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PREFACE 

Neither  a  man  nor  a  book  should  require  any  extended 
introduction:  the  name  of  the  one  and  the  title  of  the 
other  should  suffice.  With  that  much  announced  both 
should  stand  and  speak  for  themselves;  and  if  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  then  they  are  better  forgotten.  Sound 
though  I  believe  that  dictum  to  be,  I  must  transgress  it, 
because  Captain  John  Cameron,  whose  adventures  are  re- 
lated in  this  volume,  died  suddenly  in  Japan  on 
May  23,  1925,  v^hen  he  had  read  and  approved  only 
a  few  pages  of  my  rendition  of  his  narrative,  and 
hence  "John  Cameron's  Odyssey"  is  published  without 
having  passed  under  his  eye.  Some  explanations  are 
therefore  desirable. 

In  1920,  adopting  old  stories  unfriendly  to  Captain 
Cameron,  I  castigated  him  in  some  of  my  writing.  That 
I  was  unjust  I  hasten  to  admit,  but  I  have  no  regrets,  for 
this  book  is  the  consequence.  About  a  year  after  my 
article  appeared  in  print  I  learned  that  Captain  Cameron, 
who  I  assumed  was  dead,  remained  in  fact  very  much 
alive;  that  he  had  read  what  I  had  written  and  was  scarcely 
pleased.  There  ensued  a  correspondence,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  discovered  that  he  had  a  rare  tale  to  tell,  desired 
to  tell  it  (no  Scot  is  happy  unless  he  is  writing) ,  and  had 
at  his  command  a  doughty  pen.  Thereupon  I  suggested 
to  him  that  he  and  I  jointly  prepare  the  story  of  his  adven- 
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tures  for  publication:  he  was  to  write  his  memoirs  in 
detail,  at  whatever  length  he  saw  fit;  I  was  to  rewrite  his 
narrative  as  I  thought  best  and  then  was  to  forward  my 
work  to  him  for  his  criticism  and  revision.  Without  being 
urged,  with  no  more  deliberation  than  mere  prudence 
required,  for  he  knew  almost  nothing  of  me,  he  acquiesced. 
His  decision  pleased  me  much  then,  it  pleases  me  more 
now,  because  the  event  proved  that  had  my  suggestion  or 
one  similar  been  long  delayed,  "John  Cameron's  Odyssey" 
would  never  have  been  written.  As  things  shaped  them- 
selves, Captain  Cameron  began  in  time  to  finish  before  his 
hand  was  forever  stilled. 

After  many  months  of  what  must  have  been  intense 
labor  he  produced  a  holographic  manuscript  of  no  less 
than  988  closely  written  pages.  This  was  a  prodigious 
task  for  a  man  of  his  age,  since  he  was  more  than  seventy- 
two  years  old  when  he  embarked  upon  it.  Such  a  length 
has  necessitated  much  deletion  here  and  severe  compres- 
sion there  in  order  to  bring  the  volume  within  reasonable 
compass.  That  and  the  mere  act  of  rewriting  have  opened 
the  way  to  errors,  in  the  correction  of  which  I  lack  the 
captain's  invaluable  assistance.  But  I  have  spared  no 
effort  to  avoid  mistakes:  I  have  made  a  painstaking  com- 
parison of  my  version  with  the  original  manuscript;  I 
have  submitted  my  work  to  Mrs.  Emma  Cameron,  the  cap- 
tain's widow  (his  second  wife),  for  her  approval,  which 
she  has  given;  I  have,  moreover,  carefully  checked  every 
statement,  every  spelling  of  a  proper  noun,  every  distance, 
and  so  on,  concerning  which  I  had  any  reason  to  be 
dubious.  In  this  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  several 
notes  I  have  been  assisted  by  numerous  persons,  by  so 
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many,  indeed,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  give 
credit  to  them  individually.  My  gratitude  and  obligation 
to  them  are  not,  however,  thereby  lessened. 

My  greatest  difficulty  has  arisen  from  Captain  Cam- 
eron's failure  to  record  more  than  a  few  precise  dates. 
Too  frequently,  usually,  in  fact,  he  contents  himself  with 
some  such  statement  as  "this  occurred  thirty  years  ago." 
It  soon  became  obvious  to  me  that  his  arithmetic,  though 
not  necessarily  his  recollection,  is  often  at  fault.  Such 
obscurities  would  have  been  clarified  and  deficiencies 
made  good  had  he  lived  to  review  and  correct  my  ver- 
sion. Even  before  his  death  both  of  us  worked  against 
hindrances:  he  was  in  Japan,  I  was  in  Hawaii,  v/e  saw 
each  other  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  he  spared  me  very 
few  hours  then.  In  these  circumstances  I  have  had  to 
determine  approximate  dates  by  ascertaining  when  this 
vessel  was  wrecked,  when  that  man  died,  when  some  other 
event  occurred.  Since  this  book  does  not  profess  to  be 
history,  but  is  no  more  than  one  man's  account  of  his 
own  experiences,  I  believe  that  I  have  been  successful 
enough  in  indicating  time. 

For  Cameron's  work  as  fundamentally  true  and  accurate 
I  have  the  highest  respect.  His  story  has  a  ring  of  sin- 
cerity that  is  woefully  missing  in  many  a  South  Sea  nar- 
rative old  and  new.  I  mention  no  titles  of  books;  the 
authors  may,  as  best  they  can,  settle  things  with  their  own 
consciences.  Cameron  does,  of  course,  put  his  best  foot 
forward.  Who  would  not?  Each  of  us  must  think  well 
of  himself.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  check  the  cap- 
tain's statements  of  fact,  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
completeness  of  the  confirmation  I  have  found,  not  only 
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in  broad  outlines  but  also  in  minor  details.  His 
manuscript  naturally  contains  some  manifest  mis- 
takes ;  they  are  usually  mere  slips  of  the  pen.  As 
an  officer  and  master  of  vessels  he  would  have 
kept  logs  and  other  records;  I  once  came  upon 
him  making  entries  in  a  diary;  Mrs.  Cameron 
informed  me  that  he  referred  to  many  notes  in 
preparing  his  narrative;  and  he  himself  said  that 
he  wrote  down  full  memoranda  of  the  Minstrel 
affair  from  the  day  he  joined  the  bark.  And  this 
volume  was  many  years  in  the  making.  As  early  as  1910 
Captain  Cameron,  at  the  insistence  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
began  work  on  his  memoirs,  but  stopped  when  she  died 
a  year  or  so  afterward.  "I  had  no  heart  to  go  on  widi 
the  project,"  said  he,  "although  my  history  was  well 
advanced."  He  had,  therefore,  not  only  voluminous  data 
but  also  a  partially  completed  draft  from  which  he  pre- 
pared everything  anew.  Yet  such  aids  as  these  seem 
hardly  more  than  incidental.  Captain  Cameron  possessed 
a  marked  reportorial  gift:  he  could  see  clearly  and  relate 
powerfully.  His  great  fault  as  a  writer  was  lack  of 
discipline  in  composition;  but  therein  he  was  not  unique. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  merit  this  book  has  is  primarily 
to  be  credited  to  him.  And  to  his  innate  ability  he 
brought  a  culture,  if  I  may  use  a  much  abused  word,  that 
would  shame  most  graduates  of  American  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  manuscript  proper,  I  have  had  at  my 
disposal  numerous  letters  written  by  Cameron  over  a  term 
of  several  years  to  an  old  friend  in  Honolulu.  With  them 
and  with  other  letters  to  me  I  have  supplemented  the  nar- 
rative.   When  there  was  conflict  I  followed  the  manu- 
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script,  save  for  some  few  cases  in  which  the  letters  gave 
a  more  lucid  or  more  vigorous  account;  but  at  no  time 
are  the  departures  of  any  great  consequence.  Moreover, 
I  have  amplified  or  clarified  where  either  seemed  desir- 
able; I  have  done  this,  however,  very  carefully  and  with 
a  sincere  wish  to  avoid  violence  to  fact  or  in  sentiment. 
I  should  not,  of  course,  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  such 
details  if  Captain  Cameron  had  approved  the  work  in  this 
final  form. 

Certain  strictures  in  this  volume  may  impress  the  reader 
as  being  somewhat  intemperate.  I  myself  do  not  believe 
that  any  apologies  are  necessary,  although  I  do  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  by  way  of  extenuation.  Consider,  for 
example,  Cameron's  merciless  onslaught  on  Captain 
F.  D.  Walker.  In  view  of  the  savage  way  Walker  assailed 
Cameron,  which  I  discuss  in  a  note,  I  hold  that  Walker 
has  been  dealt  with  leniently  enough.  Cameron's  biting 
censure  of  Degreaves,  to  take  another  conspicuous  in- 
stance, may  or  may  not  have  been  justified;  I  cannot  say. 
Nor  have  I  any  desire  to  pass  judgment,  except  to  empha- 
size that  it  is  John  Cameron  wlio  is  speaking;  and  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  a  warm  friend 
and  a  bitter  enemy.  In  that,  let  me  confess,  he 
was  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  It  is  bracing  to 
find  a  man  who  can  cherish  a  great  and  stern 
hatred. 

Much  liquor  in  this  book  may  offend  moralists ; 
and  other  readers  may  fancy  that  the  Pacific  four 
or  five  decades  ago  was  an  ocean  not  of  salt  water 
but  of  whisky.  That  merely  makes  the  book  all 
the  truer.    White  men  like  to  believe  that  they 
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encountered  many  foes  in  the  South  Seas,  many  dangers; 
and  so  they  did:  gales  and  typhoons,  unchartered  islands 
and  reefs,  fierce  warriors,  bestial  cannibals ;  but  the  great- 
est of  all  foes  was  one  who  sailed  with  Caucasians  in  the 
guise  of  a  friend.  I  mean  the  more  or  less  honorable 
John  Barleycorn.  To  ignore  him  is  to  suppress  fact.  His 
day  is  waning,  if  it  has  not  passed;  the  morrow  will  be 
less  picturesque,  more  drab,  yet  it  will  be  cleaner  and 
better  and  happier.    That  also  is  truth. 

Without  question  the  native  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and 
their  blind  admirers  will  be  affronted  by  Captain  Cam- 
eron's bluntness  concerning  sexual  license.  Let  them  rage. 
I  submit  that  no  truer  word  was  ever  uttered  than  that 
which  described  morality  as  a  question  of  latitude,  al- 
though longitude  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  Captain 
Cameron,  again,  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  of  the  Germans ; 
his  antipathy,  at  least,  antedated  1914;  he  did  not  seize 
upon  the  war,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many  super-patriots, 
as  a  vehicle  for  contemptible  chauvinism.  In  his  views  of 
missionaries  I  do  not  acquiesce.  If  the  "black-coated 
brethren"  failed  to  attain  their  ideals,  they  suffered  from 
nothing  more  than  a  frailty  common  to  us  all:  they  must 
have  been,  generally,  fundamentally  sincere.  We  should 
demand  no  more  of  them  than  we  require  of  ourselves. 
Yet  I  should  suppress  truth,  one  phase  of  manifold  and 
contradictory  truth,  if  I  did  not  permit  Cameron  to  vent 
his  seaman's  and  trader's  grudge  against  teachers  and 
preachers.  Oil  and  water  do  not  mix.  How  many  old- 
time  Pacific  sailors  took  kindly  to  the  Church.^  Relatively 
few,  I  fear,  besides  the  crew  of  the  missionary  packet 
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Morning  Star.  Did  even  they  think  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  a  voyage  with  prayer? 

Captain  Cameron  also  echoes  a  lament  which  one  hears 
frequently  in  the  Pacific,  and  especially  in  Hawaii,  that 
white  men  collectively  and  individually  robbed  the  natives 
of  their  lands.  With  this  attitude  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatsoever.  Europeans  and  Americans,  with  their  preda- 
tory instincts,  their  genius  for  government,  their  love  of 
order  and,  yes,  their  idealism,  could  not  long  tolerate  what 
they  encountered  in  a  score  of  archipelagoes:  misrule  that 
jeopardized  the  lives  or  legitimate  interests  of  strangers; 
damnable  tyranny  of  native  chiefs,  before  which  the  com- 
moners cringed.  That  independence  should  be  snuffed 
out  was  inevitable;  it  was  likewise  almost  unavoidable 
that  wealth  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  whites.  Are 
Caucasians,  after  all,  more  than  men? 

Critical  readers  familiar  with  the  Pacific  will  discover 
much  obsolete,  not  to  say  archaic,  orthography.  That  is 
a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  I  do  not  desire  to  remedy. 
To  me,  for  one,  the  spellings  Captain  Cameron  employs 
are  colorful  of  the  time  of  which  he  writes:  Tem  Binoka 
was  king  of  the  Apamama  of  the  '80's  and  not  of  the  new- 
fangled Abemama  of  to-day.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  attain  any  uniformity  in  Pacific  spellings; 
for  the  ocean  as  a  whole  scarcely  two  authorities  agree.  I 
have,  therefore,  followed  Cameron's  orthography  through- 
out. 

Here  I  should  give  some  definitions  for  which  the 
reader  probably  would  search  dictionaries  in  vain: 

Beach  la  mar — beche  de  mer;  a  trepang.   Although  un- 
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recognized  by  dictionaries,  "beach  la  mar"  is  excellent 
Pacific  cant. 

Dolphin — in  these  pages,  after  practically  the  universal 
usage  of  the  sea,  a  dolphin  is  invariably  a  fish  and  never 
a  cetacean. 

Porpoise — used  rather  loosely  for  all  the  smaller 
cetaceans. 

Splice  the  main  brace — to  take  a  drink  of  liquor,  usually 
spirits,  and  usually,  though  not  invariably,  aboard  ship. 

Tarpaulin  muster — a  general  contribution  by  the  crew 
of  a  ship  or  a  group  of  sailors,  usually  with  the  implica- 
tion that  it  is  for  a  worthy  object. 

Purists  should  not  take  exception  to  certain  plural 
formations,  such  as  "bonito"  and  "curlew."  Most  persons 
think  of  a  sailor  as  a  sunburned  man  of  rolling  gait,  with 
an  anchor  tattooed  in  blue  on  his  forearm ;  but  he  has  two 
more  distinguishing  characteristics:  he  will  pronounce 
"longitude"  with  a  hard  "g"  and  he  will  drop  an  "s" 
from  a  plural  when  he  can.    Let  him  have  his  way. 

In  general  I  have  retained  the  dimensions  of  islands  and 
similar  data  given  by  Captain  Cameron  (except  where  he 
has  obviously  made  a  mistake) ,  even  though  more  recent 
determinations  do  not  quite  bear  him  out.  Here  the  reader 
may  remark  that  an  island  is,  let  us  say,  ninety  miles 
from  another,  and  there  that  it  is  a  hundred.  Different 
anchorages  or  points  of  departure  would  account  for  such 
discrepancies.  All  distances  at  sea  are,  of  course,  in 
nautical  and  not  in  statute  miles.  Throughout  the  nar- 
rative I  have  retained  the  true  names  of  persons  as  set 
down  by  Cameron,  except  that  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
fictitious  names  to  three  men.    They  are:  Robinson,  the 
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missionary  of  Ebon  and  Ponape ;  Larsen,  the  trader  of  the 
Gilberts;  Jones,  the  former  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy.  In  notes  I  have  recounted  Captain 
Walker's  story  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel  wreck  and  the 
tale  told  by  Jorgensen's  shipmates,  and  also  have  made 
other  comments  and  corrections  that  could  not  well  be 
included  in  the  body  of  the  reminiscences  proper. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  knew 
Captain  Cameron  principally  through  the  unsatisfactory 
medium  of  correspondence.  As  I  said,  we  saw  little  of 
each  other.  That  was  when  he  spent  three  weeks  in 
Honolulu  in  December,  1923.  With  zest  he  plunged  into 
exploring  a  changed  city  and  roared  over  ancient  esca- 
pades with  hoary-headed  cronies  of  dead  years.  Yet  I 
know  that  the  new  Honolulu  was  a  disappointment.  He 
did  not  find  the  lazy,  free-handed,  open-hearted  tropical 
town  in  which  he  had  made  merry  four  decades  before. 
He  discovered,  as  all  of  us  must,  that  we  can  never  return 
to  a  spot  in  space:  we  ourselves  have  changed,  if  the 
scenes  in  which  we  move  have  not.  Nothing  is  ever  again 
the  same.  He  bore  up  manfully,  however.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  can  still  see  the  old  fellow,  boyish-hearted  at  seventy- 
four,  stocky,  deep-chested,  broad,  powerful,  with  a  white 
thatch  and  white  mustache  and  beard,  a  sparkle  in  his 
gray  eye — I  can  still  see  him  rolling  over  the  sky  line  to 
suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  phase  of  the  moon  or  the 
physiography  of  Mars,  it  was  time  for  us  to  splice  the 
main  brace.   So  we  did,  and  not  merely  one  or  twice. 

This  is  quite  a  long  preface  to  be  written  by  a  person 
who  holds  that  a  book  stands  little  in  need  of  one.  But 
I   have  almost  finished.    The  title,  "J^^^^  Cameron's 
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Odyssey,"  is  my  own:  Captain  Cameron  and  I  never  dis- 
cussed how  we  should  christen  the  book.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  however,  he  said  that  he  wished  the  dedication  left 
to  him.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  had  in  mind.  Hence 
I  choose  my  own.  Many,  many  years  ago  the  master  of 
all  writing  folk  related  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  a  very 
gallant  rover.  This  person  was  the  first  great  adventurer; 
he  saw  land  and  sea  with  eyes  glad  and  unclouded,  and 
met  both  good  and  evil  merrily;  he  was  a  man  of  storm 
and  shipwreck,  he  came  to  new  countries  and  strange 
peoples,  and  for  a  time  abode  with  them,  and  traveled  on 
toward  far  horizons  that  always  advanced  as  he  moved. 
Since  his  day  innumerable  companies  have  followed  his 
course.  Their  frozen  bodies  toss  in  the  Northern  ice  pack, 
their  skeletons  bleach  on  equatorial  atolls;  yet  still  they 
come  and  will  come,  spendthrift  of  youth,  prodigal  of 
strength,  leaving  scarcely  a  name  behind  them;  but  in  their 
wake  colonies  and  empires  strangely  arise  under  alien 
stars.  To  them  I  should  like  to  dedicate  "J^^^^  Cameron's 
Odyssey,"  to  the  unknown  hordes  who  have  emulated  that 
archetype  of  wanderers,  that  honey-tongued,  wily,  auda- 
cious, lionlike  rogue  and  gentleman,  Odysseus  of  the 
hardy  heart. 

Andrew  Farjlell. 

Honolulu. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVENTEEN  I,  A  FATED  ODYSSEUS,  COM- 
MENCE MY  THIRTY-YEAR  WANDERINGS 

I,  John  Cameron,  was  born  in  Scotland  on  February  1, 
1850.  As  a  lad  of  seventeen  I  went  to  sea,  and  for  thirty 
years  I  sailed  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans. 
This  book  tells  of  my  adventures. 

They  will,  I  hope,  be  of  some  interest  to  this  genera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  I  write  of  a  day  once  great  and  now 
dead.  In  1867  the  Age  of  Sail,  which  had  swept  the  Age 
of  Oars  into  history,  in  turn  was  being  overtaken  by  the 
Age  of  Steam — by  the  Age  of  Machinery,  I  should  say,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  things  called  motor  ships  have 
dawned  on  the  horizon.  But  when,  as  a  callow  boy,  I 
first  went  to  sea,  many  a  tall  ship  still  spread  her  canvas 
to  the  trades  or  the  "brave  west  winds";  and  my  life  on 
salt  water,  except  for  a  few  years'  truancy  with  steam  in 
Hawaii,  was  spent  on  vessels  that  put  their  faith  in  the 
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good  airs  of  heaven  to  drive  them  from  port  to  port. 
Time  was,  time  was! 

I  saw  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Sail.  I  witnessed  the  pass- 
ing of  something  fuller  of  pathos — the  little  brown 
kingdoms  of  the  Pacific.  They  were  doomed,  like  all 
delectable  things,  to  vanish  from  the  world.  Fate  was 
indifferent;  and  the  white  man,  as  hard  and  inexorable  as 
destiny  itself,  was  actively  opposed.  But  they  were  divert- 
ing while  they  lasted.  Who  that  saw  them  can  think  of 
them  without  regret?  Kalakaua  in  Hawaii,  Tem  Binoka 
and  Simon  in  the  Gilberts,  Malietoa,  the  king  of  a  day 
in  Samoa:  I  knew  them  well.  They  have  moved  on,  into 
tradition  rather  than  into  history,  for  the  somber  annals  of 
the  great  world  scarcely  record  their  names.  But  surely  I 
may  be  permitted  to  lament  these  men,  whom  I  have 
known,  and  the  archaic  monarchies  that  they  represented 
for  such  a  little  time. 

The  end  of  the  Age  of  Sail,  the  smashing  of  the  toy 
kingdoms  of  the  Pacific:  these  I  saw.  And  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  tell.  Not  all  mariners  have  been  ship- 
wrecked three  times;  fewer  have  been  cast  ashore  on  a 
desert  island,  to  comb  a  glittering  beach  for  food;  still 
fewer  have  sailed,  to  escape  from  such  a  prison,  for  forty- 
three  days  in  an  open  boat.  Aye,  I  have  to  tell  of  storm 
and  wreck,  in  which  I  tried  manfully  to  play  a  man's  part. 
Whether  I  succeeded  or  failed  I  leave  for  the  reader  to 
determine. 

It  was  well-nigh  inevitable  that  I  should  take  to  the 
sea.  I  was  born  in  a  fishing  village,  hemmed  in  betw^een 
the  Highlands  and  the  Atlantic,  scoured  by  salt  winds, 
vexed  with  the  roar  of  western  surges.   That  atmosphere 
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sent  me  seeking  my  fortune  on  the  ocean,  and  emulation 
of  a  namesake  and  kinsman  also  impelled  me.  He  was 
Captain  John  Cameron,  one-tim.e  master  of  the  East  In- 
diaman  Earl  of  Balcarres,  to  whom  a  monument  had  been 
erected  near  my  home.  Many  a  time  did  I  stand  before 
it,  spelling  out  the  inscription,  thinking  of  all  he  had  seen 
and  done,  and  resolving  to  follow  his  example.  Few  to- 
day, I  fear,  will  understand  what  that  dead  kinsman  meant 
to  my  boyish  heart.  Neither  the  name  of  his  vessel  nor 
the  fact  that  she  was  an  East  Indiaman  will  be  of  great 
significance  to  this  generation,  which  crosses  the  seas  in 
60,000-ton  liners  and  dines  as  luxuriously  afloat  as  ashore; 
but  time  was  when  both  were  the  essence  of  romance, 
redolent  of  the  lure  of  the  Orient,  of  strange  and  costly 
cargoes,  silks  and  spices,  of  turbaned  brown  men  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  fame  of  Robert 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  What  would  those  English- 
men have  been  without  the  ships  of  the  Honorable  John 
Company? 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  I  could  heed  nothing  but  the 
sea's  call.  Unhappily  my  parents  were  by  no  means 
pleased  with  my  boyish  determination,  and  they  lost  no 
opportunity  to  din  into  my  ears  warnings  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  perils  of  ocean — as  though  danger  were  not  the 
salt  of  adventure!  Had  they  spoken  less  of  risk  and  more 
of  the  empty  and  gnawing  stomach,  sodden  clothing  and 
filthy  bedding  that  surely  would  be  my  lot,  they  might 
have  accomplished  something.  As  it  was,  they  swayed  me 
of  the  empty  and  gnawing  stomach,  sodden  clothing,  and 
left  for  Glasgow.  There  I  failed  inexplicably  to  obtain 
immediate  command  of  a  vessel.    I  was,  in 
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fact,  reduced  to  offering  my  services  to  a  dry-goods  firm 
as  parcel  boy;  but  while  ostensibly  thus  engaged  I  hung 
about  the  docks,  staring  at  the  ships  berthed  there  and 
wondering,  as  boys  of  all  ages  are  prone  to  do,  whence 
they  had  come  and  whither  they  were  bound. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Glasgow  an  old  lady,  a  friend 
of  my  mother's,  invited  me  to  tea.  As  was  the  custom  of 
those  days,  she  told  my  fortune  by  reading  the  leaves  in 
my  cup.  They  showed,  said  she,  a  great  black  ship  with 
three  masts,  a  sure  omen  that  I  should  go  soon  to  sea  and 
visit  many  strange  countries  in  my  lifetime.  Ere  long 
her  first  prophecy  was  accomplished,  and  how  the  second 
has  been  realized  she  would  marvel  to  learn.  The  em- 
ployees of  our  firm  struck  for  higher  wages ;  but  while  my 
comrades  returned  to  work,  I  found  in  the  strike  a  pre- 
text for  seeking  a  berth  aboard  ship.  My  employer,  Mr. 
Okell,  tried  to  persuade  me  to  rejoin  him.  He  failed;  then 
his  good  will  led  him  to  inquire  what  I  wished  to  do. 
"Go  to  sea,"  replied  this  fated  Odysseus.  "In  that  case," 
said  Mr.  Okell,  "perhaps  I  can  help  you.  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  member  of  a  firm  of  ship 
chandlers  and  knows  many  captains."  The  second  Mr. 
Okell  received  me  as  cordially  as  his  brother  had  relin- 
quished me.  "Is  there,"  he  inquired  as  largely  as  Poseidon 
himself,  "is  there  any  particular  part  of  the  world  you  wish 
to  visit?"  "No,  sir,"  I  answered,  quite  as  offhand.  "All 
ports  are  alike  to  me."  "In  that  case,"  said  he,  "perhaps 
you  had  better  wait.  I  am  expecting  a  call  from  Captain 
Allen,  master  of  the  bark  Ida,  owned  by  Peter  Dennistoun 
&  Co.  He  is  about  to  sail  for  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
in  South  America,  and  might  have  a  place  for  you." 
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Tarry  I  did  and  soon  was  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  captain.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  old,  some  seventy 
years  perhaps;  rigged  in  a  blue  suit;  for  headgear  had 
a  cheese-cutter  cap  (Note  1),  much  affected  by  seamen  of 
those  days;  and  for  face  a  map,  furrowed  and  browned  by 
exposure  to  weather  of  all  latitudes,  in  hue  like  a  smoked 
herring.  While  he  was  ordering  his  stores  I  inspected  him 
closely,  wondering  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be  and 
how  severe  or  lenient  a  taskmaster. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  the  inspection  was  mutual. 
"What  ships  have  you  sailed  in?"  he  demanded.  "None, 
sir,"  I  mumbled.  "Then,"  he  retorted,  "I  have  no  use 
for  you."  I  stood  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery,  which 
most  of  us  make,  that  employers  demand  experience  and 
yet  are  loath  to  give  us  a  chance  to  gain  it.  My  disap- 
pointment showed  in  my  face  so  strongly  that  the  jovial 
ship  chandler  came  to  my  rescue,  took  the  captain  to  one 
side,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  me  a  trial.  The  out- 
come was  that  Allen  engaged  me  to  serve  three  years  as 
apprentice;  as  an  officer,  that  is,  in  the  making. 

I  scurried  at  once  to  the  Kingston  dock  to  have  a  look 
at  my  future  home.  I  was  in  high  glee ;  but  my  spirits  fell 
when  I  stared  at  her  maze  of  rigging,  which  of  a  sudden 
seemed  astoundingly  intricate,  and  wondered  whether  I 
could  ever  master  the  names,  let  alone  the  uses,  of  all 
those  roj^es.  "Hello,  Jack!"  Captain  Allen  hailed  me. 
"Having  a  look  at  the  ship,  eh?  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  her?"  I  faltered  out  my  fears.  "Oh,  you'll  pick  up  all 
that,"  he  assured  me,  "if  you're  smart  enough." 

With  that  qualification  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  having 
gazed  my  fill  and  seeing  no  one  on  board  with  whom  I 
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could  talk,  as  one  seaman  with  another,  I  prepared  to  tear 
myself  away.  But  at  this  juncture  a  gorgeously  brass- 
bound  darky  emerged  from  the  cabin:  gold-laced,  re- 
splendent in  anchor  buttons ;  lustrous  black  as  to  skin,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  gleaming  from  their  ebony  setting; 
swaggering,  magnificent;  rising  before  my  startled  gaze 
like  a  midnight  sun.  Soon  I  was  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  darky,  Charles  Roberts,  cook  and  steward  of 
the  Ida;  and  he  was  to  stuff  me,  poor,  gullible  fool,  with 
extraordinary  tales  of  his  prowess  and  adventures  in  far 
lands,  using  the  most  prodigious  words,  which  neither  he 
nor  I  understood,  which  were  not,  I  fear,  in  any  dictionary 
of  the  day.  For  a  long  time  I  gazed  at  him  before  I 
dragged  myself  reluctantly  homeward. 

Now  that  I  was  a  seaman  I  had  to  think  of  an  outfit, 
and  to  hustle  too,  for  the  Ida  was  about  to  sail.  My 
equipment  was  simplicity  itself:  a  mattress  of  donkey's 
breakfast,  technically  known  as  straw;  blankets  and  pil- 
lows; a  suit  of  oilskins;  a  tin  plate,  a  pot,  a  pannikin; 
soap,  needles  and  thread ;  and  a  sheath  knife.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  matches  were  missing;  but  the  truth  is  that 
I  learned  to  smoke  only  after  five  years  at  sea.  My  cloth- 
ing was  not  very  serviceable  for  seafaring;  with  a  few 
alterations  and  additions,  however,  it  passed  muster. 
Then,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  I  listened  to  the  shipping 
commissioner  gabble  over  the  articles  which  we  were 
about  to  sign.  Inasmuch  as  they  constituted  the  formal 
agreement  between  the  shipowners  and  us,  they  should 
have  contained,  I  thought,  something  relative  to  our  duties 
and  rights;  but  listen  as  I  would,  nothing  could  I  catch 
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except  the  warning,  uttered  slowly,  distinctly,  and 
solemnly,  '*No  spirits  allowed."  In  their  shore  togs  the 
men  who  signed  the  articles,  or  rather  affixed  their  marks, 
seemed  so  respectable  a  lot  that  the  admonition  struck  me 
as  superfluous — as  indeed  it  was.  Just  how  superfluous  I 
was  presently  to  learn. 

On  the  next  day  I  joined  the  vessel  and  was  assigned  to 
the  forecastle,  since  there  were  no  accommodations  for  me 
in  the  cabin.  This  annoyed  me  not  in  the  least:  the  main 
thing  was  to  be  one  of  the  crew,  even  though  I  was  beard- 
less and  innocent  of  tattooing.  As  I  went  aboard  I  met 
the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Carnaghan,  who  was  whistling  and 
singing  while  he  strolled  about  the  deck.  "What's  your 
name,  boy?"  he  asked.  "J^^^  Cameron,  sir."  ''Mine's 
Carnaghan.  Can  you  handle  a  boat.  Jack?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"Run  a  line  across  the  dock  and  make  it  fast  to  the  nearest 
post.  See  how  rapidly  you  can  manage  it."  Unaware  that 
Captain  Allen  himself  was  watching  me,  I  jumped  into  a 
boat  lying  alongside  the  ship  and  carried  out  the  order 
to  Mr.  Carnaghan's  satisfaction.  "You  can  scull  a  boat, 
boy,"  observed  the  Old  Man  when  I  regained  the  deck. 
"Yes,  sir,  and  sail  one  too,"  said  I.  "Many  of  the  lubber 
sailors  of  to-day  can't,"  he  sighed.  That  was  the  first  in- 
timation I  had  that  the  breed  of  seamen  was  sadly  on  the 
decline;  but  I  have  since  observed  that  no  shellback  fails 
to  lament  the  decadence  of  the  present.  What  would  we 
old  fellows  do  if  we  could  not  condemn  our  successors? 

Yes,  the  breed  of  seamen  was  on  the  decline,  but  the 
captain's  implied  praise  of  me  seemed  most  auspicious, 
and  soon  he  showed  greater  confidence  by  going  ashore 
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with  Carnaghan  and  leaving  the  ship  in  my  charge  and 
that  of  Cook  Roberts.  So  I  set  to  work  with  a  will  to 
receive  the  ship's  stores  and  assist  Roberts  in  stowing  them 
in  the  storeroom,  or  "lazareet,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
it.  I  applied  myself  the  harder  when  the  cook,  having 
failed  to  carry  a  sack  of  sugar  that  I  lifted  with  little  effort, 
exclaimed  roundly,  "By  golly,  you're  a  strong  boy!"  Per- 
haps he  was  sincere;  perhaps  he  realized  how  soothing  is 
the  oil  of  flattery  to  sore  muscles.  In  any  case  I  admired 
him  even  more  than  I  had. 

Our  friendship  progressed  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  Roberts  asked  me  to  show  him  about  the  city, 
where  he  was  a  stranger  and  I  had  been  a  parcel  boy. 
What  lad  would  not  have  leapt  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
seen  in  the  company  of  so  imposing  a  figure?  And  yet  I 
more  than  repaid  him  for  permitting  me  to  bask  in  his 
splendor.  We  wound  up  our  evening  with  a  fish  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  managed  by  a  sister  of  an  old  schoolmate 
of  mine,  and  from  that  chance  meeting  arose  nothing  less 
than  her  marriage  to  the  darky.  "You  know,  Jack,"  said 
her  practical  mother  to  me  seven  years  later,  "she  was 
jilted  once  by  a  scoundrel,  and  she  thought  it  sensible  to 
accept  Roberts,  though  I  didn't  consent  to  the  match. 
He's  a  good  husband  and  provider,  neither  mean  nor  fool- 
ishly liberal.  But,  oh.  Jack,  to  wake  in  the  morning  and 
see  that  face  on  the  pillow!" 

Almost  sixty  years  have  passed  since  my  first  sailing 
day,  yet  it  remains  fresh  in  my  memory.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  sleep  on  the  night  before,  so  excited  was  I  at  the 
thought  of  the  long  voyage  ahead  and  all  the  adventures 
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awaiting  me.  But  when  I  went  aboard  the  next  morning 
the  rosy  dawn  became  drab,  for  sailing  seemed  to  be  in- 
definitely distant.  Everything  was  bedlam:  the  riggers, 
hastening  to  complete  their  work,  dashed  to  and  fro;  the 
decks  were  littered  with  ropes,  blocks,  cases,  and  what 
not;  in  the  hold  the  stevedores  were  still  busy  stowing 


cargo.  Worst  of  all,  no  crew  were  to  be  seen.  While  I 
stood  watching  the  stevedores,  one  stumbled  and  smashed 
a  case  of  whisky.  But  a  bucket  was  providentially  at 
hand,  and  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  one  of  the  tricks  of  life  aboard  ship.  We  had 
not  left  the  wharf,  yet  mark  what  I  was  learning  already. 
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Still  no  sailors  had  appeared.  At  last  they  came 
straggling  and  staggering  to  the  bark,  gloriously  drunk, 
having  their  last  fling  before  the  dry  sea  claimed  them, 
damning  the  ship,  the  owners,  each  other,  their  own  eyes 
and  souls,  in  the  most  lurid  language,  to  which  I,  the  ap- 
prentice, listened  in  astonishment  and  horror.  If  I  had 
fidgeted  an  hour  before  lest  the  ship  should  not  get  away, 
what  were  my  feelings  now? 

After  an  interminable  wait  we  did  make  a  start.  A  tow- 
boat  took  our  hawser,  and  down  the  river  we  went,  with 
one  Cameron  in  a  state  of  indescribable  bewilderment. 
"Yet  thank  the  Lord!"  I  exclaimed,  "our  voyage  has  be- 
gun." Had  it?  Nothing  more,  and  fortunately  too,  for 
the  men  were  mad  with  drink,  only  four  hands  being 
sober:  Captain  Allen;  Mr.  Telfer,  the  second  officer;  Rob- 
erts, and  I.  Not  a  sailor  would  turn  out  of  the  forecastle. 
Deaf  to  the  pleading  and  coaxing  of  the  officers  and  even 
to  the  wiles  of  Jock  Allen  himself,  they  showered  their 
superiors  with  vile  abuse.  "Go  to  hell!"  cried  the  men 
in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next,  with  pathetic  plaintiveness, 
"Don't  keep  bothering  us!"  They  were  indeed  busy  per- 
sons, with  much  and  pressing  business  claiming  their 
attention.  When  they  had  exhausted  the  liquor  that  they 
had  brought  aboard,  they  broached  the  cargo,  from  which 
they  lugged  a  cask  of  bottled  beer  into  the  forecastle. 
Lacking  a  corkscrew,  or  finding  it  too  slow  to  draw  the 
corks,  they  knocked  off  the  necks  of  the  bottles  with  their 
sheath  knives  and  drank  from  the  sharp  glass.  Never 
again,  in  all  my  years,  have  I  seen  such  drunken  revelry 
as  my  startled  eyes  gazed  on  in  that  forecastle,  resounding 
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with  singing,  shouting,  and  cursing,  reeking  with  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  through  which  the  blurred  figures  of 
the  crew  lurched  dimly;  yet  I  enjoyed  it,  for  it  seemed  a 
play  in  a  theater  rather  than  any- 
thing in  real  life. 

In  this  efficient  twentieth  century 
such  a  crew  would  be  handcuffed 
and  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
at  once.  Some  masters  in  1867 
would  have  handled  our  men  by 
giving  them  a  tot  of  grog  each  and 
humoring  them  a  bit;  but  Captain 
Allen  chose  to  anchor  and  to  go  j 
ashore.  Next  morning  he  returned  M 
with  another  crew,  whereupon  the 
drunkards  were  fired  upon  the 
beach.  Thus  unceremoniously  did 
my  first  shipmates  depart.  Sturdy 
and  rough  they  were,  in  the  prime 
of  life;  hard-drinking,  too,  when 
they  could  get  liquor;  yet  so  were 
the  best  seamen  I  had  under  me  in 
years  to  come. 

The  newcomers  were  sober;  still 
this  fact  did  not  mislead  Captain 
Allen.  When  a  towboat  hove  in 
sight  an  order  was  passed  to  man 
the  windlass.  "Heave  away,  boys,  and  give  it  lip!" 
cried  the  mate.  "Too  dry,  sir!"  the  men  protested. 
"We'll  soon  remedy  that,  my  sons,"  Carnaghan  assured 
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them.  "Grog  O!"  The  skipper  had  anticipated  the 
hint,  and  with  martial  promptness  the  steward  stepped 
forward,  bearing  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  served  each  man 
a  generous  peg.  In  no  time  the  men  learned  that  Cap- 
tain Allen  delighted  in  their  chanteys  and  invariably 
served  a  round  of  strong  drink  when  they  struck  up  a 
song.  At  such  times  the  Old  Man  would  sit  contentedly 
in  a  venerable  armchair  on  the  poop,  while  clouds  of 
black  smoke  from  his  cutty  pipe  streamed  down  to  lee- 
ward. With  prospects  thus  auspicious,  and  to  the  sound 
of  "Good-by,  Fare  Ye  Well"  and  "Reuben  Ranzo,"  led 
by  our  chanteyman,  a  Barbados  mulatto,  the  windlass 
reeled  merrily  around;  the  anchor  was  hoisted  to  the  cat- 
head and  secured;  the  towboat's  paddles  began  to  churn; 
and  our  last  hold  on  Scotland  was  broken.  We  were  off 
for  Demerara! 

At,  a  signal  blast  from  the  tug  some  of  us  were  sent 
aloft  to  loose  the  sails,  and  Mr.  Carnaghan  dispatched 
me  to  the  main-topgallant  sail.  Knowing  full  well  which 
it  was,  I  began  my  climb,  but  unhappily  I  went  through 
the  lubber's  hole  in  the  top  instead  of  clambering  over 
the  futtock  shrouds.  These  extended  from  the  mast  out- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  top  like  a  letter  V,  with  a  few 
ratlines  to  step  on,  so  that  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  lean  backward,  and  that,  to  a  beginner,  seemed  hazard- 
ous. However,  I  succeeded  in  my  work  creditably  enough, 
as  I  thought;  but  when  I  regained  the  deck  I  was  taken 
to  task  by  the  mate  for  some  technical  errors.  Then  it 
came  out  that  I  was  making  my  first  voyage.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  and  said  that  he  would  not  have  sent 
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me  aloft  so  soon  had  he  been  aware  of  my  inexperience. 
From  him  I  marched  into  the  arms  of  Morgan,  the  sail- 
maker  and  boatswain,  who  had  evidently  been  lurk- 
ing impatiently  to  lecture  me  on  the  gravity  of  crawl- 
ing through  the  lubber's  hole.  "Only  lubbers,  not 
sailors,  go  there,"  he  explained;  "and,  boy  Jack,  you 
don't  wish  to  be  called  a  lubber."  "That  I  don't,  Mr. 
Morgan,"  said  I  gratefully,  "and  I  thank  you  for  the 
lesson." 

At  two  more  blasts  from  the  tug's  whistle  all  hands 
were  mustered  to  cast  off  the  towline ;  the  paddle-wheeler 
gave  us  a  farewell  salute;  we  dipped  our  ensign  in 
response,  and  made  sail  to  the  chanteys,  "Whisky  for  My 
Johnny"  and  "Blow  the  Man  Down,"  while  the  Ida's 
nose  was  pointed  "north  about";  that  is,  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  into  the  great  Atlantic  rolling  beyond.  When 
sail  had  been  set,  ropes  coiled,  and  decks  washed  down, 
it  was  "Smoke  O!"  until  the  watches  were  chosen,  or  the 
crew  divided  into  two  groups  for  alternating  duty  during 
the  voyage. 

We  settled  rapidly  into  the  routine  of  life  at  sea.  How 
simple,  how  eminently  social,  was  that  round  of  duty 
into  which  we  slipped  so  easily!  All  our  minds  and  bodies 
were  bent  to  the  one  task  of  taking  the  bark  with  dispatch 
and  safety  to  port.  We  inhabited  our  own  little  world, 
where  the  slacker  and  the  whiner  had  no  place  and  the 
good  of  one  was  the  good  of  all.  Our  lives  depended  on 
the  vessel  that  bore  us,  and  her  we  watched  with  an 
affectionate  solicitude.  Behind  us  lay  all  the  tangled  life 
of  the  shore,  the  countless  and  confused  issues  that  present 
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themselves  to  every  man  day  by  day  and  demand  solution: 
what  to  do  and  not  to  do,  what  to  eat  and  when  to  sleep, 
how  to  earn  much  and  spend  less.  For  us  at  sea  our 
daily  lives  were  marked  as  by  grooves.  Our  earnings 
were  fixed,  our  food  was  specified,  our  duties  were  pre- 
scribed. Very  quickly,  indeed,  in  that  forthright  life,  did 
the  world  begin  to  clarify  for  me.  The  ways  of  the  ship 
became  less  strange;  the  language  of  the  officers  and  men 
grew  more  intelligible;  and  I  began  to  awake  from  the 
stupor  into  which  I  had  fallen.  After  all,  sailors  were 
men  who  had  learned  their  trade,  and  that  trade  I,  too, 
could  master. 

One  of  its  greatest  difficulties,  I  found,  was  food.  So 
obstinate  a  difficulty  was  it,  in  fact,  that  not  even  experi- 
ence could  cope  with  it.  On  the  bark  Ida  we  were  granted 
the  rations  ordained  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  regu- 
lations; they  were  horrible  in  quality  and  deficient  in 
quantity,  but  were  scrupulously  weighed.  At  four-thirty 
in  the  morning  coffee  was  served  to  the  watch  on  deck, 
each  man  receiving  from  a  greasy  and  dirty  cook  at  the 
galley  door  a  concoction  resembling  bog  water.  It  was 
not;  no  more  could  be  said  for  it.  It  was  drunk,  like 
many  a  better  draft,  straight,  for  few  could  bring  them- 
selves to  save  a  fragment  of  biscuit  from  the  allowance 
of  the  night  before.  At  seven- thirty  we  had  what  was 
known  as  breakfast:  another  swill  of  bewitched  hot  water, 
a  hard  biscuit,  and  (for  the  self-denying)  a  sample  of 
b,eef  or  pork  left  over  from  yesterday's  rations.  At  noon 
dinner  was  graciously  handed  out  by  the  cook,  in  a  greasy 
wooden  kid,  or  mess  tub,  from  his  pigsty  of  a  galley.  It 
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consisted  of  a  boulder  of  salt  beef,  or  "salt  horse," 
marked  now  and  then,  the  men  swore,  by  horseshoes, 
full  of  bone  and  without  fat;  a  biscuit;  and  more  bog 
water.  At  five  o'clock  something  suggestive  of  tea 
was  doled  out.  With  it  and  a  biscuit  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  beef  or  pork  left  over  from  dinner  we  made  our 
supper. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  we  fared  a  trifle 
better,  for  then  we  had  pea  soup,  which  we  ate  with  gusto, 
if  it  was  not  burned  and  unpalatable — as  it  almost  invari- 
ably was.  On  those  days  we  also  had  salt  pork,  and  then 
Jack  was  a  Jew  by  necessity,  as  I  could  not  stomach  the 
stuff.  On  Saturdays  w^e  had  a  mess  of  rice,  and  a  mess 
it  was,  half  cooked,  or  boiled  to  a  mush,  or  scorched. 
Only  Orientals,  as  I  now  know,  or  those  who  have  learned 
from  them,  can  cook  rice.  "Duff  day"  fell  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays.  Then  we  had  a  pudding  compounded  of 
a  little  flour  and  a  few  anemic  raisins  and  cooked  in  a 
canvas  bag  in  the  coppers  wherein  the  beef  and  pork  had 
been  boiled.  From  this  method  of  preparation  it  derived 
a  certain  brassy  weight.  God  help  the  man  who  fell 
overboard  with  any  of  it  in  his  insides:  he  would  sink 
like  a  shot!  Some  vessels  (not  the  Ida)  gave  allow- 
ances of  butter,  potatoes,  pickled  and  tinned  meats 
occasionally;  but  then  the  other  rations  were  materially 
reduced. 

In  all  this  "food"  there  was  very  little  nourishment. 
Yet  something  was  to  be  said  for  it:  although  the  pork 
was  rusty  and  unfit  for  consumption,  the  beef,  when 
cold,  made  admirable  raw  material,  from  which  men 
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handy  with  their  knives  fashioned  snuffboxes  and  other 
trinkets. 

At  seventeen,  however,  and  at  sea,  my  stomach  would 
not  be  consoled.  It  was  then  that  nature  came  to  my  aid. 
In  the  order  of  things  I  became  seasick.  Night  had  not 
fallen  before  I  lost  all  interest  in  food;  and  by  the  time 
the  vessel  had  rounded  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland  and 
plunged  into  the  boisterous  weather  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, I  was  altogether  indifferent  whether  she  swam  or  sank, 
though  I  had  some  vague  leanings  toward  the  latter. 
•My  unconcern  was  so  far  from  being  shared  by  Captain 
Allen,  however,  that  he  came  forward  the  next  morning 
and  ordered  me  to  keep  my  watch  on  deck.  In  a  more 
humane  man  such  attention  might  have  flattered  me,  the 
intimation  that  I  was  indispensable  might  have  aroused 
me  to  heroic  effort;  but  as  I  peered  at  him  my  instinct 
told  me  that  no  such  idea  was  in  his  mind.  The  levity 
with  which  he  dismissed  my  pleas  and  excuses  confirmed 
my  suspicion;  nor  was  it  allayed  when  he  suggested  a 
remedy,  nothing  less  than  that  I  should  swallow  a  bit 
of  raw  pork  tied  to  the  end  of  a  tarred  string,  retrieving 
the  meat  as  often  as  necessary,  an  operation  warranted 
to  empty  my  stomach  of  any  disturbing  contents.  The 
device  probably  is  as  old  as  navigation  itself,  yet  may 
remain  untried.  Gladly  though  I  could  have  mur- 
dered the  Old  Man,  I  saw  fit  to  obey  him,  so  I  stag- 
gered to  the  deck,  imploring  some  deity  of  the  sea  to 
destroy  the  ship  and  hoping  against  hope  that  time 
would  be  given  me  to  slay  my  persecutor.  But  to  my 
amazement  I  began  to  feel  better.    Casting  a  sick  eye 
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aloft,  I  saw  the  men  clambering  to  and  fro,  swaying, 
singing,  laughing,  whistling,  bantering;  and  their  indif- 
ference to  their  surroundings  shamed  me  into  trying  to 
help. 

Captain  Allen  had  been  victorious.  His  word  was  the 
only  law;  he  exacted  implicit  and  instant  obedience  from 
all,  officers  as  well  as  men;  he  was  the  autocrat  of  a 
floating  kingdom,  nay,  of  an  isolated  universe;  and  I 
gained  what  comfort  I  could  from  the  reflection  that  I 
was  not  his  only  serf.  He  could  suspend  his  mates  and 
send  them  to  their  rooms,  or  even  could  disrate  them, 
reducing  them  to  foremast  hands,  fellows  of  the  men  they 
had  lately  commanded.  Of  greater  immediate  impor- 
tance, he  kept  no  watch.  While  we  were  at  sea  the 
weather  side  of  the  poop  was  reserved  for  his  sole  use, 
in  order,  I  assume,  that  the  air  he  breathed  should  be 
contaminated  by  no  lesser  being.  When  he  elected  to 
grace  the  deck  the  officer  of  the  watch  stepped  quietly 
to  leeward;  and  the  seamen,  in  going  aft  to  relieve  the 
wheel,  always  went  by  the  lee  gangway,  or  if  the  vessel 
was  running  before  the  wind  or  was  lying  at  anchor,  by 
the  port  side.  Ceremonial  gone  mad?  Perhaps.  But 
formality  is  the  essence  of  discipline,  as  generations  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  have  proved. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  to  thousands  of  mates 
command  of  a  vessel  represented  the  summit  of  ambition? 
To  see  some  one  else  take  the  lee  side  of  the  poop;  at 
last  to  possess  like  unlimited  authority;  to  be  a  grand  and 
solitary  figure,  after  having  been  lost  in  the  herd  so  long 
— who  would  not  have  toiled  and  suffered  for  that  sat- 
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isfaction,  who  would  not  have  exchanged  for  it  his 
immortal  soul?  Yet  the  Old  Man's  was  a  lonely  life, 
without  pleasures,  even  without  companionship. 
Now  and  then  he  might  unbend  to  the  steward,  who, 
as  his  personal  servant  and  therefore  immeasurably 
beneath  him,  could  enjoy  a  consideration  denied  the 
mates.  Lofty  commander  though  he  was  at  sea,  the  cap- 
tain was  in  the  hard  hand  of  men  ashore.  I  myself  went 
through  the  whole  range,  from  boy  to  master;  and  from 
that  experience  can  say  that  no  captain  who  followed  the 
sea  for  years  could  boast,  unless  he  were  sole  owner  of 
his  vessel,  that  he  was  a  free  agent. 

I  was  not  long  in  correcting  an  impression  that  little 
or  no  work  was  done  on  board  a  vessel  at  sea.  Idleness 
was  a  thing  unknown  on  the  Ida:  the  men  were  kept 
steadily  at  work,  they  were  even  forbidden  to  talk  in  the 
day  watches,  although  an  infraction  of  this  rule  was  over- 
looked when  they  were  aloft.  Labor  indeed  was  never- 
ending;  to  enumerate  our  multifarious  tasks  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible.  Yet  if  the  officers  did  not  make 
work,  as  perhaps  they  did  now  and  then,  a  ship  demands 
more  care  than  any  other  creation  of  man,  for  when  she  is 
launched  some  parts  are  already  old,  and  the  job  of  main- 
taining her  in  prime  condition  is  endless. 

Our  one  considerable  rest  from  toil  came  over  the  week- 
end, on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  We  were 
allowed  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  to  air  our  clothing  and 
bedding  and  to  clean  our  quarters;  any  neglect  in  per- 
forming these  duties  would  have  led  to  the  privilege  being 
withdrawn.  Sunday  usually  was  given  over  to  mending 
our  garments  or  making  new  ones.   For  me  it  was  a  good 
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school;  one  of  the  crew,  an  expert  needleman,  taught  me 
both  arts,  which  were  indispensable  to  a  sailor  in  those 
times.  Even  to  this  day  I  possess  a  ditty-box,  with  its 
supply  of  needles,  thread,  buttons,  tailor's  thimble  and 
scissors,  and  thus  I  am  independent  of  help  in  mending  a 
tear  or  sewing  on  a  button — and  when  I  have  finished 
with  a  button  it  stays  put.  In  one  of  his  gracious  moments 
Captain  Allen  gave  me  enough  hemp  canvas  for  a  jumper 
and  breeches,  and  with  the  help  of  my  instructor  I  rigged 
out  a  suit,  which  proved  useful  when  I  had  to  tar  down 
the  rigging  or  do  any  other  dirty  work. 

During  the  dog  watches,  in  fine  weather,  all  hands  ex- 
cept the  steersman  and  the  lookout  gathered  on  the  fore- 
castle head  to  smoke,  to  hold  high  and  learned  debates, 
or  to  spin  yarns,  not  untinctured  with  truth,  of  how  they 
had  been  robbed  by  "sweethearts,"  or  skinned  by  tailors 
and  Jews,  or  plundered  by  boarding-house  keepers;  or  of 
how  they  had  squandered  their  wages,  the  earnings  per- 
haps of  an  entire  year,  the  reward  of  infinite  toil,  ex- 
posure, and  danger,  in  one  or  two  scarlet  nights  ashore. 
One  man  had  lost  money  and  clothing,  even  to  his  hat 
and  shoes,  and  had  returned  to  his  lodgings  attired,  some- 
what informally,  in  a  gunny  sack.  Thereupon  another 
recalled  a  friend,  cast  away  in  Tiger  Bay  (Brunswick 
Street,  London,  and  its  environs),  whom  only  a  handy 
barrel  had  saved  from  utter  discomfiture.  Then  a  third 
man,  himself  a  bad  stutterer,  spun  a 
twister,  which  impressed  me  as  the 
prize  yarn  of  the  lot.  "Did  you 
e-ever  hear,"  he  began,  "of  the 
s-s-sailor  who  j-j-jammed  his  fingers 
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in  a  reef  t-t-tackle  block  on  the  topsail  yard?"  "No, 
Joe,"  said  I.  "Let's  have  it."  "It — it  h-h-iiappened," 
he  resumed,  "when  the  p-p-poor  chap  was  on  the 
reef — on  the  reef  tackle  fall.  And  the  men — the  m-men 
on  deck  were  pulling  on  it.  He  1-let  out  a  y-yell, 
and  shouted — shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  1-let  g-go 
the  tackle,  but  he  st-stuttered  so  that  his  words — ^his  words 
couldn't  be  made  out.  Then — then  the  ch-chief  officer, 
knowing  that  per-persons  who  s-s-stutter  can  sing  with- 
out a  h-hitch,  roared  to  him,  'S-s-sing  it,  you  bl-blasted 
fool.'  And  the  poor  chap  s-s-sang  the  words  to  the  air 
of  an  old  English  song,  'P-p-pretty  Polly  Perkins,  of  P-pad- 
dington  Green':  'Let  go  the  reef  tackle;  my  fingers  are 
jammed!'  "  "Now,  Joe,  honor  bright,"  said  I,  "was  that 
man  yourself?"  "No,  no,  lad,"  he  answered  hastily,  "it's 
only  an  old  sailor's  yarn." 

When  we  began  to  get  well  to  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
nights  became  short  and  the  cold  intense.  Nothing  was 
visible  but  a  great  and  weary  waste  of  water,  where  white- 
capped  waves  forever  pursued  one  another  and  sea  birds, 
flying  about  wildly,  breasted  the  storm.  Now  and  then 
one  would  alight  upon  a  roller,  only  to  take  wing  as  it 
broke,  and  then  would  soar  away  into  the  gray  sky,  while 
the  Ida  dug  her  bowsprit  in  its  wake. 

Gradually,  very  gradually,  we  left  the  cold  behind  us 
and  sailed  before  a  favoring  breeze  into  fine  weather. 
And  then,  almost  before  we  were  aware  of  the  change,  we 
fled  southward  into  tropic  heat.  For  this  we  should  have 
been  thankful,  had  we  not  suffered  severely  from  thirst. 
Nearly  all  of  our  scanty  allowance  of  three  quarts  of 
water  a  day  for  each  man  went  for  cooking  our  food.  The 
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remainder  was  doled  out  stingily,  and  the  tin  dipper  was 
locked  up  to  prevent  us  pilfering  a  drink  from  the  barrel. 
Water  at  sea  was  scarcer  and  more  valuable  than  whisky 
ashore.  Now  and  then,  when  the  good  Lord  sent  rain,  we 
caught  what  water  we  could  from  the  cabin  deck  and  from 
canvas  spread  for  that  purpose.  After  a  heavy  shower 
the  barrels  on  deck  were  full;  but  the  water  turned  rot- 
ten— I  am  no  scientist  to  explain  why — and  the  reek  was 
as  horrible  as  the  taste  was  abominable.  Both  smell  and 
taste  vanished,  however,  after  ten  days;  the  water  then 
was  clear  and  sweet,  although  it  reeked  of  tar  from  the 
spun  yarn  used  in  slinging  the  dipper.  To  this  reek  we 
were  inured,  for  the  odor  of  tar  permeated  the  whole  ves- 
sel: it  was  in  our  food;  it  was  (incredible  as  that  may 
seem)  in  our  bodies.  Since  Heaven  had  sent  the  rain 
and  it  cost  the  Ida's  owners  nothing,  the  dipper  at  last 
was  allowed  to  loll  in  the  barrel. 

Lack  of  drinking  water  was  not  our  sole  privation. 
More  than  once  I  saw  eight  men  wash  their  hands  and 
faces,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  single  quart.  Economy 
could  scarcely  go  farther.  Small  wonder  that  we  prayed 
for  rain,  aye,  importuned  Heaven  for  a  deluge,  and  when 
a  tropical  shower  fell,  plugged  the  scuppers  and  turned 
the  decks  into  a  huge  laundry  and  bath,  in  which  we 
washed  our  clothing  and  bodies  and  frolicked  like  school- 
boys. 

Heat,  thirst;  heat,  rot:  so  ran  the  tale.  It  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  Ida's  stores  to  deteriorate  further;  but 
they  grew  worse  as  we  ran  south.  Weevils  and  maggots 
infested  the  bread,  and  if  the  biscuit  was  not  tied  down, 
it  would  crawl  away.    "What  are  you  growling  about?" 
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demanded  a  wag.  "You're  getting  fresh  meat,  when 
you're  not  entitled  to  it.  Shut  your  eyes  and  go  it  bUnd." 
The  pork,  too,  was  affected;  it  turned  rusty  in  color  and 
so  rancid  in  taste  that  we  steered  well  to  windward  while 
it  was  cooking,  for  the  stench  was  intolerable.  Yet 
hunger  drove  the  men  to  eat  the  lean  portions;  the  fat — 
four-fifths  of  the  meat — went  to  the  slush  barrel,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  except  for  the  oil  used  in  our  teapot  lamps 
in  the  forecastle,  were  the  cook's  perquisite.    How  Vv^e 


endured  the  stench  of  the  lamps  I  do  not  know:  none  but 
an  Eskimo,  it  seems,  could  have  stomached  the  nuisance. 

Bad  though  the  food  was,  the  cooking  was  worse.  An 
old  sea  saying  has  it  that  "God  sends  grub,  but  the  devil 
sends  cooks."  That  applied  with  some  justice  to  British 
vessels  of  the  '60's.  The  shipowners,  like  God,  were  far 
removed  from  us ;  yet  when  we  tried  to  form  some  crude 
notion  of  them  it  was,  I  fear,  with  blasphemous  results. 
We  expended  our  rancor  in  damning  those  capitalists  who 
fattened  their  bank  deposits  at  the  expense  of  half-starved 
sailors;  we  pictured  them  as  compelled  to  fare  on  the  rot- 
ten food  they  supplied  to  their  men.  More  than  once  we 
complained  to  the  captain,  only  to  be  met  with  the  unan- 
swerable retort:  "You  get  your  whack  according  to  Act 
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of  Parliament.  If  any  of  you  can  improve  on  the  cooking, 
he's  welcome  to  try  his  hand  in  the  galley."  That  we 
had  shipped  as  sailors  and  not  as  cooks  apparently  did 
not  occur  to  the  autocrat  of  the  poop;  or  rather  he  knew 
it  only  too  well.  Still  all  that  was  in  the  '60's:  to-day 
things  have  changed;  crews  are  fed  better,  perhaps  they 
are  even  pampered;  they  draw  larger  wages  and  receive 
far  more  consideration  than  we  did;  in  fact,  seamen  now 
rank  as  human  beings. 

A  most  leisurely  passage  was  the  Ida's.  Her  best  speed, 
with  everything  in  her  favor,  was  five  knots,  or  a  trifle 
more  than  that  number  of  land  miles,  an  hour.  What 
hearty  lad  could  not  walk  faster?  In  such  spurts  she 
drove  the  whole  ocean  before  her;  doubtless  she  cast 
many  a  tidal  wave  upon  God-fearing  lands  across  the 
Atlantic.  Wood  must  have  been  plentiful  when  she  was 
built;  that  must  have  been  when  tree-felling  was  first  dis- 
covered by  mankind.  She  had  been  hewed,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  Russia, 
and  she  had  been  under  the  flag  of  that  country  until  she 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  the  Crimean  War.  As  I 
think  back  upon  her,  she  constitutes  for  me  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  for  universal  peace:  but  for  the  fortunes 
of  that  iniquitous  war,  I  should  have  gone  to  sea  in 
another  craft. 

All  in  all  I  And  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  had  a  single 
redeeming  feature.  Her  rigging,  both  running  and  stand- 
ing, made  as  it  was  of  the  best  Russian  hemp,  hurt  our 
hands  cruelly  when  it  was  wet.  To  steer  the  old  tub  with 
yards  checked  in  or  squared  required  much  strength  and 
demanded  constant  vigilance:  one  moment  of  dozing  or 
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neglect,  and  the  helmsman  might  be  kicked  over  the 
wheel.  In  that  case  he  would  be  lucky  to  escape  without 
smashed  ribs.  Nearly  all  the  crew  came  to  grief  when 
the  old  box  was  running  free;  it  was  a  miracle  that  no 
one  was  permanently  crippled.  That  I  escaped  seems  no 
less  remarkable;  but  as  a  greenhorn  I  took  no  chances 
with  her  tricks.  Steering  was  the  only  duty  I  did  to  the 
Old  Man's  satisfaction.  Ah,  what  a  task  it  was!  I  needed 
no  coat  to  keep  me  warm  during  my  trick  at  the  wheel. 
She  was  a  perverse,  mulish  creature,  was  the  Ida:  she 
yawed  over  the  whole  ocean,  tracing  a  wake  like  all  the 
letters  of  all  the  alphabets,  O  included;  yet  with  all  her 
faults  she  seldom  shipped  heavy  seas  and  always  escaped 
pooping,  or  taking  a  wave  over  the  stern,  when  running 
before  a  swell. 

By  this  time  the  northeast  trades  had  set  in  steady  and 
sweet;  now  pleasant  weather  dimmed  or  erased  recollec- 
tion of  our  hardships.  In  the  quiet  night  watches  I  lent 
an  ear  to  such  songs  as  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave"  and 
to  the  swish  of  the  sea  about  the  hull ;  and  wondered  why 
any  poor  dolts  of  boys  remained  ashore.  Ah,  yes,  in  those 
latitudes  life  at  sea  was  all  that  a  lad  could  desire.  He 
could  plan  his  future,  as  rosy  as  the  sunset,  and  float  air 
castles  higher  than  the  piled  cloud  masses  that  sailed 
down  to  the  equator. 

In  this  holiday  spell  our  heavy-weather  sails  were  un- 
bent and  a  fine-weather  suit  of  old  canvas  run  up.  It  had 
seen  vconsiderable  service,  but  could  still  stand  the  moder- 
ate breath  of  the  trades.  In  our  spare  time  we  made  mats 
for  chafing  gear,  and  spun  yarn,  sennit,  foxes,  and  rob- 
ands.    What  they  are  the  curious  may  ascertain  in  the 
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dictionary.  They  are  almost  forgotten  in  this  age  of 
steam,  or  are  bought  from  ship  chandlers.  How  long  since 
I  have  fashioned  them!  When  I  think  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  the  sea  since  I  was  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, I  realize  what  is  this  thing  called  age. — The  heavy 
sails  were  now  overhauled  and  repaired;  and  as  the 
rigging  became  loose  in  the  soft  Southern  weather,  we 
began  to  set  it  up,  or  take  in  the  slack.  That  was  a  bit 
difficult,  for  all  rigging,  as  I  said,  was  of  the  best  Russian 
hemp.  The  main  shrouds  were  giants  among  ropes, 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  very  unwieldy  to 
handle;  but  the  job  had  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  consummate  seaman,  Mr.  Carnaghan.  Woe  to  the 
man  whose  work  was  unsatisfactory! 

Our  more  skillful  hands  were  employed  in  rattling 
down  the  rigging;  that  is,  in  repairing  and  replacing  the 
rope  ladders  by  which  we  went  aloft.  The  others  tarred 
down:  they  painted  the  rigging  with  tar.  For  a  time  my 
perch  was  a  boatswain's  swing,  a  narrow  board  suspended 
by  ropes  at  each  end.  On  this  I  rode,  swinging  a  heavy 
bucket  of  tar,  and  found  the  work  quite  difficult,  especially 
if  the  vessel's  movements  were  lively.  Fortunately  we  had 
good  weather  and  a  smooth  sea.  The  hints  of  a  shipmate 
were  helpful  and  in  them  I  found  a  sound  maxim: 
"When  your  work  is  properly  done.  Jack,  people  will 
praise  it,  without  asking  how  long  it  took." 

Mr.  Carnaghan  was  interested  in  instructing  me, 
principally  in  repairing  the  heavy  sails;  and  his  teaching 
did  not  lag,  for  he  was  not  always  satisfied  with  my  work. 
"Damn  you,  boy  Jack!"  he  would  exclaim.  "Didn't  I 
tell  you  three  stitches  to  the  inch?   There  you  are,  some- 
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times  with  two,  sometimes  with  four,  and  your  seams  as 
crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg.  Will  you  never  learn?" 
Feeling  in  good  voice,  after  such  a  kindly  tirade,  he  would 
break  into  song,  his  rich  baritone  rolling  over  the  waters 
in  "Chase  the  Buffalo,"  "Homeward  Bound,"  "Through 
the  Wild  Woods  We'll  Wander,"  or  "Slmg  the  Flowmg 
Bowl."  Is  there  any  sound  from  the  human  throat  that 
surpasses  a  baritone  singing  a  man's  song?  In  long  years 
at  sea  I  never  met  Carnaghan's  equal  as  a  seaman;  I 
picked  up  more  sailorizing  under  him  on  one  voyage  to 
Demerara  than  I  was  to  acquire  during  all  the  remainder 
of  my  service  before  the  mast. 

Captain  Allen,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  me  no  instruc- 
tion. For  some  reason,  which  I  never  quite  fathomed,  he 
took  a  dislike  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  a 
lively  handful.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  saw  that  he  had 
no  love  for  me,  and  naturally  I  took  pleasure  in  irritating 
him.  What  else  could  have  been  expected?  He  was  past 
seventy,  a  soured  old  man,  who  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
ever  young,  who  would  have  denied  that  he  had  ever 
crawled  on  a  floor,  or  had  his  first  tooth  and  first  breeches ; 
while  I  was  green  seventeen.  An  impossible  pair  we 
made.  One  day,  when  he  had  me  on  the  carpet  for  some 
trifling  transgression,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  instruct 
me  neither  in  navigation  nor  in  seamanship;  the  first  dealt 
with  the  mathematical  technique  of  our  profession,  the 
second  with  its  art.  "Thank  you.  Captain!"  said  I  sweetly. 
"Seamanship  I  can  learn  here  on  the  Ida.  Any  one  with 
brains  can  pick  up  navigation  from  Norie's  Epitome." 
"Get  forward,  you  insolent  young  scoundrel!"  he  roared, 
"or  I'll  be  tempted  to  take  a  rope  end  to  you."  That 
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ended  our  conversation.  Unable  to  forgive  me,  he  con- 
tinued to  find  fault;  his  bearing  was  rather  that  of  a 
querulous  old  woman  than  that  of  the  master  of  an  ocean- 
going bark.  Probably  I  had  hit  him  in  a  sore  spot  with 
my  boast  that  I  could  learn  navigation  without  his  teach- 
ing, for  he  held  only  a  certificate  of  servitude  as  master 
and  not  Board  of  Trade  papers. 

Yet  he  had  been  long  in  lofty  ships.  Once  I  overheard 
him  telling  Morgan  the  sailmaker,  with  whom  he  was 
occasionally  familiar,  that  he  had  been  a  master  for  fifty 
years;  he  had  had  his  first  command,  in  fact,  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  What  joy  was  his?  What  career 
did  his  mother  paint  for  him?  But  he  was  to  discover,  as 
we  all  must,  that  an  early  start  in  life  means  nothing,  and 
that  the  pauper  and  the  millionaire,  the  gallows  bird  and 
the  saint,  alike  occupy  little  ground  in  the  end.  If  any 
such  thought  occurred  to  him,  it  did  not  make  him  a 
philosopher.  Yet  who  would  be  a  philosopher  when  he 
can  command  other  men?  For  the  right  to  order  our 
fellows  about  most  of  us  would  barter  life  itself.  That, 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  summit  of  earthly  ambition. 
Money  and  rank  are  mere  symbols. 

During  all  those  years,  so  Allen  continued  in  his  self- 
appraising  monologue  to  Morgan,  over  the  life  span  of 
many  a  better  man,  he  never  had  lost  a  spar  or  a  sailor  at 
sea.  Which  might  have  been  the  worse  offense  I  leave 
to  the  reader's  judgm.ent.  But  that  record,  I  hasten  to  add 
in  Allen's  behalf,  was  no  mean  one.  He  also  had  been 
connected,  though  remotely,  with  history,  with  the  great 
yarn  of  the  world.  Years  before  he  had  been  master  of 
the  Bellerophon,  the  warship  to  which  Napoleon  sur- 
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rendered  himself.  She  had  been  sold  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, and  as  a  merchant  vessel  had  been  commanded 
by  Jock  Allen.  His  feet  had  trod  the  planks  that  the 
steps  of  Bonaparte  had  pressed.  Here  am  I,  more  re- 
moved from  Jock  Allen's  day  than  he  was  from 
Napoleon's.  So  do  one  man's  life  and  experience  overlap 
another's,  and  wise  scholars  describe  as  history  what  the 
past  has  seen  or  heard  rumored.  Aye,  in  our  own  little 
way,  we  each  make  history. 

We  were  in  the  tropics  at  that  time.  Good  latitudes 
for  soul,  mind,  yes,  and  body  too.  Now  and  then  we 
caught  fresh  meat  in  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  bonito,  and 
could  forget  for  a  few  days  the  ship's 
provisions.  A  nosy  fellow,  the  por- 
poise, always  frolicking  under  the 
bark's  bows.  We  could  not  overlook 
such  deep-sea  sociability.  When  a 
school  approached,  the  cry  of  "Down 
tools!"  brought  even  the  off  watch 
scurrying  on  deck  for  the  sport.  This 
relaxation  of  discipline — how  old 
may  it  be?  Is  it  a  heritage  from  the 
lean  days  of  the  first  seamen?  The 
question  is  not  academic,  since  our 
needs  were  primitive.  We  seldom 
caught  more  than  one  porpoise,  for 
the  reek  of  blood,  true  warm  animal 
blood,  terrified  the  others  of  the 
school,  and  they  rushed  away  while 
other  mammals,  to  wit,  the  crew  of 
the  Ida,  gazed  hungrily  after  them. 
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Merchant  vessels  usually  carried  but  one  harpoon:  that 
explains  why  we  could  make  no  true  haul.  Whalers, 
which  some  seafaring  folk  regard  contemptuously,  with 
their  better  equipment  might  land  as  many  as  rv\'enty  por- 
poise at  a  catch.  Ah,  well,  whalers  might  stink,  but  their 
crews  dined  nobly.  On  the  Ida  such  a  rare  treat  was 
porpoise  that  the  skipper  himself  joined  in  the  fun.  Did 
he  not  receive  both  heart  and  liver,  parts  too  rich  for  the 
delicate  stomachs  of  foremast  hands?  With  one  harpoon, 
then,  we  hunted,  the  harpooner  striking  from  his  station 
in  the  martingale  stays.  If  he  made  a  hit,  the  bark  was 
maneuvered  to  deaden  her  way  and  to  facilitate  landing 
the  prize  on  deck,  and  lest  the  iron  fail  to  hold,  a  running 
bowline  was  slipped  over  the  tail  of  the  capture.  Once 
on  deck,  a  porpoise  revealed  its  likeness  to  the  whale,  of 
which  it  is  a  remote  cousin,  much  smaller,  of  course,  but 
also  a  warm-blooded  mammal;  in  color  it  is  dark  blue,  in 
length  from  six  to  nine  feet,  and  its  jaw  is  snoutlike. 
Under  the  skin  lies  a  thick  coat  of  blubber,  and  under 
that  fat  a  palatable  meat,  which  is  especially  appetizing 
chopped  up  with  onions.  On  the  bark  Ida,  of  course,  we 
might  as  well  have  looked  for  roses  as  onions,  and  it  was 
only  later  that  I  learned  what  a  dainty  dish  porpoise  was 
when  thus  served.  While  the  flesh  lasted  we  loosened  our 
belts,  dined  sumptuously,  and  hoped  for  more  luck. 

The  swift  and  powerful  dolphin  we  landed  with  spears, 
w^hich  stunned  the  fish  and  made  it  easier  to  pull  them 
aboard;  but  usually  they  were  taken  with  hooks,  to  which 
white  rags  and  small  strips  of  red  cloth  were  attached. 
This  lure  was  dangled  from  the  jib  boom  and  jerked  to  and 
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fro.  The  faster  the  movement  of  the  bait,  the  easier  the 
catch,  for  the  decoy  probably  lay  in  the  likeness  of  the  bits 
of  rag  to  flying  fish,  the  favorite  food  of  the  dolphin. 
For  beauty  nothing  could  equal  the  original  hunt.  To  see 
a  delicate,  azure-winged  flying  fish  fleeing;  to  mark  the 
dolphin,  probably  the  swiftest  of  all  swimmers,  in  hot 
pursuit;  to  watch  the  flying  fish  clear  the  water  and  skim 
the  surface  in  vain  hope  of  escape,  and  the  dolphin,  with 
a  tremendous  burst  of  speed,  leap  into  the  air  and  fling 
himself  upon  his  prey:  that  was  something  not  easily  for- 
gotten, a  picture  brimful  with  the  zest  of  life,  overrunning 
with  the  tragedy  of  existence. 

Bonito  were  always  welcome;  as  game  fish  they  fur- 
nished no  less  sport  than  food.  But  the  eagerness  of  the 
fishermen  was  such  that  their  lines  and  language  became 
easily  fouled.  In  the  capture  of  the  bonito  we  had  to 
make  use  of  empty  bags,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hold  the  fish  in  the  hand.  Their  struggles  sent  a  tremu- 
lous shivering,  like  an  electric  shock,  through  one's 
frame;  and  even  when  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
deck  the  lashing  of  their  tails  and  the  trembling  of 
their  bodies  could  be  felt  throughout  the  ship.  As 
a  species  of  mackerel,  with  a  very  palatable,  rather 
dark  meat,  they  provided  a  fresh  mess  that  was  badly 

needed  on  the  Ida. 

Now  and  then,  in  calm 
weather,  we  saw  sharks 
idling  about  the  vessel,  at- 
tended by  their  faithful 
friends,  the  tiger-striped  pilot 
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fish.  These  sometimes  ventured  into  the  mouths  of  the 
monsters,  probably  to  feed  upon  the  lice  that  infested 
the  sharks;  perhaps  also,  as  some  of  the  men  thought, 
to  warn  their  grisly  patrons  of  danger.  Some  of  the 
beasts  we  had  the  pleasure  of  killing,  for  seamen  hate 
sharks  as  landsmen  hate  snakes,  and  seldom  lose  an 
opportunity  of  dispatching  one.  That  took  some  time. 
After  the  sharks  were  hooked  and  dragged  aboard, 
their  heads  had  to  be  battered  to  pieces  with  handspikes, 
a  long  task,  seeing  that  they  endured  a  world  of  punish- 
ment before  they  succumbed.  Cutting  off  their  tails  was 
quicker,  but  a  dirty  job,  as  streams  of  blood  sprayed  the 
deck  over  a  radius  of  fifteen  feet.  Years  later,  when  fish- 
ing for  sharks  on  a  commercial  scale,  I  was  to  learn  that 
only  a  little  skill  is  required  to  kill  them  almost  instantly. 

Our  voyage  was  now  about  to  begin,  for  up  to  this  time 
it  had  been  a  mere  delusion.  We  might  be  on  the  deep 
sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land:  that  signified  nothing. 
Form  on  the  poop,  form  in  the  forecastle;  and  not  until 
the  latter  had  held  its  time-honored  rite  of  the  Dead  Horse 
Funeral  could  the  mate  begin  to  date  his  log. 

The  Dead  Horse  Funeral  solemnized  the  end  of  the 
month,  of  that  first  long  month  the  wages  of  which  had 
been  squandered  before  the  Ida  left  her  wharf  in  Glas- 
gow. Seamen  who  applied  for  an  advance  on  signing  the 
articles  (and  few  did  not)  received  notes  for  a  month's 
wages,  payable  three  days  after  the  ship's  sailing.  These 
notes  were  cashed  by  land  sharks  at  ruinous  rates,  some- 
times forty  per  cent  or  more,  which  they  justified  by  the 
risk  of  the  sailor's  failing  to  join  his  ship.    The  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  month's  end  now  appears:  a  man's  earnings 
were  henceforth  his,  and  he  could  look  forward  to  jingling 
money  in  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

A  large  log  was  rigged  fantastically  and  painted  to  re- 
semble a  horse;  a  saddle  and  bridle  were  prepared  and 
lines  attached  to  serve  as  traces.  This  was  done  by  the 
hands;  the  afterguards,  or  officers,  never  participated, 
probably  because  they  had  received  no  advance  notes,  or 
if  they  had,  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  the  fact; 
in  either  case,  they  had  their  dignity  to  consider.  I  was 
chosen  as  rider,  since  I  was  the  youngest  and  had  no 
"dead  horse"  to  work  out.  The  crew  mustered,  laid  hold 
of  the  traces,  one  watch  to  each  line,  and  sang,  as  they 
marched,  the  responses  to  a  lugubrious  dirge  led  by  the 
chanteyman: 

"Poor  old  horse,  your  day  is  done — 

(Chorus)  And  we  say  so,  and  we  hope  so — 
Poor  old  horse,  your  race  is  run — 

(Chorus)  Oh,  poor  old  man! 
It's  time  for  you  to  say  good-by — 

(Chorus)  And  we  say  so,  and  we  hope  so — 
Poor  old  horse,  you  soon  will  die! — 

(Chorus)  Oh,  poor  old  man!" 

With  each  line  of  the  chorus  a  tug  on  the  traces  dragged 
the  horse,  more  or  less  concurrently  with  the  rider,  about 
the  deck,  until  the  procession  returned  to  its  starting  point. 
There  the  Dead  Horse  was  slung  by  a  whip  from  the  fore- 
yard  arm  and  hoisted,  to  the  same  dirge;  it  dangled  im- 
pressively for  a  few  moments  until  one  of  the  crew,  sta- 
tioned in  the  yard,  cut  it  adrift.  To  three  rousing  cheers 
it  plunged  overboard.    With  some  such  delight,  I  fancy, 
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the  Jews  of  old  burdened  a  goat  with  their  sins  and  drove 
him  into  the  wilderness. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  when  the  world  should 
have  been  more  cheery  for  every  one,  I  got  into  serious 
trouble  with  the  Old  Man.  While  skylarking  with  one 
of  the  sailors,  I  failed  to  hear  the  captain's  cry  of  "Hove 
the  reell"  (heave  the  log).  At  his  second  call  I  hurried 
aft.  "What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  he  cried  in  a  rage,  '  by 
compelling  me  to  shout  three  times? — Enough  to  wake 
the  deadi"  "I  heard  you  only  once,  sir,"  I  replied.  "Why 
didn't  you  answer  at  first?"  he  demanded.  "You  were 
asleep."  "No,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  was  not."  "Don't  con- 
tradict me,  you  damned  young  scoundrel!"  he  roared. 
With  that  he  lifted  a  cane,  used  on  occasion  to  drive  the 
ship's  pig  from  the  after  deck,  as  though  to  flog  me;  but 
he  never  struck,  for  I  caught  him  about  the  waist  and 
forced  him  against  the  taffrail,  exclaiming  furiously  that 
I  would  throw  him  overboard  if  he  laid  upon  me  with 
the  stick.  Mr.  Carnaghan,  coming  upon  us,  dragged  me 
loose,  gave  me  a  severe  reprimand,  and  sent  me  for^^ard, 
yet  his  twinkling  eyes  belied  the  tongue-lashing. 

In  the  forecastle  the  men  had  might}'  glee  in  speculating 
on  my  punishment.  Their  guesses  ranged  from  a  single 
year  at  hard  labor  to  life  imprisonment  for  attempted  mur- 
der on  the  high  seas.  Those  sea  laxvyers  delighted  to 
bring  home  the  enormity  of  my  offense:  I  was  greatly 
frightened  and  decidedly  off  my  feed  for  several  days.  At 
length,  watching  for  my  opportunity,  I  slipped  into  Mr. 
Carnaghan's  room  during  his  watch  below  and  poured 
forth  my  terrified  soul.  "Ah,  never  mind,  my  lad,"  said 
the  good  mate.    "They're  only  teasing  you.    There's  not 
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the  slightest  chance  of  your  being  punished.  Captain 
Allen  committed  himself  when  he  tried  to  flog  you  for 
no  fault  of  yours.  Mind  you,  I'm  neither  praising  nor 
blaming  you.  Behave  yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  boy 
Jack,  and  learn  to  curb  your  Hielan'  temper." 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a  voyage  on  the  bark 
Ida.  Slowly  but  surely  the  old  windjammer  was  plowing 
into  discolored  water.  Evidently  the  nigger  wenches  of 
Demerara  were  tailing  to  our  towline  and  pulling  us 
toward  port.  Though  the  deep  sea  was  mottled  by  the 
faint  but  indelible  silt  of  the  Demerara  River,  Captain 
Allen  was  evidently  anxious  about  our  position.  Peer  as 
we  might  through  the  shimmer  of  an  equatorial  noon,  no 
land  was  visible.  Our  soundings,  first  of  fifteen,  then  of 
eight,  fathoms,  showed  sand  and  mud  on  the  lead.  At 
last  came  a  cry  of  "Sail  O!"  from  the  lookout  aloft. 
"Where  away?"  snapped  the  skipper.  "A  point  on  the 
port  bow,  sir."  There  we  made  out  the  smudge  of  a 
steamer's  smoke,  spreading  and  flaring,  until  the  vessel's 
hull  arose  over  the  horizon.  We  set  our  course  to  inter- 
cept her,  and  hoisted  our  ensign.  With  her  colors  also 
showing,  the  steamer  bore  down  upon  us;  from  her  Cap- 
tain Allen  learned  the  bearings  and  distance  of  the  light- 
ship outside  the  fairway  to  Georgetown,  which  sailors 
always  knew  as  Demerara.  Our  yards  were  trimmed,  and 
we  headed  for  the  lightship,  while  every  one  on  board 
looked  out  eagerly  for  that  first  "landfall."  As  we  closed 
in  on  the  shore  the  water  became  muddier  and  much  drift- 
wood floated  seaward  with  the  current. 

When  we  picked  up  the  lightship,  however,  it  was  too 
late  to  enter  the  harbor  that  day,  and  we  anchored  to 
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await  dawn  and  a  pilot.  For  the  first  time  since  her  voy- 
age began  the  Ida  was  at  rest.  Life  holds  no  harder  ordeal 
for  a  seaman  than  to  stare  at  a  long-awaited  landfall 
through  the  dusk,  to  see  lights  blossom  on  land,  to  sniff 
the  offshore  breeze,  and  yearn  for  all  that  earth  holds  for 
him,  when  he  knows  that  he  must  spend  still  another  night 
in  the  same  narrow  forecastle  that  has  confined  him  for 
months.  The  vessel  was  moored,  the  sails  were  furled, 
ropes  coiled,  and  decks  washed  dov/n;  and  after  the  cry 
of  "Splice  the  main  brace!"  from  Mr.  Carnaghan  had 
summoned  all  hands  aft,  we  celebrated  our  arrival  each 
with  a  glass  of  grog. 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN  MURDERS  MY  BEST  FRIEND  ON  THE 
BARK  "IDA"  AND  LATER  PUTS  ME  IN  JAIL 

Although  we  could  not  go  ashore,  for  the  first  night  in 
sixty-seven  we  had  unbroken  rest.  Watches  were  forgot- 
ten; we  all  snored  together.  Next  morning  we  were 
routed  out  bright  and  early.  With  coffee  finished  and 
pipes  going,  we  were  ready  for  the  pilot,  who  came  steal- 
ing alongside  in  a  canoe.  He  was  a  ponderous  and  im- 
portant nigger,  and  in  his  characteristics  resembled  his 
fellows  all  over  the  world.  ''Ah,  good  morning,  Cap- 
tain," they  seem  to  say.  "So  you're  here  at  last.  Well, 
you've  kept  me  waiting  long  enough.  I've  been  safe 
ashore  all  this  time,  while  you've  braved  the  ocean;  what 
is  that  to  me  if  I  miss  my  dinner?  Have  your  crew  look 
sharp." 

Before  a  smart  favorable  breeze,  but  against  an  ebb  tide, 
we  entered  the  port  and  moored  with  both  anchors  in 
a  harbor  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  rigs  flying  many  flags, 
principally  Yankee,  Blue  Nose,  or  Nova  Scotian,  and 
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British,  among  the  last  being  a  large  coolie  ship  recently 
arrived  from  India.  Our  sails  were  unbent  and  stowed 
away,  and  work  for  the  day  was  ended. 

Soon  came  the  bumboat  men  with  eggs,  bread,  bananas, 
mangoes,  and  oranges,  limes  to  mix  with  drinking  water, 
green  coconuts,  too,  the  soft  meat  of  which  could  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  My  troubles  were  over,  my  pound-and-pint 
rations  forgotten;  I  gamboled  with  the  other  lads  of  sail- 
ors, and  none  of  us  realized  that  our  purchases  saved  our 
owners  the  cost  of  feeding  us,  and  that  the  Old  Man 
received  ten  per  cent  commission  on  what  we  were  buying, 
in  addition  to  his  profits  from  the  ship's  slop  chest.  Aye, 
Jack  was  fleeced  afloat  and  ashore.  What  difference? 
Around  went  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  Captain  Allen 
allowed  each  watch  in  grudging  admission  that  the  longest 
voyages  at  last  bring  men  to  land;  and  the  evening  ended 
with  song  and  dance. 

At  dawn  I  was  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  first  foreign 
port  I  had  visited.  From  the  shore,  though  the  day  was 
young,  came  an  oppressive  sweet  odor  and  a  drowsy  hum 
of  insects.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  mosquito,  the 
first  I  had  seen,  which  made  our  acquaintance  so  rapidly 
that  one  of  the  crew  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  his  body  a 
mass  of  festered  sores  caused  by  his  immoderate  scratch- 
ing. When  finally  I  set  foot  on  shore,  which  had  come 
off  to  us  piecemeal  in  pilots  and  lights,  mangoes  and  mos- 
quitoes, my  impressions  were  sheer  bliss.  Amid  palms 
and  other  tropical  trees  nestled  the  houses  of  the  city,  the 
homes  of  men  who,  somewhat  strangely,  lived  here  in- 
stead of  in  Scotland.  The  look  and  smell  of  things  and 
the  bright  sun  shining  on  that  land  of  verdure  impressed 
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me  so  vividly  that  to-day,  after  all  these  years,  George- 
town is  brightest  in  my  memories  of  cities.  Yet  the  place 
was  not  altogether  an  Eden,  for  the  heat  was  intense. 

Assisted  by  negro  stevedores,  we  began  to  discharge 
our  cargo  of  machinery,  brick,  dry  goods,  and  liquors.  In 
the  hold  were  eight  boilers  weighing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  tons  each,  good  Scotch  boilers,  and  heavy  too ; 
but  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carnaghan,  v/ho  had 
been  a  master  rigger  of  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany for  many  years,  they  were  handled  easily  with  a  shear 
legs  derrick  made  of  two  lower  topsail  yards.  Man  power 
had  to  be  used,  since  no  floating  steam  derricks  were  avail- 
able. In  everything  I  took  a  keen  interest,  a  delight  in 
seeing  the  apparently  impossible  accomplished;  and  what 
I  learned  came  in  handy  for  me  afterward,  when  I  myself 
as  an  officer  had  to  move  heavy  weights. 

Despite  the  excellent  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  Car- 
naghan, the  work  took  four  days.  While  it  was  progress- 
ing the  main  brace  was  spliced  a  reasonable  number  of 
times  in  order  to  lubricate  our  throats,  as  all  work  was 
done  to  the  sound  of  chanteys.  Even  this  volume  of 
liquor  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Carnaghan.  When  work  was 
done  he  would  sing  out  to  me,  "Rig  up,  boy  Jack,  we're 
going  ashore."  That  meant  we  were  bound  to  a  hotel 
frequented  by  sugar  planters  and  their  overseers,  all  Scotch 
by  birth  or  descent,  a  jolly  set,  able  and  rugged  men 
and  hard  drinkers,  who  made  the  mate  royally  welcome 
with  many  a  deoch-an-dorris,  and  ordered  more  than  one 
good  supper  for  me  and  filled  my  pockets  with  spending 
money.  Time  flew  by  with  yarning,  singing,  eating,  and 
drinking,  while  Mr.  Carnaghan  was  reluctant  to  depart 
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and  his  friends  were  loadi  to  see  him  go.  So  late  did  he 
stay  and  so  much  did  he  drink  that  each  evening  I  had 
to  threaten  to  return  on  board  alone ;  then,  and  then  only, 
would  he  bid  farewell  to  his  cronies,  pledge  himself  to 
come  next  evening,  and  assure  me  that  he  would  take 
"only  one  more  dram,  boy  Jack."  With  the  directness  of 
a  youngster  I  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  drink  so  much, 
Mr.  Carnaghan?"  "When  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  boy 
Jack,"  he  replied,  "you  may  know."  Here  am  I,  now  far 
older.  Well? 

Within  a  few  days,  the  heavy  weights  having  been  dis- 
charged, the  gear  was  to  be  dismantled  and  the  spars  re- 
placed. While  one  of  them  was  being  lowered  Mr.  Car- 
naghan stood  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  forecastle.  As 
one  of  the  men  said  to  him,  his  situation  was  full  of 
danger;  but  muddled  with  drink,  he  insisted  that  all  was 
well.  "Heave  away,  you  sons  of  Edinburgh!"  cried  he. 
Then  the  yard,  actuated  by  some  diabolic  cantrip,  swung 
clear  of  the  rigging  and  crushed  Mr.  Carnaghan  against 
the  house,  and  one  of  the  iron  eyebolts  of  the  spar  pene- 
trated his  temple.  A  man  caught  him  and  laid  him  gently 
upon  the  deck,  while  others  stripped  off  their  clothing 
to  make  a  pillow.  Bending  low  over  him,  one  asked, 
"How  do  you  feel,  sir?"  "Sore,  sore,"  murmured  Carna- 
ghan, and  rubbed  his  finger,  on  which  there  was  a  felon, 
against  his  thigh.  In  that  last  flickering  of  his  conscious- 
ness, perhaps  of  life  itself,  it  seemed  that  he  felt  no  pain 
from  the  mortal  wound  in  his  temple  and  recalled  only 
his  sore  hand.  Almost  before  we  realized  what  had 
occurred,  he  was  dead. 

Hurried  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral;  the 
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carpenter  constructed  a  coffin,  and  next  morning  the  body 
was  taken  ashore.  From  all  ships  in  the  harbor  ensigns 
flew  at  half-mast.  The  crew  manned  the  oars  of  one 
boat,  towing  the  other,  which  I  steered,  and  in  which  was 
the  body.  Before  me  was  the  coffin,  draped  with  the 
Union  Jack;  a  brute  of  a  shark,  whose  fin  clove  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  trailed  astern. 


Poor  Mr.  Carnaghan  and  his  poor  wife!  She  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  off  Greenock,  on 
our  departure  from  Glasgow, — the  last  time  she  was  to 
see  him.  And  poor  John  Cameron!  Mr.  Carnaghan  had 
been  my  best  friend,  how  good  I  scarcely  knew  then,  for 
he  had  taught  me  a  lesson  that  many  other  men  have  had 
to  learn  with  far  more  distress.  He  ordered  me  aloft  to 
shin  up  the  royal  pole,  fifteen  feet  above  the  rigging,  and 
clear  the  dogvane.  "I  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Carnaghan,"  I 
protested.  Gripping  one  of  my  ears,  he  gave  it  a  hard 
pull.  "You  can't,  eh?"  Several  more  tugs,  each  accom- 
panied by  the  question,  and  then  he  continued  emphati- 
cally, "See  here,  boy  Jack:  there's  no  such  word  as  can't 
aboard  ship.    You  may  say  you  won't;  but,  damn  you, 
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never  say  you  can't."  With  that  he  released  me,  kicked 
me  to  assist  me  on  my  way,  and  ordered,  "Now  do  as  I 
tell  you."   Needless  to  say,  I  did. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  a  grateful  boyish  heart  I 
mourned  the  good  mate.  If  less  downcast  than  I,  the  men 
likewise  regretted  his  passing, — aye,  and  took  advantage 
of  his  long  absence.  Before  his  death  they  had  behaved 
very  well;  now  they  lost  interest  in  their  work,  and  lack- 
ing proper  supervision,  drank  heavily  and  quarreled  con- 
stantly. Captain  Allen  was  altogether  unable  to  restrain 
them. 

One  brawl  came  close  to  tragedy  when  the  ship  Scindia, 
moored  ahead  of  us,  dragged  her  anchors  in  a  strong  ebb 
tide  and  bore  down  upon  the  Ida.  Deaf  to  the  Old  Man's 
orders  to  pay  out  the  chain  and  put  the  wheel  hard  over, 
so  that  the  Ida  might  sheer  to  one  side  and  let  the  other 
vessel  pass,  our  crew,  staggering  like  drunken  lords  along 
the  deck,  chose  that  inopportune  time  to  fight.  The  affray 
ended  when  one  man  seized  a  broadax  and  drove  the 
others  into  the  rigging.  I  wonder  how  many  men  would 
have  been  slain  aboard  ships  if  there  had  not  been  handy 
places  into  which  they  might  climb. 

Some  of  the  crew,  aided  by  the  officers,  did  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  captain's  orders,  but  their  efforts  were  be- 
lated, and  the  Scindia  struck  us  with  a  tremendous  crash 
on  the  starboard  side,  carried  away  some  of  our  rigging, 
and  snapped  off  the  main  royal  yard,  while  ropes  and 
blocks  came  down  by  the  run  from  aloft.  All  this  was  to 
the  accompaniment  of  shouts  and  drunken  curses  from 
both  crews,  for  the  Scindia' s  men  were  in  no  better  state 
than  our  own.   It  was  incredible  that  greater  damage  had 
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not  resulted  in  view  of  the  crash  and  splintering,  sound  of 
falling  blocks,  and  alarmed  yells  of  men.  Then  the 
Scindia  drifted  down  the  river  until  finally  her  anchors 
did  hold.  After  the  collision  the  men  quieted,  but  v/ere 
unfit  for  work.  Next  morning  they  awoke  with  aching 
heads  and  mauled  faces.  A  sorry-looking  lot  they  were 
as  they  patched  one  another's  cuts  and  bruises  and  laughed 
and  joked  as  though  they  had  enjoyed  jolly  sport.  And 
so,  I  fancy,  they  had. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  our  cook  and 
steward,  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  birth- 
place, a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  Georgetown. 
Slushy  (as  the  cook  was  known  to  the  men)  left  for 
home  attired  in  all  his  war  paint,  brass-bound  from  truck 
to  keelson.  A  shipmate  and  I  pulled  the  dusky  poten- 
tate ashore;  as  a  reward  we  received  a  couple  of  shillings 

— not  for  ferrying  him, 
but  because  of  my 
mate's  artful  flattery: 
"My,  Steward,  you  do 
look  a  perfect  toff.  All 
the  girls  will  be  crazy 
over  you."  Too  quickly 
did  the  shillings  melt 
away,  yet  we  had  a 
royal  good  time  with 
them,  for  those  were 
the  good  days  when 
things  were  cheap.  Our 
money  gone,  we  re- 
traced our  steps  to  our 
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boat.  It  was  high  and  dry,  so  that  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  rising  tide. 

While  we  were  trying  to  amuse  ourselves  on  the  beach 
I  spied  some  barges  laden  with  sugar  cane,  which  were 
awaiting  their  turn  at  the  sugar  mills.  My  mate  and  I 
thought  that  our  own  mills,  our  teeth,  to  wit,  were  in 
first-class  order;  and  I  approached  the  darky  in  charge  of 
one  barge.  ''Captain,"  said  I,  in  a  wheedling  manner, 
"would  you  give  me  a  small  piece  of  cane?"  His  chest 
inflated  at  being  thus  addressed,  the  nigger  filled  my  arms 
with  stalks,  and  my  friend  and  I  began  grinding.  We 
felt  happy  while  the  juice  ran  down  our  throats;  but  the 
effects  of  our  dissipation  were  painful:  for  three  days  we 
experienced  all  the  qualms  produced  by  castor  oil. 

Soon  afterward  we  lost  two  men.  One  was  discharged 
for  stealing  Roberts'  watch  and  jewelry;  the  other,  a  Nor- 
wegian named  Olesen,  deserted  because  of  me.  Captain 
Allen  had  given  me  a  few  shillings  to  buy  some  necessary 
articles  for  myself;  having  a  little  money  left,  I  spent  it 
for  rum,  fruit,  and  coconuts  for  the  crew,  and  saved  only 
one  nut  for  myself.  It  was  stolen  by  Olesen;  when  I  re- 
proached him  with  the  theft,  he  threatened  to  beat  me. 
In  no  wise  afraid,  and  encouraged  by  one  of  the  men, 
who  promised  to  back  me  up  if  I  needed  help,  I  set  upon 
the  Scandinavian.  Although  he  was  older  and  far  heavier, 
I  soon  had  him  groggy.  To  save  himself,  he  clinched, 
and  we  went  to  the  deck,  he  underneath.  Falling  in  the 
narrow  doorway  to  the  forecastle,  where  he  could  not 
throw  me  off,  he  pulled  down  my  head  and  bit  me  deeply 
in  the  cheek.  Driven  mad  by  the  pain,  I  drew  my  sheath 
knife  and  pounded  his  face  with  the  handle  until  Captain 
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Allen,  rushing  forward,  released  Olesen  and  gave  us  both 
a  good  heckling.  "You  damned  scoundrel!"  said  the  Old 
Man  to  me.  "You'll  end  your  days  in  the  penitentiary." 
However,  I  have  kept  out  of  prison  thus  far.  On  the  next 
morning  Olesen  was  missing. 

Our  stay  at  Demerara  should  have  been  growing  short, 
but  it  was  prolonged  by  a  chance  discovery  that  about  half 
the  cases  of  whisky  in  our  cargo  had  been  looted  and 
bricks  substituted  for  bottled  liquor,  probably  by  the  steve- 
dores of  Glasgow.  This  necessitated  the  opening  of  every 
case  and  a  check  of  the  contents.  At  length  we  could 
load  ballast  for  a  passage  to  Milk  River,  Jamaica.  Sailing 
day  came;  to  the  chanteys  "Good-by,  Fare  Ye  Well"  and 
"Bound  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  we  hove  the  anchors,  and 
with  wind  and  tide  favoring  us,  left  astern  the  turbid 
waters  of  Demerara. 

As  usual  the  Ida  jogged  on  at  her  snail's  pace  of  four 
or  five  knots  an  hour,  but  made  as  much  fuss  as  she  should 
at  twice  the  speed.  Our  run  was  monotonous  except  for 
a  hurricane  that  caught  us  unaware  during  the  watch  of 
the  new  mate,  Mr.  Telfer,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Car- 
naghan.  Luckily  the  captain  came  on  deck  in  the  nick 
of  time.  "Call  all  hands  to  shorten  sail,"  he  ordered 
sharply.  To  the  man  at  the  wheel:  "Keep  her  dead 
before  the  wind."  Turning  out  smartly,  the  watch  below 
assisted  in  a  record  reduction  of  canvas.  While  it  lasted 
the  blow  was  more  than  wicked;  it  drove  the  old  scow 
under  bare  poles  faster  than  she  had  ever  traveled  before. 

West  Indian  hurricanes  are  not  to  be  despised.  Were 
they  encountered  in  cold  climes,  many  a  sailing  vessel 
could  not  hope  to  survive  them;  but  the  weather  is  warm 
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in  the  low  latitudes  where  they  occur,  the  ropes  of  ships 
are  not  stiff  with  cold  and  wet,  and  the  men,  lightly  clad, 
not  hampered  by  heavy  clothing,  oilskins,  and  boots, 
can  give  good  accounts  of  themselves.   To  me  the  storm 
was  a  revelation  of  the  fury  of  wind.    As  Morgan  the 
sailmaker  observed,  it  blew  hard  enough  to  make  a  dog 
turn  tail  if  he  felt  inclined  to  bark.    Not  one  of  us  could 
bear  to  look  to  windward,  for  the  rain  pelted  our  faces 
with  such  force  that  it  seemed  the  skin  was  being  peeled 
off.    To  furl  the  sails  was  impossible.    Orders  issued  at 
the  height  of  the  tempest  could  not  be  heard:  no  human 
voice  could  cry  down  that  roaring  gale;  it  was  only  by 
reading  the  Old  Man's  signs  and  supplementing  them 
with  sheer  guesswork,  that  we  carried  on.    When  the 
blow  began  to  moderate,  the  main  brace  was  spliced,  which 
led  one  of  the  old  topers  to  remark  that  he  hoped  an- 
other hurricane  would  arise  soon.    One  was  enough  for 
me,  especially  as  the  Scindia,  which  sailed  from  Demerara 
a  day  after  us,  was  never  reported  again.    She  probably 
was  caught  by  the  storm,  and  capsized  before  sail  could 
be  shortened.     Her  owners  were  Pollock  &  Gilmour, 
whose  house  flag  bore  the  letters  "P.G."  in  white  on  a 
blue  ground.   Those  letters,  so  I  was  informed,  stood  for 
nothing  less  than  "Poverty  and  Grief."    Trust  forecastle 
hands  to  make  grotesque  sport  on  an  owner  s  initials. 

On  our  arrival  at  Milk  River  we  anchored  in  an  open 
roadstead  some  two  miles  from  land.  There  were  no 
signs  of  men  or  their  works;  only 


heavy,  lush,  all -encompassing 
tropical  vegetation  was  visible. 
He  who  dubbed  the  stream  Milk 
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River  must  have  been  a  mad  wag,  as  it  was  muddy  and 
infested  by  alligators.  I  had  a  closer  view  of  it,  and 
liked  it  none  the  better,  when  I  made  one  of  a  crew  of 
four  men  to  pull  the  captain  ashore.  Trees  clustering 
thick  on  low  and  swampy  banks,  with  the  sluggish  river 
sliding  between,  made  a  dismal  prospect. 

Two  miles  upstream  from  the  river's  mouth  we  landed 
the  Old  Man.  Up  a  path  leading  to  the  town,  situated 
about  four  miles  inland,  he  trailed;  and  we  wandered  after 
him.  In  a  clearing  we  found  a  shack,  a  most  welcome 
discovery,  for  it  proved  to  be  a  grogshop  owned  by  a 
darky,  who  invited  us  in  and  set  up  free  drinks  for  us 
penniless  seamen.  Had  we  not  been  cleaned  of  money 
at  Demerara,  Captain  Allen  scarcely  would  have  found 
a  sober  boat's  crew  on  his  return;  but  we  compensated  for 
our  unsatiated  thirst  by  spinning  for  our  shipmates  a  mag- 
nificent tissue  of  lies  about  our  time  ashore  and  especially 
about  the  people  we  had  seen.  In  consequence,  when 
Allen  decided  to  land  again  on  Sunday  to  attend  church 
(so  he  said) ,  there  was  a  rush  of  volunteers  for  the  boat. 

After  we  had  seen  the  Old  Man  safely  on  his  way  to 
church  we  hurried  to  the  darky's  place.  Our  dismay  was 
great  on  finding  it  closed.  A  pretty  mess  that  was,  when 
we  had  almost  fought  for  the  privilege  of  rowing  the 
skipper  ashore.  Search  as  we  would,  however,  we  found 
no  means  of  entering  the  shack,  and  perforce  wandered 
aimlessly  and  disconsolately  about  that  loadstone  of  a 
grogshop.  At  length,  when  our  patience  had  been  worn 
thin,  the  roving  eye  of  Kemp,  a  seaman,  fell  upon  an 
ax,  a  weapon  for  which  he  had  a  great  liking.  Picking 
it  up,  he  began  to  swing  it  from  his  shoulder  and  to  aim 
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at  the  door,  and  all  the  time  repeated,  "Will  I?  Will  I?" 
while  his  glance  flickered  at  the  rest  for  approval.  "Are 
you  crazy,  Kemp!"  I  exclaimed.    "Drop  that  ax!" 

Too  late!  Crash!  went  the  ax  through  the  door.  The 
mischief  had  been  done,  so  all  the  men  entered  and  helped 
themselves  to  liquor,  fully  resolved,  as  they  made  clear  in 
their  sage  talk,  to  pay  for  the  damaged  door  and  what 
they  drank.  But  one  dram  after  another  raced  down  their 
parched  throats,  until  the  guzzlers  were  ready  for  any- 
thing, and  young  Jack  Cameron  could  do  nothing  except 
sit  and  pray  for  the  Old  Man's  return.  Perhaps  my  pleas 
to  Heaven  could  not  be  heard  in  the  rising  roar  of  revelry; 
whatever  the  fact,  events  moved  swiftly  toward  a  climax. 
One  of  the  men  suggested  that  they  loot  the  place  and 
take  some  rum  aboard  the  Ida.  Hearty  cheers  greeted  the 
proposal.  Empty  tins  were  unearthed  and  filled  with 
liquor;  and  with  these  and  a  large  number  of  bottles,  the 
drunkards  set  sail  for  the  ship,  leaving  Allen  to  shift  for 
himself  when  church  was  over.  "Who  the  hell  cares  for 
that  damned  old  goat!"  ejaculated  one. 

The  men  pulled  the  boat,  while  I  steered.  Our  head- 
way was  stopped  frequently  for  the  oarsmen  to 
freshen  the  nip,  or,  in  land  parlance,  to  take  one 
more  drink,  after  which  it  was  buckle  to  again. 
Our  progress,  unhappily,  became  slower  and 
slower  as  one  man  after  another  keeled  over  and 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  he  wal- 
lowed in  sweet  dreams  and  bilge  water,  till  all 
were  helpless.  There  was  I  with  a  drunken  crew 
and  the  Ida  still  two  miles  away;  by  good  chance, 
however,  the  wind  was  light,  a  drizzling  rain  was 
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falling,  and  the  sea  was  smooth,  so  that  I  made  fair  head- 
way, although  I  was  sculling  with  one  oar. 

My  speed  increased  when  I  saw  a  boat  emerging  from 
the  river's  mouth.  "The  police!"  thought  I.  Pulling  for 
dear  life,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  liquor,  I  barely  man- 
aged to  get  alongside  the  ship's  rope  ladder  as  a  police 
boat  rounded  the  Ida's  stern.  I  hastily  made  fast  one  tin 
of  liquor  to  a  rope  that  had  been  thrown  from  the  ship, 
then  I  scrambled  aboard  with  three  bottles  of  rum  hidden 
in  my  shirt.  After  I  had  stowed  them  in  the  cargo,  where 
not  even  a  policeman  could  have  found  them,  I  hurried 
to  the  deck.  There  I  saw  the  cook  slinging  liquor  and 
drunken  men  aboard  and  defying  the  police  to  touch  either 
the  thieves  or  the  hard-won  drink.  Let  no  man  tell  John 
Cameron  that  a  cook  may  not  be  a  hero.  But  sad  to  relate, 
the  police  did  get  evidence  in  the  tin  to  which  I  had  at- 
tached a  line,  for  Tommy  Stewart,  the  imbecile,  who  threw 
the  rope,  thought  I  had  made  it  fast  to  the  boat,  and  so 
did  not  haul  away.  That  a  Scot's  nose  should  fail  to  sniff 
rum  still  remains  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  rejoice  to  record  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  police  failed  to  arrest  one  mis- 
creant: the  men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  declined, 
with  all  the  formality  required  by  the  occasion,  to  permit 
a  single  person  to  be  taken  from  the  ship. 

In  some  manner  known  only  to  himself.  Captain  Allen 
returned  to  the  Ida,  but  he  said  nothing  of  our  deserting 
him,  probably  because  the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he 
always  religiously  observed.  On  the  next  day  the  police 
arrived,  armed  and  accompanied  by  the  darky  rum  dis- 
penser. They  produced  a  warrant  for  our  arrest;  and  we 
were  taken  ashore.   After  landing  we  had  to  tramp  twelve 
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miles  through  a  steady  rain  to  Carlisle  Bay,  where  the 
nearest  magistrate  resided.  We  arrived  cold,  wet,  and 
desperately  hungry;  we  were  heartened  by  a  fairly  good 
meal;  and  we  had  even  better  cheer  after  nightfall:  then 
we  removed  the  doors  of  the  jail  and  fared  forth  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  the  town.  We  were  treated  handsomely 
by  the  people,  who  sympathized  with  us;  and  after  a  jolly 
night  we  returned  to  the  jail,  locked  ourselves  in  (though 
I  do  not  know  how  we  managed  to  replace  the  doors  on 
their  hinges),  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  A  good 
bath,  a  drink  of  rum  and  breakfast,  and  each  of  us  was 
happy  again  and  ready  for  a  joke  with  the  police. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  were  marched  to  the  courthouse  to 
stand  trial  for  housebreaking  and  theft.  The  magistrate 
was  an  Englishman,  a  retired  naval  officer,  a  true  John 
Bull,  a  jolly  good  fellow  who  knew  more  than  a  little 
about  sailors.  On  the  witness  stand  the  darky  could  not 
identify  us  as  the  men  who  had  broken  into  his  shack;  and 
the  other  witness  against  us,  a  small  blackamoor,  was 
equally  uncertain.  The  outcome  was  that  the  judge 
reprimanded  the  darky  for  bringing  such  a  serious  charge 
against  innocent  British  seamen  and  putting  them  to  great 
inconvenience,  not  to  speak  of  compelling  them  to  tramp 
for  several  miles  in  rainy  weather.  Looking  guiltier  than 
we  did,  the  poor  negro  was  not  at  all  cheered  when  the 
magistrate  acquitted  us. 

That  noon  we  had  dinner  with  genial  Judge  John  Bull. 
He  laughed  merrily  over  our  escapade,  but  added 
seriously,  "Now,  men,  whoever  of  you  plundered 
the  darky  must  make  good  his  loss."  This  we 
promised  faithfully  to  do.    When  we  started  on 
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our  return  to  the  ship  the  negro  and  his  pickaninny  wit- 
ness accompanied  us.  At  his  shack  he  invited  us  in  and 
gave  each  a  glass  of  rum.  After  our  long  tramp  it  tasted 
like  nectar — whatever  that  is.  Next  day  we  extended  to 
the  darky  the  hospitality  of  the  ship ;  paid  him  for  his  loss, 
which  amounted  to  only  a  few  shillings;  and  sent  him 
ashore  happy. 

While  some  of  us  were  thus  more  or  less  innocently 
engaged,  Morgan  and  O'Farrell,  a  Nova  Scotia  Irishman 
who  had  shipped  in  place  of  Olesen,  attempted  to  wreck 
the  Ida,  as  Morgan  confessed  to  me.  They  had  a  maul 
ready  to  drive  the  pin  from  the  shackle  of  the  anchor  cable 
and  had  prepared  a  rope  to  fasten  to  the  chain,  so  that 
they  could  ease  it  through  the  hawsepipe  and  awaken  no 
one;  but  the  wind  failed  to  veer  and  blow  directly  upon 
the  beach,  as  it  usually  did  about  midnight,  and  therefore 
they  abandoned  their  plot  for  the  time.  They  made  other 
attempts  besides,  yet  something  always  frustrated  them. 
OTarrell,  who  was  a  Fenian,  had  proposed  the  scheme 
to  Morgan,  a  fellow  Fenian:  with  the  Ida  wrecked,  and 
their  obligation  to  her  at  an  end,  they  intended  to  go  to 
New  York  or  some  other  American  port  and  ship  on  a 
Yankee  craft  at  high  pay. 

Our  negro  stevedores  were  loading  our  cargo  of  log- 
wood, fustic  spars,  and  other  products  of  the  country. 
With  the  freight  came  aboard  a  multitude  of  unwelcome 
visitors:  tarantulas,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  even  a  six- 
foot  snake.  It  was  with  no  regret  that  we  saw  the  last 
slingload  hoisted.  Astride  it  sat  one  of  the  crew  armed 
with  a  bottle  of  good  Jamaica  rum.  "Good-by,  Fare  Ye 
Well"  was  struck  up,  and  the  sling  slowly  raised.  "High 
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enough!  Avast  heaving!"  was  shouted;  the  bottle  of  rum 
was  smashed  over  the  freight,  which  then  was  lowered 
into  the  main  hatch.  From  the  Old  Man,  seated  com- 
fortably in  his  aged  chair  under  the  awning,  smoking  and 
listening  to  the  chantey  and  at  times  waving  his  ancient 
cutty  pipe  in  the  air, — from  Jock  came  the  most  welcome 
order,  "Splice  the  main  brace!"  In  response  to  three 
cheers  he  ordered  the  steward,  "Repeat  the  dose."  Then 
all  was  hurry  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  sea.  Hatches  were 
battened  down  and  everything  about  the  deck  was  lashed 
securely.  Sailing  day  found  us  all  ready  to  depart  after 
three  months  at  Milk  River.  We  manned  the  windlass 
cheerily,  hove  the  anchor  to  the  good  old  airs  of  "Shenan- 
doah," "Reuben  Ranzo,"  and  "Storm  Along,"  and  off  we 
sailed,  bound  to  Queenstown  for  orders. 

Since  a  haystack  would  have  beat  through  the  Wind- 
ward Passage,  between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  quite  as  well  as 
the  Ida  could,  the  Old  Man  decided  to  take  the  Straits 
of  Florida.  Along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  sailing  well  inshore, 
with  villages  distinctly  visible,  we  had  splendid  weather, 
which  lasted  until  we  had  rounded  Cape  San  Antonio,  the 
western  point  of  the  island.  Captain  Allen,  however,  less 
sanguine  than  we  of  the  forecastle,  had  the  royals  clewed 
up  and  furled  in  the  first  watch.  When  the  wheelsman 
was  relieved  he  told  us  that  he  had  heard  the  Old  Man 
observe  that  the  barometer  was  falling  slowly  and  that 
the  look  of  the  weather  was  not  at  all  promising. 

Next  morning  the  change  was  complete.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  and  a  peculiar,  hot,  soughing  wind  was  blowing, 
yet  by  no  means  strong.  We  furled  more  sails  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  stiff  blow.   By  that  time  the  wind  was  increas- 
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ing  perceptibly,  attended  by  rain.  While  I  was  at  the 
wheel  I  heard  Allen  quoting  an  old  saw: 

"When  the  rain  comes  before  the  wind, 
Topsail  sheets  and  halyards  mind. 
But  with  the  wind  before  the  rain, 
Hoist  your  topsails  up  again." 

"We're  going  to  catch  it,  Mr.  Telfer.  It  will  be  a  hard 
blow;  but  we  have  a  very  strong  current  in  our  favor, 
though  the  wind  is  ahead.  Better  call  all  hands  and  reef 
the  topsails.    I'm  going  below  for  a  while." 

His  stay  there  was  short.  Before  I  was  relieved  from 
the  wheel  he  reappeared  on  deck  in  his  storm  suit,  which 
we  knew  foreboded  heavy  weather.  Even  his  short- 
stemmed  pipe  was  in  service.  He  sat  to  windward,  peer- 
ing at  the  dark  masses  of  cloud  as  they  drove  past,  black 
as  the  smoke  from  his  mouth.  "Better  have  all  hands 
out,  Mr.  Telfer,"  he  decided.  "Take  in  the  foresail,  main- 
sail, upper  topsails,  and  jib.  We  gain  little  by  straining 
the  vessel  in  this  head  wind  and  sea.  Under  easy  canvas, 
the  current  will  help  us  quite  as  much."  With  sail  re- 
duced and  securely  furled,  the  old  Icla  did  behave  much 
better. 

We  were  now  opening  the  Straits,  with  a  gale  dead 
against  us  and  a  tremendous  sea  on,  due  to  air  and  current 
matching  themselves  one  counter  to  the  other;  the  latter 
so  strong,  indeed,  that  it  set  us  to  windward  three  and 
one-half  knots  an  hour,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  blow. 
After  we  had  passed  the  Straits,  however,  the  weather 
moderated  and  became  good.  Our  first  snap  of  cold  came 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Bahama.  Thereafter  all  hands 
rigged  in  warmer  clothing  and  no  longer  calked  the  decks 
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at  night;  that  is,  selected  soft  planks  for  beds  and  velvety 
coils  of  rope  for  pillows. 

When  the  sky  began  to  grow  threatening  again  I  heard 
the  Old  Man  quoting  another  of  his  rhymes: 

"If  Bermuda  let  you  pass, 
Then  beware  of  Hatteras." 

There  was  little  wind;  but  dark  and  lowering  clouds  and 
a  very  heavy  swell  presaged  storm.  The  day  itself  had 
been  gloomy,  and  the  night  was  as  black  as  ink,  save  when 
sharp  flashes  of  lightning  illuminated  every  rope  and  spar 
in  momentary  gleams.  We  were  almost  blinded  for  an 
instant,  then  left  in  profound  gloom,  through  which  we 
groped  our  way  about  the  deck.  With  one  exception  it 
was  the  darkest  night  I  ever  experienced  at  sea,  and  more 
than  a  little  awesome,  the  groaning  of  the  vessel  sounding 
clearly  as  she  rolled  helplessly  to  every  swell,  since  the 
wind  was  insufficient  to  steady  her.  To  make  things  more 
eerie,  on  the  yards  glittered  bulbs  of  light,  known  to  the 
sailors  as  corposants,  but  more  correctly  called  St.  Elmo's 
fire.  As  the  older  seamen  said,  they  were  ominous  of 
tempest. 

Now  the  wind  died  completely,  and  the  sails  slatted 
against  the  spars  as  the  vessel  rolled  and  pitched.  We 
clewed  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  them  chafing  to 
pieces.  This  work  was  done  in  sooty  gloom,  so  heavy, 
so  incredibly  thick,  that  we  could  not  see  beyond  our 
noses  and  continually  blundered  into  one  another.  That 
night  off  Hatteras  the  darknesses  of  Egypt,  Cimmeria,  and 
Erebus  were  combined.  In  such  blackness  and  calm  a 
weighty  depression  settled  upon  all;  not  a  chantey  was 
heard,  we  went  through  our  work  like  dummies.    I  felt 
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like  screaming  to  arouse  myself  from  my  sense  of  night- 
mare. 

While  we  were  furling  the  mainsail,  an  easy  task  in 
that  still  air,  a  piercing  flash  of  lightning  broke  overhead, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  great  burst  of  thunder; 
then  fell  a  few  straggling  drops  of  rain,  which  hurried  us 
to  complete  our  work.    Afterward  came  flash  upon  flash 
of  lightning  and  peal  upon  peal  of  thunder.    As  we 
reached  the  deck  a  deluge  of  rain,  driving  in  almost  a 
solid  sheet,  drenched  us;  and  incessant  lightning  disclosed 
the  surface  of  the  sea  white  like  snow  under  the  pelting  of 
huge  drops.   "All  hands  smoke  O!  except  the  lookout  and 
man  at  the  wheel!"  cried  the  captain.    I  for  one  was  glad 
to  quit  the  deck  and  go  below,  away  from  the  nerve-rack- 
ing night.    Few  words  were  spoken  by  the 
men ;  in  silence  they  lit  their  pipes  and  spoke 
in  subdued  tones,  if  at  all.    Soon  the  other 
watch  returned  to  the  deck,  leaving  my 
mates  and  me  thankful  that  we  could  remain 
below.    Before  I  fell  asleep  I  could  hear 
the  storm  bursting  in  gusts,  but  the  vessel 
was  snugged  down,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  in 
the  comfortable  security  that  we  need  not 
fear  being  called.    Next  morning  a  howling 
gale  was  blowing.    The  old  scow  was  doing 
her  best,  poor  though  it  was,  to  run  before 
the  wind;  and  Allen  clapped  on  all  the  sail 
she  could  safely  carry.   After  that  we  had  a 
good  passage. 

With  Europe  and  home  creeping  ever 
closer,  the  men  began  to  plan  what  they 
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would  do  when  paid  off:  some  frankly  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  get  roaring  drunk;  while  others  pledged  them- 
selves to  behave  so  well  thar  they  would  qualify  for  houses 
aloft.  Though  the  schemes  were  modified  each  day,  all 
insisted  that  no  Jew  or  keeper  of  a  boarding  house  should 
get  the  better  of  them  this  time.  To  our  normal  eagerness 
to  get  ashore  was  added  a  sour  distaste  for  life  aboard 
ship,  since  our  food  began  to  run  low  and  we  were  put  on 
half  rations.  Before  our  departure  from  Milk  River  we 
had  bought  what  sea  stock  was  to  be  obtained,  but  it  v/as 
quite  limited,  nothing  more  than  yams,  chickens,  pigs,  and 
fruit.  Finally,  on  the  day  before  we  sighted  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  Ireland,  our  stores  were  quite  exhausted. 
In  the  empty  barrels  there  did  remain  a  little  moldy  flour 
and  many  weevils  and  spiders.  Fearful  food  though  it 
was,  we  were  so  hungry  that  we  scraped  it  out  and  went 
it  blind. 

A  sight  of  Ireland  put  us  all  in  better  humor  as  we 
thought  of  the  feast  we  would  have  once  we  were 
anchored  in  Queenstown  harbor.  Have  it  we  did,  a  rare 
treat  of  soft  bread,  butter,  and  eggs,  with  two  bottles  of 
Irish  whisky,  smuggled  aboard,  to  wash  it  down.  Captain 
Allen  went  ashore,  and  returned  next  forenoon  on  a  tow- 
boat.  "Man  the  windlass!"  the  mate  ordered.  "Where  in 
hell  are  we  bound?"  muttered  the  men.  "Why  don't  the 
old  hyena  tell  us  where  we're  going?"  At  length  our 
destination  came  out:  Havre,  France.  That  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  all,  as  we  had  counted  confidently  on  some 
English  port;  but  we  had  no  ground  for  complaint,  the 
crew  having  signed  on  to  be  paid  off  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  Continent.    Not  one  man  had  guessed  our  des- 
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tination,  so  numerous  small  bets,  such  as  new  hats  or 
rounds  of  drinks,  were  declared  off. 

After  a  run  before  a  spanking  fair  breeze  we  anchored 
in  the  roadstead  of  Havre,  and  next  morning  entered  the 
harbor,  though  not  without  a  close  call  when  the  Ida 
yawed  between  the  jetties,  undecided  which  to  strike.  Our 
French  pilot  completely  lost  his  head;  his  arms  revolved 
like  windmills,  he  gave  orders  one  minute  and  revoked 
them  the  next,  damned  this  and  that,  while  "sacres"  fell 
as  thick  as  hail.  Good  luck  and  the  Old  Man's  coolness 
and  seamanship  got  us  safely  inside.  There  the  "two- 
sous"  gang,  made  up  of  sailors  too  old  for  the  sea,  who 
earned  a  precarious  living  about  the  docks,  took  our  lines 
and  hauled  the  Ida  into  the  inner  harbor. 

One  of  the  gang  accosted  me  in  the  richest  Irish  brogue: 
"Have  ye  a  bit  o'  'baccy  about  ye,  ma  lad?"  For  an  instant 
I  thought  I  was  back  in  Queenstown.  "You're  an  Irish- 
man!" I  exclaimed.  "Shure  I  am,  young  fella."  His 
features  proclaimed  the  fact:  a  turned-up  nose  with  a 
scratch  on  the  side,  and  the  remnant  of  what  had  been  a 
shock  of  fiery  red  hair.  "I  don't  smoke,  old  man,"  said 
I,  "but  wait  a  minute."  Dashing  aboard,  I  hailed  Mor- 
gan: "There's  a  relative  of  yours  on  the  dock  who  wants 
a  bit  of  'baccy."  "Quit  your  damned  fooling.  Jack,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "Come  to  the  rail,  Morgan,"  I  insisted, 
"and  I'll  prove  it.  He  said  he  left  his  country  for  his 
country's  good."  In  less  than  no  time  Morgan  was  off 
like  a  shot ;  he  returned  with  a  plug  of  tobacco,  for  which 
the  blessings  of  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar  were  called 
down  upon  his  head. 

Two  days  after  our  arrival  the  crew  were  paid  off  and 
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departed  for  London.  Only  three  were  left  with  the  ship : 
Captain  Allen,  Morgan,  who  had  decided  to  remain,  and 
I.  Before  the  men  went  they  gave  me  a  good  few  shil- 
lings in  sympathy  for  a  poorly  paid  apprentice.  To  this 
sum  I  added  no  less  than  £13  from  the  sale  of  the  shak- 
ings, or  old  rope  and  canvas  that  had  accumulated  during 
the  voyage,  and  of  the  slush,  or  fat  saved  from  the  salt 
beef  and  pork  rations,  which  were  the  perquisites  of  the 
mate  and  the  cook,  but  had  been  abandoned  to  me.  Sailors 
are  far  more  generous  than  landsmen:  "Come  hard,  go 
easy,"  is  the  way  of  the  sea.  Captain  Allen,  however, 
doled  me  out  only  a  few  shillings  at  a  time,  no  doubt 
because  he  feared  I  would  take  leg  bail  if  I  were  given 
too  much  money. 

Wealthy  as  I  was,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  places 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  even  with  Jock  Allen ; 
and  as  for  deserting — nothing  of  the  sort!  My  duties,  too, 
were  such  as  to  give  me  plenty  of  time  ashore  and  many 
opportunities  to  spend  my  riches.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  keep  watch  on  the  Ida  during  the  day; — Morgan  stayed 
aboard  at  night.  Inasmuch  as  the  cook  had  been  dis- 
charged. Captain  Allen  sent  me  ashore  to  a  seamen's 
boarding  house  kept  by  an  Irishman  and  his  French  wife. 
Under  the  tuition  of  these  people  and  a  Frenchman  whose 
acquaintance  I  made,  I  soon  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the 
language,  so  that  I  was  able  to  chaff  with  the  girls  of 
Havre  and  also  to  scatter  my  cash  with  greater  expedi- 
tion. What  a  gay  time  young  Cameron  had  in  that 
French  city! 

Morgan,  however,  sorely  interrupted  my  pleasant  and 
lazy  life.    Cheap  liquor  made  it  possible  for  him  to  drink 
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to  excess:  he  was  rarely  sober,  though  seldom  incapable 
of  doing  his  light  work  about  the  ship.  One  evening, 
when  his  behavior  made  me  quite  anxious,  I  remained 
aboard  the  Ida  later  than  my  wont.  As  the  hours  passed 
his  talk  became  more  and  more  confused  and  wandering. 
First  he  spoke  of  five  Chinamen  he  had  seen  hanged  in 
Hongkong.  "There,  there!"  he  babbled.  "See  that  man 
in  the  middle.  Jack, — the  short  one!  He's  innocent. 
They've  no  right  to  hang  him."  This  so  alarmed  me  that 
I  persuaded  him  to  turn  into  his  bunk,  while  I  resigned 
myself  to  keeping  his  watch.  But  soon  he  arose  and 
started  for  the  forecastle  door.  "The  devil's  waiting  for 
me,"  he  explained.  "But,"  I  assured  him,  "we're  more 
than  a  match  for  the  devil  any  day.  Come  back  to  bed 
and  go  to  sleep."  For  only  a  few  minutes  was  he  quiet; 
he  again  got  up  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  with  a 
singular  expression  in  his  eyes  that  terrified  me.  "For 
God's  sake,  Morgan,"  I  ejaculated  in  consternation, 
"what's  the  matter?" 

At  that  his  face  cleared  and  he  spoke  in  a  rational 
manner:  "Do  you  know  what  I  saw.  Jack?  I  saw  Christ 
crucified  between  the  two  thieves."  Open-mouthed,  he 
fell  asleep. 

Our  next  destination  was  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
There  the  Ida  was  docked  to  be  calked  and  sheathed  with 
zinc,  a  metal  that  I  never  have  seen  used  on  any  other 
vessel.  Her  bottom  was  very  foul,  with  about  three  inches 
of  marine  growth  adhering  to  it, — explanation  enough 
for  her  sluggishness.  Weary  she  lay  on  the  ways,  and  as 
I  watched  her  being  scraped  and  remembered  the  tricks 
she  had  played  on  me,  I  reflected  that  now,  at  the  end  of 
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my  first  round  voyage,  I  was  entitled  to  a  seaman's  run 
ashore.   Have  it  I  did. 

Newport  was  a  quaint  place;  the  people  were  kind  and 
hospitable.  For  the  first  time  I  met  the  Welsh,  whom  I 
grew  to  like  immensely,  in  particular  a  lassie  named 
Martha.  One  thing  and  another,  perhaps  the  girl  most 
of  all,  determined  me  to  desert  the  Ida,  and  on  the  night 
before  she  was  to  sail  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  a  cargo 
of  coal,  the  Greek  keeper  of  a  boarding  house  and  I 
slipped  my  trunk  from  the  bark  and  I  took  lodgings  with 
Martha's  mother.  On  the  next  day,  when  from  a  hill  I 
saw  the  Ida  being  towed  to  sea,  I  decided  that  all  was 
well.  That  evening  I  fared  forth  to  the  Free  and  Easy,  a 
music  hall,  where  I  enjoyed  myself  more  than  any  young 
lord  could  have  done.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  singing 
some  one  (a  great  liar  he  was)  informed  me  that  a  friend 
wished  to  see  me  outside.  The  "friend"  was  a  policeman. 
To  the  sound  of  a  song  entitled  "Bright  Star  of  Hope" 
echoing  from  the  stage,  he  marched  me  to  the  police 
station,  where  I  spent  the  night. 

In  the  morning  I  had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  hearing 
Captain  Allen  denounce  me  to  a  magistrate  as  a  deserter 
from  the  Ida.  Back  went  I  to  the  bark.  Not  a  single 
word  of  reproof  did  the  Old  Man  utter:  he  contented 
himself  with  calling  me  a  "foolish  boy"  for  trusting  the 
Greek.  The  shabby  fellow,  it  appeared,  had  turned  in- 
former for  reward,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  had  stolen 
my  clothing  from  my  trunk  and  stuffed  the  chest  with 
rags  of  duds.  Overboard  they  went  with  little  ceremony 
and  less  delay.  There  I  was,  bound  to  Jamaica  with 
only  the  clothes  I  had  on  my  back.   The  jeers  of  the  new 
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crew,  who  called  me  a  "softy"  for  letting  a  Greek 
make  a  fool  of  me,  hardly  improved  my  temper:  it 
flared  up  when  one  man  went  too  far.  He  received 
what  was  due  him,  and  the  others  let  me  alone.  They 
were  not,  however,  a  bad  lot,  for  each  gave  me  what 
he  could  spare  from  his  own  scant  supply  of  clothing, 
and  Morgan  even  brought  me  some  articles  from  the  slop 
chest,  so  that  I  was  well  rigged,  except  that  I  lacked  a 
mattress  and  a  blanket.  •  Those  needs  I  met  the  first  night ; 
we  ran  into  a  stiff  gale,  and  some  of  the  sails  blew  to 
pieces.  In  the  ensuing  confusion  I  cut  off  enough  of 
the  foresail  to  serve  me  as  bedding. 

Our  voyage  to  Jamaica  was  pleasant,  even  monotonous. 
After  the  first  night  the  weather  was  all  we  could  desire. 
On  board  ship  everything  went  as  well ;  a  comradely  spirit 
ruled,  the  men  were  a  decent  sort,  all  British  and  most  of 
them  from  the  West  Country,  whence  many  of  Britain's 
great  seamen  have  sprung.  Our  one  woe  was  our  Cock- 
ney cook.  Unprompted,  he  volunteered  that  he  was  kin 
to  very  wealthy  folk;  but  that  did  not  help  him  greatly  in 
the  galley.  He  was,  in  truth,  an  outcast,  heartily  damned 
for  spoiling  our  already  miserable  food. 

With  relief  we  sighted  Jamaica,  where  fresh  meat,  fish, 
and  fruit  could  be  had.  Picking  up  a  pilot,  we  sailed  into 
Kingston  and  anchored  off  the  government  coaling  station. 
On  the  next  day  we  began  to  discharge  our  cargo  of  coal 
for  the  British  Navy.  In  this  work  many  negresses  were 
employed.  They  carried  the  coal  in  baskets  on  their 
woolly  heads,  but  minded  neither  the  heat,  dust,  nor  hard 
toil;  they  laughed,  chaffed,  and  bantered,  chattered  like 
monkeys,  utterly  without  care.   What  was  there  to  worry 
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them?  Why,  indeed,  should  they  have  worked?  Cloth- 
ing cost  little,  if  any  one  saw  need  of  being  clad;  oranges, 
pineapples,  bananas,  mangoes,  grapes,  melons,  breadfruit, 
and  tamarinds  grew  in  abundance;  and  had  the  negroes 
been  too  lazy  to  pick  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  they  might 
have  waited  for  it  to  drop. 

This  was  no  tropical  paradise — for  me.  Ere  long  the 
cook,  having  shown  signs  of  lunacy,  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. I  was  positive  that  he  was  shamming,  or  perhaps 
had  used  drugs,  of  which  he  knew  something  through  his 
service  as  a  chemist's  assistant,  in  order  to  produce  the 
necessary  symptoms.  My  conviction  became  certainty 
when  I  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  cook  and  steward 
pro  tem.  Although  I  knew  nothing  of  the  galley,  except 
that  it  turned  out  intolerable  food,  I  dared  not  refuse  the 
duty.  Little  as  I  liked  the  work,  however,  the  men  seemed 
to  fancy  it  even  less.  Many  complimentary  remarks  were 
made:  ''What  damned  muck  do  you  call  this?  Coffee, 
eh?  More  like  burnt  boot-legs."  Mixed  with  chicory,  as 
the  stuff  was,  it  surely  was  a  poor  apology  for  coffee. 
If  I  had  been  fully  competent  I  could  not  have  done  much 
better,  in  view  of  my  multitudinous  tasks.  I  worked  like 
a  slave:  at  four  o'clock  each  morning  I  turned  out  to  pre- 
pare coffee  for  all  hands  and  to  serve  the  afterguards; 
then  the  cabin  and  rooms  had  to  be  cleaned  and  beds 
made,  in  addition  to  the  cooking  for  seventeen  persons. 
Had  the  good-natured  men  not  turned  to  and  helped  me, 
I  never  should  have  finished.  As  it  was,  when  night  fell 
I  was  completely  played  out. 

Yet  perhaps  I  exaggerate  my  fatigue.  I  still  found  it 
possible  to  take  a  cruise  ashore — so  does  a  boy  rebound, 
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like  a  rubber  ball,  from  toil — and  to  saunter  through  the 
streets  of  beautiful  Kingston,  past  lawns  and  under  tropi- 
cal trees,  listening  to  the  darkies'  laughter,  whole-hearted, 
perhaps  empty-brained.  Except  for  Hawaiians,  Samoans, 
and  Tahitians,  West  Indian  negroes  are  the  most  care- 
free people  I  have  ever  met. 

To  return  to  the  galley,  after  such  an  outing,  was  dis- 
gusting. More  than  once  I  was  tempted  to  throw  up  the 
job  and  take  the  consequences,  which  probably  would  have 
been  a  term  in  jail;  but  always  the  men  cheered  and  helped 
me.  Although  they  received  some  horrible  dishes,  they 
ceased  to  complain;  and  the  kinder  their  words  and  the 
greater  their  praise,  the  more  generous  were  the  allow- 
ances I  served,  until  our  stores  for  six  months  were  almost 
exhausted  in  two.  For  my  "reckless  waste"  I  got  a  hard 
going  over  from  the  Old  Man;  yet  he  could  do  no  more 
than  smile  and  leave  me  when  I  reminded  him  that  I  had 
protested  against  the  work.  Perhaps  because  of  my  loose- 
handed  way  with  the  stores.  Captain  Allen  soon  relieved 
me:  my  servitude  in  the  beastly  hot  galley  terminated. 

Improving  to  the  fullest  extent  the  greater  time  thus 
allowed  me  for  deviltry  ashore,  I  stole,  from  a  certain 
young  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  a  diminutive  poodle 
dog,  which  I  hid  in  my  shirt  as  I  hastened  away.  In  view 
of  a  probable  hue  and  cry,  I  turned  the  animal  over  for 
safe-keeping  to  a  friend  on  the  Rapid,  a  Quebec  brig. 
Trouble  was  not  long  delayed.  Next  evening  one  of  the 
crew  and  I,  engaged  in  the  pleasurable  task  of  spending 
our  surplus  wealth  of  sixpence  each  ashore,  were  attracted 
by  a  commotion.  Naturally  we  had  to  investigate; 
obviously  we  had  to  take  a  hand  when  we  discovered  some 
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of  our  shipmates  scuffling  with  the  police.  In  the  ensuing 
brawl  I  received  some  rough  handling,  but  not  before  I 
had  marked  one  of  the  policemen  over  the  eye  with  his 
own  club.  Numbers  told  in  the  end;  and  we  were 
dragged,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  the  calaboose. 

In  the  lockup  a  survey  of  our  injuries  disclosed  only 
slight  hurts;  but  our  clothes  were  torn  badly;  mine,  in- 
deed, were  in  ribbons.  Then  followed  some  discussion  as 
to  how  the  brawl  started.  One  of  the  men,  who  happened 
to  resemble  me  greatly,  explained  that  the  police,  after 
accusing  him  of  stealing  a  dog,  had  arrested  him.  Inno- 
cent as  he  was,  and  not  altogether  averse  to  a  fight,  he 
had  resisted;  his  shipmates  had  come  to  his  rescue;  and 
— ^well,  there  we  were.  While  I  could  have  cleared  up 
everything,  I  thought  it  wise  to  remain  silent.  Our  situa- 
tion, however,  might  have  been  worse.  We  were  well 
treated  by  the  police,  who  let  us  have  food,  fruit,  and 
rum;  and  friends  in  the  world  of  freedom  passed  other 
supplies  over  the  fence. 

In  the  morning  we  were  haled  before  a  magistrate, 
accompanied  by  our  steward,  who  desired,  so  he  said,  to 
see  fair  play.  One  by  one  we  were  called  before  the 
court.  It  chanced  that  I  was  last.  As  I  entered  the  room 
the  woman  who  owned  the  poodle  leveled  a  finger  at  me 
and  cried,  "Oh,  that's  the  thief!"  My  mates'  faces  were 
rare  studies  as  the  truth  burst  upon  them,  but  luckily  they 
could  do  no  more  than  scowl.  Thereupon  the  steward 
arose  and  accused  the  woman  of  compounding  a  felony, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  already  testified  under  oath  that  the 
man  who  resembled  me  was  the  thief.  "Who  are  you?" 
demanded  the  magistrate.  To  my  sorrow  he  seemed  quite 
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a  different  sort  of  person  from  the  jolly  old  fellow  who 
had  tried  us  for  stealing  liquor  on  my  first  voyage.  ''Are 
you,"  continued  the  judge  sardonically,  "counsel  for  the 
accused?"  "No,  Your  Worship,"  was  the  reply;  "I  am 
steward  of  the  vessel,  and  merely  came  to  help  my 
friends."  Law  books  were  produced;  the  magistrate 
perused  them,  evidently  in  search  of  statute  or  precedent 
in  this  queer  case.  After  more  questioning  we  were  lined 
up,  and  each  was  fined  twenty  shillings  for  resisting  the 
police.  Guiltiest  though  I  was,  I  alone  escaped  scot-free, 
because  the  policeman  whom  I  had  struck  did  not  appear 
in  court;  but  in  lieu  of  a  fine  the  judge  administered  a 
tongue-lashing;  he  exclaimed  that  I  was  the  worst  of  the 
lot,  even  if  my  offense  had  not  been  proved. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  board  the 
Rapid  and  get  the  poodle.  Bursts  of  laughter  arose  from 
the  crew  as  I  spun  my  yarn  of  the  rumpus.  Then  I  bade 
them  farewell,  for  I  had  much  to  do.  With  the  poodle 
under  my  tattered  shirt  I  set  sail  for  the  Ida  to  inform 
Captain  Allen  that  my  mates  were  held  in  jail  until  their 
fines  were  paid.  At  the  gate  of  the  coal  yard  the  Old  Man 
ran  afoul  of  me,  and  doubtless  suspecting  that  I  was  smug- 
gling a  bottle  of  rum  aboard  the  ship,  asked  what  I  had 
under  my  shirt.  "A  dog,  sir,"  I  replied,  and  told  him  the 
whole  story.  "I'll  not  pay  a  damned  cent  for  you;  you 
may  stay  in  jail!"  he  roared,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  taking  my  good  pleasure  abroad.  "I  was 
acquitted,  sir,"  I  reminded  him,  not  without  a  snicker. 
"Huh!"  he  ejaculated.  "Oh,  well,  put  on  a  decent  rig 
and  show  me  where  to  go."  I  shook  my  head  mournfully. 
*'The  police  ruined  the  only  good  suit  I  had,  sir."  "I 
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can't  go  through  the  streets  with  you,"  he  lamented. 
"You're  a  damned  disgrace.  Take  the  dog  aboard  ship. 
I'll  have  to  buy  you  a  suit,  you  young  reprobate."  I  had 
scored  one  on  Jock  Allen. 

Leaving  the  Old  Man  with  the  officials  at  the  police 
station,  I  went  to  see  my  friends.  Although  I  expected 
and  dreaded  a  warm  reception,  I  was  met  with  jests  and 
mimickings  of  the  magistrate  as  he  dressed  me  down. 
Half  seas  over,  their  kind  friends  having  supplied  them 
with  more  food  and  rum,  the  prisoners  were  in  royal  good 
humor.  So  were  the  police,  who  treated  the  whole  affair 
as  a  joke,  even  to  the  man  I  had  hit,  a  big  darky  with  a 
plaster  over  his  eye.  We  and  our  late  foes  actually  be- 
came fast  friends,  and  we  entertained  them  several  times 
on  the  Ida. 

In  that  jail  no  one  worried;  so  free  and  easy  were  the 
rules  that  I  was  permitted  to  spend  the  night  with  my 
mates.  They  had  to  remain  until  morning,  as  Captain 
Allen  himself  made  an  evening  of  it  in  the  city  and  so 
was  in  no  condition  to  pay  the  fines  then.  To  his  ever- 
lasting credit.  Old  Jock  never  charged  a  penny  of  the  fines 
to  the  boys.  He  went  even  further:  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
poodle,  he  offered  me  sixteen  shillings  for  it.  His  tender 
was  snapped  up  almost  before  he  had  made  it;  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  entertainment  of  all  hands,  who  urged 
me  to  steal  another  animal.  I  regret  to  record  that  sailing 
day  rolled  around  before  I  could  make  good. 

Our  next  port  was  Black  River,  about  eighty  miles  west 
of  Kingston,  a  pretty,  sleepy  little  place,  which  yet  put  up 
a  brisk  traffic  about  the  Ida,  when  we  came  to  load  a  mis- 
cellaneous cargo,  all  brought  from  inland  by  barges,  and 
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buy  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  natives.  In  the  road- 
stead beside  us  lay  a  Prussian  bark  that  had  put  in  there 
for  safety,  since  there  was  some  war  or  other  at  the  time. 
In  that  drowsy  security  her  master  had  died  and  his  widow 
had  assumed  command.  A  Valkyrian  person  she  must 
have  been:  each  day  we  could  see  her  on  the  poop  issuing 
orders  to  the  officers.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  she 
was  the  Brunhild  at  sea  that  she  was  in  port. 

While  we  were  lying  at  Black  River  our  cook  deserted, 
and  I,  poor  pilgarlic,  was  thrust  into  the  galley  again. 
Not  for  long,  happily;  experience,  no  doubt,  led  Allen 
to  hire  a  pair  of  darkies  in  my  place,  one  as  cook,  the 
other  as  steward.  At  last  a  bottle  of  rum  was  smashed 
over  the  final  sling  load  of  cargo,  a  chantey  was  struck 
up,  and  we  sailed  once  more  for  Old  England. 

Through  the  Straits  of  Florida  the  Ida  plowed  in  fine 
weather.  Even  Bermuda  and  Hatteras,  for  once  on  their 
good  behavior,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  put  the  old  scow 
into  ship  shape.  Farther  north,  however,  we  met  a  howl- 
ing gale,  almost  of  hurricane  force,  for  which  we  were 
prepared  when  Allen  appeared  one  evening  in  his  storm 
regalia.  Thanks  to  Jock's  foresight,  the  vessel  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  blow;  but  in  the  storm  we  lost  the 
ordinary  seaman  Jones,  a  simple  fellow,  who  fell  from  the 
main-topsail  yard  to  the  deck  and  was  killed  instantly. 
Seemingly  he  had  not  taken  the  customary  precaution  of 
reeving  his  arms  through  the  beckets  on  the  yard,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  jackstays  to  prevent  the  men  being 
thrown  off. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  witness  his  death;  it  would  have 
'•"anerved  me  quite.    When  I  reached  the  deck  the  first 
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inkling  I  had  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  was  a  sight 
of  the  whole  crew  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast, 
while  two  hurricane  lamps  shed  a  faint  light  on  the  group. 

*'What's  wrong?"  I  asked.  "Jones  is  dead,"  replied  a 
sailor.  'Tell  from  aloft  while  we  were  reefing.  I  was 
alongside  him  when  he  lost  his  hold,  and  I  made  a  grab 
for  him,  but  his  rotten  old  oilskin  gave  way."  On  hearing 
this  I  became  faint  and  had  to  support  myself  to  avoid 
keeling  over.  All  about  the  foot  of  the  mast  blood  was 
spattered  from  Jones'  head; — his  skull  had  been  smashed 
to  a  pulp. 

Next  day  the  body  was  sewed  in  a  canvas  shroud,  with 
a  weight  at  the  feet,  and  placed  on  the  booby  hatch,  the 
only  dry  spot  on  deck,  to  await  burial.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  call  I  stretched  myself  alongside  the  corpse. 
There  I  fell  asleep,  almost  as  soundly  as  Jones;  I  was 
awakened,  however,  when  a  heavy  sea  broke  the  lashings 
that  held  the  body  and  washed  dead  man  and  living  into 
the  scuppers.  In  the  flooded  waist  Jones  and  I  were  cast 
to  and  fro  as  the  vessel  rolled  and  pitched.  Half 
drowned,  I  had  a  hard  time  to  recover  the  body  and  re- 
place it  on  the  hatch.  Incidentally  I  cut  loose  from  the 
bulwarks  some  barrels  of  sand  used  for  scrubbing  paint 
work,  a  labor  all  seamen  detest.  For  the  remainder  of  that 
voyage  there  was  no  more  sand  scrubbing. 

Jones'  funeral  still  lingers  in  my  memory:  the  gale 
blowing  hard;  a  heavy  sea  running;  now  and  then  a 
smother  of  spray  bursting  over  the  Ida,  which  was  hove 
to  before  the  high  wind;  the  body,  draped  with  the  Brit- 
ish ensign,  on  a  grating;  the  captain  reading  the  burial 
service;  the  men,  uncovered,  in  their  oilskins  glistening 
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with  salt  water;  the  wheel  lashed;  the  storm  sounding  a 
dirge  through  the  rigging  as  the  bark  sagged,  lurched,  and 
plunged.  For  an  hour  after  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  deep  the  Ida  was  kept  hove  to,  the  ensign  still  at  half- 
mast;  then  in  silence  the  yards  were  squared  and  our 
voyage  was  resumed.  During  several  days  the  men  con- 
tinued to  go  quietly  about  their  work;  as  by  common  con- 
sent the  usual  chaffing,  singing,  and  shouting  were 
dropped. 

To  this  mishap  there  was  an  accompaniment  of  dreams. 
One,  related  to  me  by  Jones  himself  a  few  days  before  his 
end,  had  to  do  with  his  death  and  struggles  to  enter 


heaven  against  the  active  opposition  of  his  stepmother, 
who  pushed  him  aside  while  his  father  looked  on  uncon- 
cerned. So  much  did  this  prey  on  Jones'  mind  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  forerunner  of  his  death;  nothing  I  could 
say  cheered  him  in  the  least.  Another  dream,  which  I 
heard  Captain  Allen  narrating  as  his  own,  concerned  a 
splotch  of  red  paint  on  the  deck  at  the  precise  spot  where 
Jones'  blood  was  spilled. 
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Visions  or  no  visions,  this  remained  a  world  of  the 
pound  and  shilling.  A  week  after  his  death  Jones'  effects 
were  auctioned  at  the  mainmast,  the  proceeds  to  be  sent 
to  his  parents  in  Newport.  Ashamed  that  they  had  not 
been  kinder  to  the  poor  simpleton,  the  men  bid  high  for 
what  little  he  left,  although  he  had  nothing  they  wanted. 
Yes,  we  all  had  been  overbearing;  even  I,  the  apprentice, 
had  allowed  Jones  to  do  tasks  that  I  myself  should  have 
done.  In  all  the  world,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing 
more  appalling  than  our  disregard  for  living  men  and  the 
sanctity  with  which  we  invest  these  same  men  once  life  has 
departed  from  them. 

As  we  left  the  tropics  the  weather  was  moderating  and 
at  the  same  time  was  getting  much  colder.  This  change 
fell  severely  upon  the  cook  and  steward,  who  had  spent 
their  lives  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  and  now  had 
to  stand  the  gaff  of  jokes  from  their  more  traveled  ship- 
mates. After  a  heavy  hailstorm  I  gathered  some  of  the 
stones  from  the  deck  and  handed  them  to  the  cook.  "Bake 
'em  in  the  oven,"  I  directed.  Within  a  few  minutes  he 
came  to  me  with  a  dish  in  hand  and  bewilderment  on  his 
face.   "This  all  water,  master." 

Now  we  met  gale  after  gale,  each  from  a  different  quar- 
ter. They  made  for  a  trying  passage.  We  turned  in  day 
after  day  with  clothes  steaming  wet  and  turned  out  with 
them  still  steaming,  and  all  this  in  intense  cold.  In  the 
forecastle  there  was  no  stove,  nothing  whatever  to  warm 
our  chilled  bones;  but  we  made  a  substitute  of  an  empty 
tin  with  slush  for  fuel  and  rags  for  wicks,  the  contraption 
being  a  harbinger  of  our  present-day  oil  heaters. 

"All  hands  shorten  sail!"    Out  we  rushed  to  face  bitter 
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cold  and  a  living  blast.  Only  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  did  we  reduce  canvas,  and  then  the  watch  was 
sent  below  with  a  warning  to  stand  by  for  a  call,  which 
meant  that  we  were  to  turn  in  fully  rigged.  A  little  be- 
fore daylight  the  summons  came.  All  sail  was  taken  in 
except  the  goose-winged  lower  main-topsail,  for  the  old 
Ida  was  making  heavy  weather,  falling  into  the  troughs 
of  the  seas  and  wallowing  and  scooping  much  of  the  ocean 
over  the  lee  rail,  instead  of  keeping  up  her  head  as  any 
self-respecting  ship  would  do.  A  bolt  of  canvas  rove 
through  the  ratlines  of  the  mizzen  rigging  failed  to  help 
her  meet  the  seas  on  the  weather  bow;  next  we  tried  a 
sea  anchor  in  the  form  of  a  spar  lashed  to  a  twelve-inch 
hawser.  Although  it  was  a  ticklish  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness to  handle  the  spar  in  that  heavy  sea,  we  were  well 
repaid:  the  Ida  showed  a  surprising  change  in  her  be- 
havior. Instead  of  wrenching  herself  she  rode  comfort- 
ably; instead  of  flooding  her  decks  she  shipped  hardly  a 
drop  of  water. 

A  long  voyage,  like  the  preceding  one,  again  led  to  our 
rations  being  reduced,  although  we  did  have  water  in 
abundance.  A  day  or  two  before  we  sighted  land  I  was 
amazed  to  see  great  tears  streaming  down  the  Old  Man's 
cheeks.  He  was  reproving  the  mate  for  changing  the 
course  on  his  own  initiative;  but  while  the  skipper  wept 
and  evoked  nightmares  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  with  all 
hands  on  the  Irish  coast,  the  mate  seemed  not  at  all  per- 
turbed. In  safety  we  reached  Queenstown,  where  we 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Liverpool.  All  hands  were 
hilarious  at  the  news  that  England  was  our  destination; 
every  stitch  of  canvas  was  clapped  on,  and  the  Ida,  before 
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a  strong,  fair  wind,  sped  up  Channel.  At  Point  Lynas 
we  were  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  vessel  outward  bound 
under  all  sail;  she  came  so  near  that  I  could  have  almost 
thrown  a  biscuit  upon  her  deck.  Another  close  call  at 
the  hands  of  John  Barleycorn:  we  heard  from  our  pilot 
that  the  whole  crew  of  the  other  vessel,  officers  included, 
had  been  three  sheets  in  the  wind.  To  Liverpool  we 
came,  however,  safe  and  sound. 

"You're  as  good  a  sailor  as  any  able  seaman  aboard, 
Jack,"  ^aid  the  Old  Man  when  no  one  else  was  within 
earshot.  "To  remain  in  this  company  would  be  wasting 
your  life.  Boy  Jack,  whatever  you  do,  shun  drink  as 
you  would  the  devil."  Good  advice  from  one  Scot  to 
another,  but  hardly  followed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
in  those  days  I  drank  little,  and  that  mostly  beer.  Captain 
Allen  was  giving  me  to  understand  that  he  would  make 
no  trouble  if  I  deserted.  However  grateful  I  was  for  the 
hint,  I  recalled  some  advice  given  me  by  Morgan  after 
my  first  failure  to  clear  out;  that  is,  to  trust  no  one,  and 
I  vouchsafed  the  Old  Man  no  syllable  of  response.  And 
so  he  and  I  had  our  last  conversation.  With  or  without 
his  words,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  put  a  safe  distance 
between  Jock  Allen  and  myself. 

An  opportunity  came  soon.  On  the  second  day  after 
our  arrival  at  Liverpool  all  hands  were  paid  off  and  the 
captain  went  home  to  Edinburgh.  The  coast  being  clear, 
I  prepared  accordingly;  packed  my  few  belongings,  passed 
them  through  the  customs,  and  at  two  o'clock  one  morning 
took  train  for  Cardiff.  It  proved  to  be  smoky  and  dirty, 
and  most  of  the  sailors  were  foreigners,  so  I  set  out  for 
Bristol,  where  there  was  a  boarding  house,  the  Crow  Inn, 
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that  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  my  ship- 
mates. Paddy  Doyle,  the  keeper,  was  a  generous  Irish- 
man; and  his  good  wife,  an  EngHshwoman,  was  a  motherly 
sort.  At  their  place  I  found  an  old  shipmate,  Ben  Norton, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Quebec;  two 
shipmates  of  my  last  voyage  also  resided  in  Bristol.  They 
were  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  me.  With  them  and 
their  families  I  spent  many  pleasant  days  and  more  pleas- 
ant evenings  in  the  music  halls,  where  there  was  good 
singing,  even  if  all  the  performers  were  volunteers,  who 
saved  the  owners  of  the  halls  both  the  cost  of  employing 
"artists"  and  the  blame  for  billing  poor  "acts."  Aye,  I 
liked  Bristol  and  everything  about  it,  its  neat  suburbs  and 
the  pretty  girls  for  whom  it  was  justly  celebrated. 
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ONE  SHIP  FOUNDERS  UNDER  MY  FEET  AND  A  SECOND  IS 
NEAR  TO  FOLLOWING  HER  BAD  EXAMPLE 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  especially  holidays.  A 
flattened  purse  put  a  stop  to  my  gay  life  in  Bristol,  and 
Norton's  money  also  unhappily  ran  low;  hence  we  decided 
to  try  our  luck  in  smoky  Cardiff.  Out  of  curiosity  we 
took  a  run  to  the  Penarth  dock  to  see  a  full-rigged  ship, 
the  Florence  Nightingale,  which  was  on  the  berth  to  load 
coal  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pleased  with  her  appearance, 
we  signed  on  as  able  seamen;  but  we  should  have  paid 
less  attention  to  her  graceful  lines  and  more  to  her  steam 
pumps  that  were  hard  at  work  milking  her.  With  an 
advance  note  for  £3  10  shillings,  a  month's  wages,  in  my 
pocket,  I  returned  with  Norton  to  Bristol,  and  handing 
the  note  to  Mrs.  Doyle,  requested  her  to  take  payment 
for  my  lodging,  and  with  whatever  remained  to  provide 
me  with  a  good  outfit.  This  she  did  to  my  complete 
satisfaction.    Then  back  to  Cardiff  went  Norton  and  I. 

On  the  evening  before  sailing  day  we  spent  some  time 
at  the  Penarth  Inn.  A  blind  woman  fiddler,  I  recall, 
entertained  us;  so  did  Mrs.  Aleck  Rankin,  wife  of  the 
Florence  Nightingale's  carpenter,  with  an  account  of  a 
dream  she  had  had  the  night  before:  she  saw  the  Night- 
ingale sinking,  and  all  the  crew  swimming  about,  and 
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her  husband's  cap  floating  conspicuously  on  the  water. 
His  only  reply  to  her  oft-expressed  desire  that  he  should 
not  sail  was  some  good-humored  chaffing.  What  would 
seafaring  life  be  without  dreams.^  And  how  few  are  the 
dreams  related  compared  with  those  that  remain  untold! 
For  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  true  presentiment  could 
be  matched  with  ten  false.  But  who  hears  of  the  latter? 
Yet  there  remains  the  fact  that  once  in  a  blue  moon 
dreams  do  come  true. 

On  the  following  day  v/e  sailed  in  tow  of  a  tugboat 
for  Cardiff  roads,  where  we  anchored  to  await  some  of 
the  crew  and  also  to  replace  the  master,  Captain  Pen- 
dragon,  with  a  new  man.  Captain  McKenzie.  The  former 
doubtless  knew  the  vessel's  condition;  the  latter,  a  young 
man  assuming  his  first  command,  did  not.  But  what  new 
master,  with  all  his  career  before  him,  would  hesitate  to 
sail  a  sinking  ship  to  hell?  No  more  did  we  seamen 
suspect  the  Nightingale's  state.  We  were,  indeed,  pleased 
that  a  donkey  boiler  running  steam  pumps  relieved  us  of 
an  unpleasant  job.  So  far  as  we  saw,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  either  vessel  or  crew.  While  some  of  the 
men  were  Greeks  and  others  Italians,  most  were  of  the 
hardy  Scandinavian  breed;  we  had  a  German  cook  who 
knew  his  business,  and  the  food  was  very  good ;  our  chief 
officer,  Mr.  Walker,  was  English;  the  second  mate,  how- 
ever, was  a  duffer  of  a  German. 

A  full  crew  finally  boarded  the  Nightingale;  we  hove 
anchor;  a  fair  wind  blew;  we  were  off.  Ere  long  we 
cleared  the  Channel  at  a  good  twelve  knots.  The  pumps 
continued  to  chug  merrily;  but  we  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  water  the  ship  was  making,  for  some  of  the  men 
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thought  she  would  stop  leaking  when  her  planking  became 
well  soaked  and  the  seams  tightened;  and  in  any  event 
the  donkey  boiler  could  be  depended  upon  to  keep  us 
afloat. 

Outside  the  chops  of  the  Channel  we  met  heavy 
weather.  In  those  first  rough  seas  our  troubles  began. 
The  forecastle  deck  leaked,  flooding  our  bunks  with  stink- 
ing Cardiff  mud  from  above;  and  inasmuch  as  the  wind- 
lass was  in  the  forecastle  and  the  chains  were  still  shackled 
to  the  anchors,  torrents  of  water  entered  through  the 
hawsepipes.  With  worse  weather  the  decks  became 
awash,  so  that  lifelines  had  to  be  stretched  to  guard  us 
against  being  washed  overboard.  We  slept  in  wet  cloth- 
ing, even  in  our  sodden  boots.  When  we  turned  out  to 
relieve  the  watch  on  the  cold  deck  our  clothes  were  still 
steaming  with  the  heat  of  our  bodies. 

We  reduced  canvas  twice,  until  we  were  under  three 
lower  topsails,  yet  we  continued  to  make  beastly  weather. 
Seas  rolled  over  the  sides  and  shipped  over  the  bows  as 
the  Nightingale  plunged  heavily.  Stiffer  grew  the  wind, 
which  led  the  captain  to  heave  the  vessel  to  under  a  goose- 
winged  main-topsail,  but  she  labored  even  worse  than 
before,  although  with  a  small  spread  of  canvas.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difliculty  that  we  got  about.  Any  move- 
ment at  all  could  be  made  only  under  favorable  conditions, 
by  watching  for  an  opportunity,  and  then  it  was  highly 
dangerous.  Still  more  ominous,  as  we  of  the  forecastle 
observed  with  a  mistrustful  eye,  frequent  soundings  were 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  pumps  were  gaining  on  the 
leaks.  What  was  disclosed  we  did  not  know:  the  car- 
penter was  reticent  and  reported  to  the  captain  alone. 
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More  violent  grew  the  wind ;  seas  incessantly  swept  the 
decks.  And  next,  to  our  dismay,  the  watch  on  duty  had 
to  tail  to  the  pumps  to  supplement  the  donkey  boiler, 
each  man  secured  with  a  soul-and-body  lashing  for  pro- 
tection against  the  torrents  that  rushed  to  and  fro  as  the 
ship  rolled  and  buried  herself  by  the  bow.  To  our  increas- 
ing consternation  small  lumps  of  coal  appeared  in  the 
water  from  the  pumps.  This  indicated  that  a  great  vol- 
ume of  water  was  in  the  hold  and  was  washing  the  cargo 
into  the  pump  well.  Thus  gradually  we  realized  that  the 
vessel  did  not  rise  to  the  seas  as  she  should  and  that  the 
pumps  could  not  cope  with  the  floods  within.  The  strain- 
ing of  the  ship  must  have  opened  her  seams  and  increased 
the  leaks. 

Constant  pumping,  in  which  we  stood  to  our  waists  in 
water,  uninterrupted  and  stupefying  labor,  broken  only 
when  the  gear  choked  with  coal  and  had  to  be  cleared, 
slowly  exhausted  us.  Thereupon  both  watches  held  a 
council  and  decided  to  suggest  to  Captain  McKenzie  that 
we  put  back  to  port.  He  received  us  courteously  in  the 
cabin,  but  declined  to  consider  our  proposal:  the  weather 
would  moderate  soon,  he  said,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
continue.  This  reply  led  us  to  give  him  twenty-four  hours' 
grace:  if  conditions  did  not  improve  we  would  refuse 
duty.  During  the  night  no  change  was  discernible:  we 
kept  the  pumps  going  continuously,  and  the  vessel,  in  her 
heavy  labor,  shipped  seas  that  carried  away  everything  not 
securely  lashed.  A  long,  long  night  it  was  to  men  cold, 
wet,  hungry,  sleepy,  and  disheartened. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  though  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  our  fruitless  effort,  a  sea  roared  on  board, 
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smashed  the  longboat,  gutted  the  galley,  swept  stove,  pots, 
pans,  everything  away;  left  only  the  framing  of  the  galley 
standing;  and  flooded  the  decks  fore  and  aft.  It  seemed 
that  the  Nightingale  was  motionless,  entirely  dead. 
"Good  God!"  cried  a  seaman,  "the  old  lady's  going." 
But  when  she  was  relieved  of  the  great  mass  of  water 
she  did  rise  to  the  seas:  she  still  retained  some  little  life. 
To  crown  our  woes,  the  donkey  boiler  was  broken  beyond 
repair.  This  necessitated  the  presence  of  all  hands  at 
the  pumps. 

Now  we  had  another  occasion  to  refuse  duty  unless 
the  skipper  put  back  immediately.  "I  intend  to  take  the 
ship  to  Rio,"  he  replied  to  us.  "My  mind  is  made  up; 
this  is  my  final  answer."  We  went  forward;  after  another 
consultation  determined  to  abide  by  our  decision  and  did 
not  resume  pumping.  Within  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Walker 
came  forward  to  ask  why  the  pumps  were  not  being 
manned.  "Put  back,  you  damned  fools!"  he  exclaimed 
when  we  had  replied  to  his  needless  question.  "I'd  rather 
see  the  ship  sink  under  my  feet  than  turn  like  a  whipped 
cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs."  He  was  to  sing  a 
different  tune  when  the  vessel  was  actually  on  the  verge 
of  foundering. 

On  Mr.  Walker's  reporting  to  the  captain  we  were  sum- 
moned aft.  "Your  action  is  mutinous,"  said  McKenzie. 
"When  we  reach  port  you  will  be  treated  as  mutineers." 
I  could  not  resist  hinting  that  drowning  might  be  even 
more  serious;  but  the  Old  Man  dismissed  us  with  a 
request  that  we  reconsider.  We  did  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  meeting  once  more,  after  which  we  replied  that 
we  were  resolved  to  refuse  duty.    Then  the  order  to 
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"square  the  yards"  was  issued,  and  we  spread  what  sail 
we  could  carry.  Now  we  had  fresh  heart  and  pumped 
vigorously.  We  were  new  men,  reborn  in  hope,  we  even 
smiled,  notwithstanding  our  suffering.  A  week  in  wet 
clothing  is  likely  to  dampen  any  one's  ardor.  Our  course 
was  set  for  Falmouth  and  safety.  Still  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  Nightingale's  state;  indeed,  she  moved 
more  and  more  sluggishly;  the  weight  of  water  in  her 
hold  settled  her  deeper  hour  by  hour,  until  it  seemed  that 
she  was  being  driven  against  her  will. 

Ere  long  a  change  in  the  wind  forced  us  to  steer  for 
Brest,  France,  the  nearest  port.  Not  for  a  moment  could 
we  leave  the  pumps,  except  when  urgent  necessity 
demanded  that  we  trim  the  yards  or  attend  to  the  sails. 
All  this  time  our  only  food  was  hard  biscuit  and  raw 
pork; — without  a  galley,  cooking  was  impossible. 

We  pumped,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  through  a 
century  of  eternities;  we  ate  standing,  slept  on  our  feet, 
still  worked  the  pumps  in  our  slumber;  struggled  to  save 
the  ship,  ourselves,  that  little  universe  of  men  drifting 
from  one  chaos  into  another,  even  while  our  bodies  strove 
to  sink  dreamily  into  extinction  in  defiance  of  our  immor- 
tal wills.  More  than  once  I  laughed  hysterically  to  see  a 
man  awaken  from  his  forty  winks  and  stare  about  him 
in  a  stupid  daze,  as  though  wondering  where  and  what 
he  was;  and  others  no  doubt  likewise  giggled  crazily 
at  me. 

Little  by  little  the  vessel's  speed  lessened,  until  on  the 
third  day  after  turning  tail  our  headway  was  barely  per- 
ceptible. Three  days!  Had  we  lived  so  long?  Only  three 
days?    No,  it  had  been  infinity  of  years  multiplied  by 
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itself.  We  had  been  living  forever,  and  we  had  never 
done  anything  except  pump,  pump,  pump.  Then  we 
realized  that  we  could  attain  no  port,  neither  Falmouth 
nor  Brest;  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  to  be  the 
Nightingale's  destination. 

That  night,  when  she  rolled  tremendously  in  the  grip 
of  huge  seas,  her  braces  parted,  permitting  the  yards  to 
swing  as  they  would.  The  ship  became  unmanageable. 
Under  the  ominous  swaying  of  the  yards  it  appeared  that 
the  masts  must  snap  at  any  moment.  To  remain  about 
the  deck  was  virtual  suicide,  and  accordingly  all  hands 
perched  upon  the  poop,  where  the  officers  were  discharg- 
ing rockets  in  an  effort  to  summon  help.  We  had  left  the 
vessel  to  shift  for  herself — and  for  us. 

Our  end  was  near;  the  place  was  the  dreaded  Bay  of 
Biscay — about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  as  we  after- 
ward learned,  from  Brest.  Yet  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Nightingale  imminent,  we  could  do  little  or  nothing 
to  help  ourselves,  because  the  longboat,  as  I  have  said, 
had  been  smashed  to  bits,  and  the  other  boats  were  almost 
falling  to  pieces  from  neglect,  with  seams  gaping  like  rents 
in  old  shoes.  That  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  I  did  not 
forget  when  I  myself  attained  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility: always  to  look  after  the  boats  and  to  see  that  they 
were  maintained  in  good  condition,  stored  with  water  and 
food,  and  that  all  necessary  gear  was  lashed  inside. 

Hardly  a  word  was  spoken;  every  one  was  dumb;  but 
each  man,  as  likely  as  not,  repeated  to  himself  the  report 
that  soon  would  be  posted  at  Lloyd's:  ''Florence  Nightin- 
gale lost  with  all  hands."  Yet  only  one,  the  German 
cook,  whimpered.    An  irrepressible  sailor  pretended  to 
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sympathize  with  him:  "Your  poor  wife?  Why,  man,  shell 
be  an  interesting  widow  soon — all  widows  are  interesting; 
and  will  be  handsome  in  black."  For  myself,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  resolved,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  throw  a  booby 
hatch  overboard  and  cling  to  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
if  die  I  must,  to  die  hard. 

Three  sailing  vessels  passed  close  enough  to  see  our 
signals,  but  deterred,  perhaps,  by  heavy  seas  from  trying 
to  help  us,  they  kept  on  their  way.  As  our  own  craft 
more  and  more  resembled  a  half-tide  rock,  her  decks  a 
smother  of  foam,  we  began  to  lose  hope.  After  all,  how- 
ever, fortune  did  not  desert  us:  about  midnight  we  sighted 
the  lights  of  a  steamer.  Was  she  headed  for  us?  The 
next  few  minutes  were  a  time  of  rending  suspense.  A 
cry  of  despair,  such  as  a  man  does  not  desire  to  hear  a 
second  time,  arose  when  she  kept  on  her  course.  But  we 
had  broken  too  soon  and  without  cause:  she  had  passed 
us  in  order  to  gain  a  better  position.  Ranging  close,  she 
hailed  us  through  a  megaphone:  "What  ship  is  that;  and 
what  is  wrong?"  ^^Florence  Nightingale ;  sinking." 
"Launch  your  boats.  I'll  stand  by  to  pick  'em  up."  "We 
can't.  Our  longboat  is  smashed.  The  others  won't  float." 
"I'll  launch  mine  then.  Stand  by  to  look  for  them." 
Realizing  that  launching  a  boat  in  such  a  prodigious  sea 
would  be  difficulty  itself,  I  watched  the  operation  breath- 
lessly.— The  steamer's  first  boat  was  broken  to  match- 
wood. 

Thereupon,  convinced  that  it  was  high  time  we  tried 
to  save  ourselves,  a  seaman  named  Mattiiews  and  I  put 
the  dinghy  into  the  water  and  I  jumped  in  to  fend  it  off 
from  the  ship.    The  craft  was  caught  and  swamped  in 
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spite  of  all  I  could  do;  and  I  myself  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  scramble  back  aboard  the  ship  by  the  mizzen 
chains.  Then  I  bethought  myself  of  the  sixteen-foot 
double-ended  lifeboat.  Only  a  gig  it  was,  and  had  room 
for  no  more  than  ten  persons,  but  death  and  hell  prodded 
John  Cameron.  Not  a  hand  was  lifted  to  help  Matthews 
and  me,  although  Matthews  went  to  ask  the  others  for 
assistance.  Even  Captain  McKenzie  condemned  our  plan 
as  suicidal;  and  the  steward,  who  was  in  the  bluest  of 
funks,  refused  to  get  us  a  cork  for  the  drain  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  or  to  tell  us  where  we  ourselves  could 
find  one ;  however,  I  ripped  off  a  piece  of  my  breeches  and 
wrapping  it  about  a  tholepin,  plugged  the  opening. 

With  a  line  leading  forward  from  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  with  a  block  hooked  to  the  ringbolt  at  the  stem,  we 
made  a  quick  and  clean  launching.  Into  the  craft  jumped 
Matthews  to  unhook  the  block,  lest  the  stem  be  pulled 
apart  by  the  hard  rolling  of  the  Nightingale.  Then  the 
men  who  had  damned  us  as  crazy  fools  made  a  rush  for 
the  boat,  and  seven  entered  ere  we  could  stop  them.  Mr. 
Mate  himself,  the  bold  lad  who  had  been  willing  to  let 
the  ship  sink  under  him  before  he  would  turn  back,  tried 
to  follow  suit ;  but  Matthews,  seeing  him  with  one  leg  over 
the  bulwark,  roared  out  to  him,  "You  can  go  to  hell  with 
the  ship!   We've  got  too  many  now." 

By  good  chance  we  were  observed  by  the  steamer,  which 
was  handled  skillfully  to  windward,  and  thus  formed  a 
lee  for  our  protection  as  she  drifted  down  upon  us.  We 
"were  still  in  a  bad  way,  however:  the  men  were  unable 
to  do  anything;  they  chattered  like  Portuguese  and  fum- 
bled with  the  oars.   We  found  only  three,  one  of  which 
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was  broken.  To  pull  the  boat  was  practically  impossible ; 
we  had  as  much  as  we  could  do,  indeed,  to  keep  her  head 
to  the  sea,  but  it  was  imperative  that  we  do  that,  for  she 
was  certain  to  capsize  if  she  got  broadside  on.  She  also 
leaked  like  a  basket  and  required  continuous  bailing  to 
prevent  her  swamping. 

Each  second  we  threw  dice  with  death,  yet  won  all 
the  casts,  largely  because  that  steamship  was  manned  by 
true  seamen.  At  last  she  came  up  to  us.  In  that  hellish 
sea  she  rolled  so  much  that  we  were  able  to  step  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  to  her  deck  when  she  swung  to  lee- 
ward. (Note  2.)  All  got  aboard  in  this  manner  except 
the  donkeyman,  who  tried  to  climb  a  rope  thrown  from 
the  steamer's  deck,  and  in  consequence  was  ducked  sev- 
eral times  before  he  was  hauled  aboard  looking  like  a 
drowned  kitten.  When  we  were  safe  the  steamship 
launched  a  second  boat,  which  made  two  trips  to  the 
Nightingale  and  brought  off  all  the  others  of  our  crew 
without  mishap. 

We  found  ourselves  on  the  Caspian,  a  Lamport  &  Holt 
vessel,  bound  like  ourselves  to  Rio.  We  were  cruelly 
cold  and  soaking  wet;  my  teeth  (doubtless  the  other  men 
could  have  said  the  same)  were  castanets  play- 
ing Satan's  own  music  of  death.  How  I  wish 
those  same  teeth  remained  in  my  jaws  to-day! 
Coffee  was  served  to  us;  then  we  were  taken  to 
the  engine  room  and  were  warmed  through.  Hot 
fresh  water  was  provided  for  our  skins,  long 
soaked  in  salt  spray;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
touched,  not  even  with  a  sponge.  Drop  by  drop,  however, 
water  was  trickled  over  my  body  and  gradually  alleviated 
my  pain. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  half  hour  after 
McKenzie  had  left  her,  the  Nightingale  plunged  bow  first 
to  the  depths,  not  to  be  seen  again  by  the  eyes  of  men. 
Captain  McKenzie,  I  think,  had  had  a  hatch  opened  in 
order  to  hasten  her  sinking  and  so  remove  a  menace 
to  navigation.  Why,  unseaworthy  as  she  was,  had  she 
ever  sailed.'^  Because  the  owners  would  recover  more 
insurance  than  she  was  worth?  Because  they  were 
willing  to  gamble  with  our  lives?  God  knows. 
(Note  3.) 

The  C  as  pianos  crew,  all  British,  placed  their  warm  and 
comfortable  bunks  at  our  disposal.  About  two-fifteen 
o'clock  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  quite  refreshed, 
at  six-fifteen  o'clock,  it  was  still  dark,  and  the  men  of 
the  Caspian  were  having  tea.  ''It's  long  till  daybreak," 
I  remarked.  "And  do  you  have  tea  instead  of  coffee  at 
breakfast?"  A  gale  of  laughter  was  the  response.  "Day- 
light and  coffee!"  the  men  repeated;  then  more  roars  of 
merriment.  "Don't  you  know  that  you've  slept  sixteen 
blooming  hours  on  a  stretch?"  one  at  length  demanded. 
Indeed,  it  was  evening,  and  the  sun  had  set.  Next  morn- 
ing I  was  unable  to  walk  without  support,  for  the  soles 
of  my  feet  were  tender  and  excruciatingly  sore  from  long 
standing  in  salt  water.  By  noon  I  could  limp,  bathing 
my  feet  in  hot  water  having  relieved  them  greatly;  and 
gradually  I  recovered. 

When  we  were  able  to  work  we  lent  a  hand  in  shifting 
some  coal  from  the  deck  to  the  bunkers  and  also  steered 
and  kept  lookout,  in  this  way  repaying,  as  well  as  we 
could,  the  kindness  of  the  Caspian^ s  crew.  They  were 
quite  willing  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  duties;  like 
true  men  and  sailors,  however,  they  made  light  of  the 
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danger  they  had  encountered  in  rescuing  us.  "Nothing 
at  all!"  they  insisted. 

One  morning  about  daybreak,  as  we  were  skirting  the 
coast  toward  Vigo,  Spain,  where  we  were  to  be  landed, 
Matthews,  then  on  watch,  yelled  loudly  enough  to  wake 
the  inhabitants  of  a  cemetery,  "Breakers  dead  ahead!" 
Rocky  land  loomed  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge 
to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  while  at  its  base  the 
gigantic  waves  of  the  Atlantic  burst  into  clouds  of  spray. 
So  close  were  we  that  we  lacked  room  to  swing  the  steamer 
either  way;  nothing  remained  but  to  stop  and  reverse  the 
engines.  A  few  anxious  moments  followed.  Was  the 
Caspian  gaining  sufficient  sternway  against  a  heaving  sea? 
We  breathed  sighs  of  relief  on  seeing  that  she  was,  in 
fact,  increasing  her  distance.  Less  than  one  hundred 
yards  more,  and  she  and  all  her  company  would  have 
gone  down.  But  as  an  old  song  runs,  "There's  a  sweet 
little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  and  looks  after  the  life 
of  poor  Jack."  Our  dangerous  predicament,  it  appeared, 
was  caused  by  some  railway  trucks  on  deck  affecting  the 
compass. 

With  no  more  mishaps  we  arrived  at  Vigo.  After  all 
we  had  endured  and  suffered,  both  the  men  of  the  Night- 
ingale and  of  the  Caspian,  we  watched  with  a  tolerant 
amusement  the  customs  officials  come  mincing  out  to  us 
in  their  boat,  and  when  alongside  take  the  ship's  papers 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  so  fearful  were  they  that  we  might 
be  bringing  some  disease.  Landsmen,  landsmen!  When 
miles  of  red  tape  had  been  unwound  and  we  shipwrecked 
mariners  were  permitted  to  go  ashore,  I  enjoyed  a  bit  of 
revenge,  though  the  Spaniards  were  unaware  of  it.  I 
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gazed  at  the  waters  of  the  bay,  where  the  great  treasure 
fleet  was  sunk  by  the  British  and  Dutch  in  1702,  and  it 
rejoiced  my  soul  to  think,  if  we  ourselves  could  not  have 
that  colossal  wealth,  that  it  was  lost  to  the  Spaniards 
forever. 


A  Spaniard  acting  as  British  consul  provided  clothing 
and  living  accommodations  for  us.  Wine  was  so  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  that  the  people  made  us  welcome  to  help 
ourselves  from  the  puncheons  that  always  stood  inside 
their  homes.  Drunkenness  was  an  inevitable  sequence. 
Perhaps  the  food  drove  the  men  to  drink:  while  the  bread 
and  cakes  could  not  have  been  excelled,  almost  every- 
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thing  else  was  spoiled  with  garlic.  Ugh!  I  can  taste 
it  yet. 

On  complaints  being  made  to  the  consul  of  our 
behavior,  he  summoned  us  to  his  office,  where  he  read 
the  riot  act,  not  without  some  typically  Latin  embroidery. 
He  ended  with  a  threat  to  turn  us  over  to  a  British  man- 
of-war  that  was  expected  soon.  What  a  punishment  for 
men  who  had  recently  escaped  from  imminent  death  at 
sea!  The  menace  naturally  failed  to  subdue  our  rowdy 
lot  in  the  least.  Each  evening,  as  regularly  as  the  stars 
rose,  the  boozers  looted  the  cellar  of  the  hotel  where  we 
were  quartered;  the  carabineros  were  called  frequently, 
and  when  their  patience  was  at  last  exhausted,  they 
arrested  one  of  the  men  and  marched  him  off  to  the 
lockup.  Within  an  hour  he  returned  in  high  feather: 
he  had  been  ejected  from  the  jail  as  an  undesirable 
prisoner! 

Finally  a  steamer,  the  John  Bull,  called  at  Vigo  on  her 
way  to  London,  and  half  the  crew,  myself  among  them, 
were  sent  home  on  her  as  passengers.  Sighs  of  relief,  I 
suppose,  seldom  swell  to  a  roar;  but  I  am  positive  they 
did  at  Vigo  the  day  we  sailed.  In  London  we  put  up  at 
the  Sailors'  Home,  as  charges  of  the  Shipwrecked  Fish- 
ermen's &  Mariners'  Society,  which  also  offered  to  pay 
our  fares  to  any  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  we 
might  elect.  Norton  and  I  chose  Bristol,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  although  we  were  penniless,  except  for 
a  little  pocket  money  the  society  had  given  us,  Paddy 
Doyle,  keeper  of  the  Crow  Inn,  and  his  good  wife  would 
extend  a  warm  welcome.  Not  only  did  they  do  so  but 
they  presented  us  with  complete  new  outfits  besides. 
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As  soon  as  possible  Norton  and  I  shipped  on  a  Spanish 
bark  that  needed  a  few  more  men  to  take  her  to  Liver- 
pool. No  more  Spaniards  for  me!  Never  did  I  ship 
with  such  poor,  such  utterly  worthless  sailors:  the  crew 
argued  with  their  superiors  and  refused  to  obey  orders; 
instead  of  acting  like  men  in  an  emergency  they  called 
upon  all  their  saints;  the  officers  threw  up  their  hands  in 
despair.  Our  captain  himself  was  almost  frantic  with 
fear  while  the  tug  was  berthing  us  at  Liverpool,  for  he 
made  certain  that  the  vessel  would  crash  into  the  dock 
walls.  About  the  deck  danced  he,  his  arms  flying,  his 
coat  tails  sticking  out  at  right  angles  to  his  body.  Many 
a  hearty  laugh  did  I  have,  many  a  sincere  oath  did  I  utter, 
at  the  proud,  pompous,  good-for-nothing  race.  Thank 
God,  we  had  a  short  run,  and  I  escaped  from  the  floating 
lunatic  asylum  and  the  chattering  monkeys  that  infested 
her. 

At  Liverpool  I  joined  the  ship  Nagpore,  owned  by 
Mackinnon  &  Mackenzie,  commanded  by  Captain  Morris 
and  bound  to  Calcutta.  Nothing  eventful  occurred  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days;  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-first,  just  before  we  made  land,  while  we  were 
awaiting  a  pilot  ofl  the  Ganges  and  searching  for  the 
buoys  that  marked  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  ship  struck 
in  a  heavy  swell  and  pounded  hard;  seas  rolled  over  the 
bulwarks  and  the  masts  jarred  and  sprang,  so  that  it  was 
highly  perilous  to  work  aloft.  Captain  Morris,  with  a 
view  to  abandoning  ship,  ordered  the  lifeboats  into  the 
water;  but  the  third  officer  either  did  not  hear  the  com- 
mand or  disregarded  it,  and  quickly  setting  us  to  work, 
got  more  sail  on  the  vessel  and  backed  her,  though  she 
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bumped  all  the  way,  into  deep  water.  That  the  Nag  pore 
had  had  a  close  call  was  evident  next  morning,  when  we 
sighted  a  Yankee  craft,  engulfed  down  to  her  topgallant 
yards,  sinking  in  a  quicksand.  The  pilot,  on  boarding  us, 
said  that  a  cyclone  had  driven  his  brig  offshore  and  had 
also  broken  loose  the  buoys. 

That  pilot!  Here  were  all  my  dreams  of  Oriental 
luxury  and  magnificence  come  true.  He  put  on  more 
airs  than  a  prize  bull  at  a  county  fair;  he  came  on  board 
with  a  retinue:  a  leadsman,  a  cook,  several  other  servants, 
cane  chairs  and  settees,  sufficient  men  and  gear,  all  told, 
for  a  long  cruise.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  position  justi- 
fied the  display.  Yet  I  have  not  observed  that  seamen, 
whether  merchant  or  naval,  hesitate  to  put  on  dog.  There 
was,  however,  no  denying  that  the  Calcutta  pilots  were 
capable  men;  they  performed  difficult  tasks  in  navigating 
about  the  Sand  Heads  and  in  the  river.  Through  the 
action  of  seas  and  tides  in  the  sandy  bottom  the  channel 
was  constantly  changing,  and  a  continual  heaving  of  the 
lead  was  necessary. 

In  tow  of  a  tug  we  started  up  the  Ganges.  Once  well 
within  the  river,  we  unbent  our  sails  and  sent  down  some 
of  the  upper  masts  and  yards  in  preparation  for  the  mon- 
soons, which  are  seasonal  winds  of  great  force.  Before 
we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Hooghly 
rivers  we  were  ordered  to  pack  all  our  effects  and  be  pre- 
pared to  jump  into  the  towboat  should  the  vessel  take 
the  ground,  while  the  carpenter  stood  by  with  a  broadax 
ready  to  sever  the  towrope  if  we  struck, — to  such  a  de- 
gree were  the  dangerous  quicksands  of  the  rivers  feared 
by  all.   They  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  vessel 
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once  she  was  within  their  grip.  Not  until  the  high-water 
signal  was  flying  on  shore  did  the  pilot  attempt  to  cross ; 
then  we  got  through  safely  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta. 

A  magnificent  sight  met  our  eyes  as  we  neared  the 
berths:  two  rows  of  sailing  vessels  that  extended  along 
the  Esplanade  for  three  or  four  miles,  all  moored  head  and 
stern  to  buoys  with  double  chains.  These  extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  against  the  bores,  or  tidal  waves 
that  sweep  up  the  river  with  tremendous  violence.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  see  one.  Our  chains  and  mooring 
bitts,  I  thought,  must  be  carried  away  by  the  terrific  strain. 
While  they  groaned  and  creaked  in  the  protest  of  inani- 
mate matter  against  blind  power,  from  the  river  arose  the 
mad  yells  of  boatmen,  seemingly  insane,  who  were  scull- 
ing their  dinghies  into  the  stream. 

In  those  days  Calcutta  was  your  sailorman's  true  para- 
dise. There  was  the  usual  abundance  of  tropical  frutt — 
something  not  to  be  ignored  by  men  who  had  lived  long 
on  salt  food.  Clothing  was  cheap  but  of  good  quality, 
so  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  all  our  needs.  Yet 
something  of  the  sort  must  have  been  true  of  many  a  port 
east  of  Suez.  Why,  then,  was  Calcutta  a  unique  city  of 
blissful  delights?  Perhaps  because  the  white  man  came 
into  his  own  there,  because  each  of  us  poor  sailors  was 
a  king,  who  shone  in  the  undimmed  glory  of  Britain. 
Then  the  newcomer  was  strange  and  terrible;  the  Hindu 
had  not  divined  that  the  Northern  conqueror  was  merely 
a  singular  man  pursuing  his  own  peculiar  ends. 

A  bumboat  man  known  as  Dick  Das  was  appointed 
'  to  supply  us  with  necessary  articles  to  a  maximum  amount 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  skipper.    If  we  needed 
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money  for  something  that  Dick  did  not  have  in  stock,  we 
still  could  raise  the  wind;  obtain  loans,  that  is,  for  which 
the  brown  serf  made  the  white  master  pay  through  the 
nose.  The  amounts  he  lent  us  were  entered  in  our  pass 
books — by  us,  since  Dick  could  not  write — as  for  so  many 
yards  of  tripe,  or  something  equally  silly.  These  trans- 
actions happily  consummated,  we  could  enjoy  ourselves 
on  a  very  small  outlay  of  cash  from  our  own  pockets,  even 
though  eventually  we  would  have  to  pay  the  piper  in  the 
form  of  heavy  deductions  from  our  wages. 

While  the  heathen  bled  us,  we  managed  at  times  to  skin 
the  heathen.  Some  of  our  favorite  tricks  we  played  on 
the  poor  gharry  wallahs,  or  cab  drivers:  we  would  take 
the  reins  and  go  whither  we  chose — road  or  sidewalk 
made  no  difference  to  Jack  ashore;  or  after  directing  the 
drivers  to  go  well  beyond  the  place  where  our  ships  were 
berthed,  we  would  slip  from  the  backs  of  the  gharries  and 
leave  the  poor  Asiatics  to  carry  on  without  their  fares.  At 
night  and  on  Sundays  we  were  permitted  to  go  ashore,  al- 
ways provided  we  conducted  ourselves  decently  and  kept 
out  of  trouble.  Both  of  these  were  a  trifle  difficult  for 
men  fresh  from  long  months  at  sea — unless  we  ran  out 
of  money  and  could  raise  no  more  from  Dick  Das.  Then, 
as  all  generations  of  sailors  have  discovered,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  was  to  be  good  and  the  most  difficult 
to  be  bad:  it  was  to  no  one's  interest  to  help  us  mis- 
behave. 

By  and  large  I  have  not  spent  a  more  pleasurable  forty- 
six  days  than  in  Calcutta,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  with  dengue  fever,  a  tropical  dis- 
ease that  left  my  joints  aching  and  head  bursting  with 
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pain.  What  a  merry  time  I  spent  in  that  place  of  tor- 
ment! The  ward  wherein  I  lay  opened,  through  a  green 
door,  upon  a  place  to  which  dying  patients  were  taken ; — 
and  I  remarked  that  many  went  thither.  Even  operations 
were  done  in  the  ward,  where  every  one  could  see  and 
hear,  especially  the  latter,  for  an  anesthetic  failed  while 
the  sawbones  were  carving  a  soldier.  And  there  was  a 
woman  nurse,  a  drunken  half-caste,  who  raised  hell  all 
around;  but  unfortunately  she  raved  in  a  native  tongue, 
and  I  could  not  benefit  by  this  opportunity  to  improve  my 
own  deep-sea  vocabulary.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  when  I 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  move,  I  salved  my  clothing 
and  took  leg  bail. 

Having  loaded  our  cargo,  principally  jute  for  Liver- 
pool, we  towed  down  the  river.  Not  one  man  had  de- 
serted, a  fact  that  speaks  worlds  for  our  officers,  kindly 
gentlemen  to  the  man,  for  in  those  times  desertions  were 
frequent.  One  man  was  left  behind  in  a  hospital;  and 
the  sailor  shipped  in  his  stead  was  knocked  overboard  and 
drowned  in  a  swift  tide.  But  still  we  had  a  large  ship's 
company,  what  with  monkeys  and  a  solitary  mongoose  we 
had  bought  in  Calcutta. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  had  made 
an  inauspicious  start.  So  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
donkeyman,  who  confessed  to  me  that  the  devil  had  rid- 
den with  him  in  a  cab  when  he  was  going  to  join  the 
Nagpore  at  Liverpool,  should  have  dropped  overboard. 
"The  devil  is  beginning  to  claim  me,"  he  announced.  "I 
must  jump  into  the  sea."  "Why  in  hell  don't  you?"  one 
of  the  men  demanded.  After  ten  minutes  of  deliberation 
the  devil's  companion  walked  from  the  forecastle,  went 
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to  the  forecastle  head,  and  climbed  over  the  bows,  all  so 
slowly  and  calmly  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  When  he  had 
hung  for  a  moment  from  the  bowsprit  shrouds  he  plunged 
into  the  water.  Life  buoys  were  thrown  to  him,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  save  himself;  and  in  the  heavy  swell 
then  running  a  boat  failed  to  find  trace  of  him.  He  had 
been  behaving  very  erratically,  living  in  the  longboat, 
shunning  his  shipmates,  moody  and  silent;  yet  most  of 
the  crew,  the  captain  included,  thought 
he  was  shamming,  and  they  attached 
little  weight  to  his  threats  to  commit 
suicide.  So  perished  another  man  who 
might  have  been  saved,  perhaps  cured  of 
his  brain  sickness,  and  made  a  good 
sailor  for  no  end  of  years. 

Good  weather  favored  us  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  within  two  days  of  St.  Helena. 
Before  a  fresh  southeast  breeze,  which 
every  one  expected  to  carry  us  through 
the  region  of  the  trades,  the  Nagpore 
took  the  bit  into  her  teeth  and  ran  away  from  us. 
About  midnight,  during  my  watch  below,  the  cry  of 
"All  hands  on  deck!"  was  uttered  so  imperatively  that 
we  realized  we  were  needed  at  once.  As  I  rolled  from 
my  bunk  I  was  thrown  to  the  lee  side  of  the  forecastle 
and  up  to  my  neck  in  water;  and  the  lamp  went  out,  so 
that  we  had  to  grope  our  way  to  the  deck.  There  we 
found  an  appalling  state  of  things:  lee  rails  under  water, 
sails  snapping  to  pieces  and  ribbons  of  canvas  cracking 
like  the  lashes  of  whips;  smashed  blocks  rattling  down 
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about  us.  It  was  our  good  fortune  that  the  canvas  had 
been  blown  from  the  boltropes,  every  stitch  of  it,  except 
for  a  few  straggHng  patches ;  and  consequently  the  vessel 
was  able  to  right  herself.  A  squall,  to  which  the  officer 
of  the  deck  had  paid  little  attention,  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  a  black  cloud  to  windward  foreboded  nothing  but 
rain,  had  struck  us  like  a  shot. 

There  we  rolled  helplessly,  our  ship  without  sails.  I 
wonder  what  was  thought  of  us  on  a  vessel  that  passed 
us  bound  north  with  all  canvas  set,  while  our  craft  was 
under  bare  poles.  Perhaps  the  crew  surmised — and  I 
hope  they  did — that  we  were  a  whaler.  Yet  the  day  was 
Sunday,  as  the  carpenter  thoughtfully  reminded  the  Old 
Man,  and  we  did  nothing;  eight  bells  struck  midnight  be- 
fore we  turned  out  to  bend  canvas,  a  task  that  we  com- 
pleted at  daybreak  Monday.  Grateful  though  we  should 
have  been  to  Captain  Morris  for  rest  and  recuperation 
after  our  nerve-racking  fright,  we  might  have  thanked  him 
more  had  he  used  all  gear  and  trusted  less  to  tropical 
weather.  His  own  carelessness,  in  failing  to  have  different 
lines  hitched  to  the  sails,  was  largely  to  blame  for  our 
undoing.  Both  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  sea  are  sud- 
den and  violent,  prone  to  deadly  betrayal  of  those  who 
trust  them  most. 

From  that  time  we  had  good  weather  until  we  met  the 
chops  of  the  English  Channel.  Then  we  did  catch  a 
tartar.  A  tremendous  sea  was  running:  not  a  true  swell, 
such  as  is  experienced  in  the  open  water,  but  a  jumbled 
cross  heave  created  by  a  current  that  ran  against  the  wind. 
Our  heavily  laden  vessel  shipped  seas  everywhere;  to  ven- 
ture on  the  lee  side  was  danger  itself.    Wave  and  wind 
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increased,  and  squalls  of  sleet  and  hail  pelted  us  without 
mercy.  Under  the  gigantic  rearings  of  the  ocean  our 
cargo  shifted,  and  the  Nag  pore  listed  and  buried  herself 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  water  reached  the  tops  of  the 
coamings  of  the  main  hatch.  At  times,  for  a  few  seconds 
only,  the  topgallant  rail  would  show  itself  above  water; 
when  the  lurches  were  unusually  heavy  the  lower  yards 
dipped  into  the  sea.  In  short  the  ship  behaved  like  a  log 
and  lay  almost  on  her  beam  ends. 

To  ease  her  seemed  impossible;  we  could  do  little  more 
than  hope  that  the  weather  would  moderate.  Yet  we 
could  make  some  effort:  Captain  Morris  issued  a  call  for 
volunteers  to  rig  relieving  tackle  on  the  topsail  yards 
and  secure  the  lines  to  the  lower  mastheads,  this  in  order 
to  ease  the  nasty  jerks  given  the  ship  when  she  heeled. 
Thereupon  Breton  Joe,  an  obedient,  respectful,  devout 
man,  one  of  the  best  shipmates  I  ever  sailed  with,  who 
never  complained,  who  took  everything  as  it  came;  utterly 
unschooled,  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  spell  out  the 
words  of  his  Testament  and  often  asked  me  to  read  it  to 
him, — Breton  Joe  offered  to  have  a  try  at  the  task,  pro- 
vided I  would  go  with  him.  I  am  sure  that  he  sought 
only  to  have  a  good  friend  alongside,  one  who  had  gone 
over  his  Bible  with  him  and  had  sympathized  with  his 
hopes  and  fears;  but  his  words  were  taken  by  the  other 
men,  and  by  me  also,  as  a  challenge,  even  if  they  were  not 
meant  as  such.  I  accepted,  though  frightened  half  out  of 
my  wits,  so  great  was  the  risk  and  the  prospect  of  success 
so  exceedingly  doubtful. 

At  the  peril  of  our  lives  we  accomplished  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  all  on 
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board.  When  I  regained  die  deck  my  good  strength  was 
gone,  sapped  by  that  enormous  labor;  my  whole  body 
trembled  as  with  the  ague;  my  legs  would  hardly  support 
my  weight.  As  a  reward  for  superhuman,  indeed  for 
super-seaman,  exertion,  Breton  Joe  and  I  were  summoned 
aft  and  given  each  a  generous  peg  of  Scotch  whisky.  Not 
even  an  owner  would  have  denied  that  we  had  more  than 
earned  the  new  life  the  liquor  put  into  us. 

After  Joe  and  I  had  finished  our  work,  however,  our 
situation  remained  critical,  for  the  vessel  continued  to  lie 
almost  on  her  beam  ends,  and  no  means  offered  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  leaked.  What  remained  for  us  to  do 
except  pray  that  the  storm  would  abate?  "Men,  I  can 
do  no  more,"  Captain  Morris  confessed.  "Can  any  of 
you  suggest  anything?"  But  all  knew  that  little  or  noth- 
ing could  be  attempted.  To  stand  by  helpless,  waiting 
for  a  lull  in  the  weather,  was  enough  to  try  one's  nerves. 
At  length  we  did  think  of  a  way  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vessel  made  water.  We  burst  through  the  bulkhead 
in  the  storeroom  beneath  the  cabin  floor.  Our  fear  that 
she  leaked  was  well  founded:  a  good  bulk  of  water  was 
sluicing  about  inside  the  ceiling.  But  to  pump  it  out, 
while  the  ship  lay  heeled  over,  was  out  of  the  question. 
As  the  carpenter  surmised,  the  water  had  penetrated 
through  the  stanchion  bolts,  which  doubtless  had  worked 
loose  or  had  broken ; — the  latter,  we  discovered  afterward, 
was  correct.  Whichever  explanation  was  right,  something 
had  to  be  done  now:  to  wait  fair  weather  might  cost 
the  lives  of  all,  for  the  weight  of  water  and  the  consequent 
strain  on  the  bulwarks  might  loosen  more  bolts  or  cause 
them  to  break  away  altogether. 
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On  the  other  hand  an  attempt  to  wear  the  ship — that  is, 
to  turn  her  about  away  from  the  wind  and  get  her  on  the 
other  tack,  with  her  other  side  exposed  to  the  storm — 
also  might  be  signally  disastrous.  All  of  us  were  called 
aft  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  Most  were  in  favor 
of  trying  to  wear  the  vessel  rather  than  awaiting  better 
weather.  After  solemnly  warning  us  of  the  great  danger, 
the  captain  ordered  the  plan  put  into  execution.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  her,  lame  side  to  windward,  though  we 
lost  some  sails  and  suffered  damage  on  deck,  while  seas 
rolled  on  board  in  such  volume  and  with  such  titanic  force 
that  we  expected  the  hatches  to  be  stove  in.  With  the 
help  of  what  sail  we  could  carry  and  with  the  weight  of 
the  waves  and  a  second  shifting  of  the  cargo  toward  its 
proper  position,  the  Nagpore  righted  sufficiently  to  lessen 
our  danger.  Another  twenty-four  hours  hove  down,  and 
she  must  have  foundered.  The  cement  on  the  waterways 
was  broken;  many  of  the  bolts  securing  the  bulwark 
stanchions  had  been  snapped  off,  and  through  the  open- 
ings water  poured  into  the  hold.  We  plugged  what  we 
could;  calked  all  the  openings  we  could  get  at;  and 
blocked  and  shored  the  shifted  cargo. 

When  the  weather  improved  we  made  sail;  and  the 
Nagpore,  stanch  as  ever,  ran  up  St.  George's  Channel  be- 
fore a  strong  and  favorable  breeze.  Near  port  we  all 
announced,  we  all  proclaimed,  the  customary  good  reso- 
lutions. Not  many  of  them,  God  knows,  were  kept. 
Keepers  of  boarding  houses,  venders  of  shoddy  jewelry, 
Jew  outfitters,  confidence  men,  pimps,  ladies  of  easy  virtue 
or  none,  all  the  multitude  of  land  sharks,  considered  Jack 
their  legitimate  prey.    In  their  hands  he  was  a  child,  an 
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animated  toy,  to  be  broken  and  cast  aside,  and  flung  back 
to  the  deep  sea,  blear-eyed,  with  jerking  nerves  and 
wrecked  digestion,  to  repair  himself  and  gather  new 
strength  under  the  rod  of  that  great  and  pitiless  teacher. 

"Round  the  Rock  and  into  dock, 
Welcome  home,  my  lover. 
Out  of  dock  and  round  the  Rock, 
Go  to  hell,  you  lubber." 

A  false  rhyme,  but  a  true  creed.  Yet  who  am  I  to 
speak  thus  of  others.^  I,  too,  intended  to  go  home.  Why 
enlarge  on  the  theme?  The  leeches  of  Liverpool  sucked 
me  dry. 
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THE  ORIENT,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  TWO  COASTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NOW  CLAIM  MY  ATTENTION 

Why  should  the  sea  hold  such  fascination  for  men? 
It  is  most  illogical  that  land  animals,  who  do  not  even 
swim  by  instinct,  must  forsake  the  good  dry  earth  and 
plunge  into  trackless  waters,  where  toil,  privation,  danger, 
and  death  are  commonplace.  Certainly  I,  after  my  ex- 
periences on  the  Florence  Nightingale  and  the  Nagpore, 
might  have  contented  myself  ashore;  but  such  a  course 
never  occurred  to  me.  Back  I  went  to  my  foster  father, 
the  ocean.  This  time  my  ship  was  the  Oberon,  a  com- 
posite vessel,  of  iron  framing  and  wooden  planking, 
owned  by  Bowring  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  bound  to 
Calcutta  with  a  cargo  of  salt. 

As  she  had  a  clean  bottom,  copper-sheathed,  and  was 
well  fitted  in  every  respect,  with  everything  of  the  best 
material,  the  Oberon  was  a  smart  sailer.  She  was  right 
enough;  not  so  much  could  be  said  for  the  officers.  The 
first  mate,  Jamieson,  was  a  dour,  unpleasant,  domineering 
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fellow  from  somewhere  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  one 
of  his  nasty  tantrums  he  objected  to  a  model  of  a  ship, 
which  one  of  the  men  was  making,  being  left  on  the  fore- 
castle head:  he  would  kick  it  to  pieces,  he  said,  if  it  were 
not  removed.  A  friend  promptly  went  aft  to  warn  and 
relieve  the  owner  of  the  model,  who  was  steering  at  the 
time.  He  immediately  came  forward,  defied  the  mate, 
and  the  ball  opened.  A  proper  set-to  ensued  on  the 
main  deck,  which  was  witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  every  one 
on  board  except  the  poor  devil  at  the  wheel,  without 
whose  abnegation  there  could  have  been  no  fight.  Had 
I  been  in  his  place,  I  fear  that  the  ship  would  have 
steered  herself.  Although  the  pugilists  were  about  evenly 
matched,  the  mate  let  his  rage  get  the  better  of  him  and 
he  was  knocked  out  after  six  well-contested  rounds.  That 
defeat  cured  him ;  he  never  blustered  or  domineered  again. 
The  second  mate,  a  Pole  and  a  harmless  sort  of  fellow, 
also  learned  his  lesson  when  he  was  dressed  down  by  the 
oldest  apprentice  for  using  abusive  language. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  carried 
a  stiff  breeze  in  running  our  easting  down.  One  morning 
we  sighted  on  our  port  bow  a  vessel  carrying  a  press  of 
canvas,  her  studding  sails  included.  These  are  set  on 
booms  extending  from  the  yardarms  on  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  provided  the  wind  is  favorable.  The  stranger  was 
outsailing  us.  On  receiving  a  report  to  this  effect  from 
the  officer  on  watch.  Captain  Hargreaves  of  the  Oberon 
appeared  on  the  poop  with  his  telescope.  "Set  our  stud- 
ding sails,  Mr.  Jamieson,"  he  directed  the  mate.  "If  that 
fellow  can  carry  them,  so  can  the  Oberon!'  All  hands, 
anxious  to  try  conclusions  with  the  stranger,  pitched  in 
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with  a  will,  while  our  course  was  altered  to  bring  the 
vessels  closer  together  and  make  the  trial  of  speed  more 
conclusive.  By  noon  we  were  almost  abreast  of  the  other 
craft,  which  proved  to  be  the  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  had  a  great  race.  Neither 
vessel  could  gain  any  material  advantage:  one  might  forge 
a  little  ahead  in  the  morning,  but  the  other  would  regain 
the  loss  in  the  afternoon.  On  board  the  0 heron  general 
work  was  stopped,  and  the  men  stood  by  to  trim  the  sails 
and  yards  as  occasion  might  require.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing, however,  a  fresher  breeze  increased  an  already  trying 
strain  on  sheets  and  halyards.  Their  pulling  on  the  be- 
laying pins  could  be  heard  distinctly  as  the  ropes  tautened 
and  slackened.  By  noon  the  wind  was  blowing  in  hard 
puffs.  Now  we  were  wondering  how  long  our  studding- 
sail  gear  would  hold.  Although  the  Oheron  was  steering 
a  straight  course  and  could  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  yacht, 
she  was  rolling  lavishly  and  was  scooping  up  water  over 
both  rails.  At  one  o'clock  the  Sir  Henry  Latvrence,  evi- 
dently convinced  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
foolhardiness  and  that  reduced  canvas  was  better  than 
none  at  all,  took  in  her  studding  sails ;  but  our  Old  Man, 
determined  to  outdistance  our  rival,  which  was  known 
as  a  crack  sailer,  stuck  to  his  guns;  and  the  Sir  Henry,  her 
canvas  reduced,  lagged  behind  us,  and  in  the  first  dog- 
watch was  hull  down  to  windward.  Just  what  was  our 
best  speed  that  day  I  am  uncertain;  I  think  it  was  seven- 
teen and  one-half  knots.  Even  to-day,  the  world  over,  that 
is  fair  running  for  steamships.  Such  were  races  in  the 
old  times. 
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As  we  were  sitting  down  to  supper  at  five  o'clock  the 
inevitable  catastrophe  came.  "All  hands  on  deck!"  came 
the  cry.  We  found  that  every  studding-sail  boom  on  both 
sides  had  snapped  and  that  the  sails  were  dragging  in  the 
water.  Of  the  mishap  we  were  glad,  to  tell  the  truth: 
much  as  we  had  enjoyed  the  race  and  our  burst  of  speed, 
we  detested  handling  the  studding  sails,  which  often 
served  as  an  excuse  for  work  at  night,  if  the  officer  of  the 
watch  was  in  bad  humor  or  needed  something  to  keep 
him  awake. 

We  were  off  the  Sand  Heads  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  in  ninety-eight  days.  It  was  good  to  arrive  in  port 
again;  to  be  saluted  by  all  the  ships  in  harbor;  to  go  ashore 
in  that  paradise  of  a  Calcutta;  to  meet  crews  who  were 
more  than  willing  to  wet  down  at  our  expense,  since  their 
own  allowances  had  been  squandered.  Our  ship's  com- 
pradore  sent  aboard  a  cook  and  two  helpers,  who  could 
turn  out  a  variety  of  palatable  dishes,  including  fresh 
curry  at  every  meal. 

Although  we  had  been  well  fed  on  the  0 heron,  had 
been  treated  fairly  enough,  had  lived  and  still  were  living 
on  the  top  shelf,  every  man  of  my  watch  determined  to 
quit  the  vessel.  Why?  Who  knows?  What  curious  per- 
sons seamen  were! — perhaps  still  are.  If  a  ship  were 
bound  to  heaven  and  put  into  hell  for  orders,  some  of  the 
men  certainly  would  desert.  We  could  look  forward  to 
immediate  employment,  for  sailors  always  were  in  demand 
in  Calcutta.  Nothing  remained  except  to  get  our  freedom 
without  deserting;  accordingly  we  approached  the  Old 
Man  with  a  naive  suggestion  that  he  discharge  us.  To 
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our  disappointment  (but  scarcely  to  our  surprise)  he  re- 
fused. That  led  us  to  decide  on  other  tactics.  We  went 
slow,  did  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  we  should  have 
done  in  a  few  minutes;  whereupon  the  Old  Man  sent  us 
over  the  side  to  work  in  the  hot  sun,  while  the  other  watch 
was  employed  in  the  shade  of  the  awnings.  As  was  quite 
evident,  we  had  been  put  on  the  black  list.  Yet  our  work 
went  slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  until  the  captain  con- 
sented to  give  us  our  freedom. 

We  went  to  board  with  a  Greek;  but  most  of  our  time 
was  spent  in  a  resort  at  Kidderpur  known  as  Dirty  Dick's. 
It  was  named  for  a  celebrated  cellar  in  London,  where  only 
one  drink  of  spirits  would  be  served  to  a  person  during  a 
single  session.  In  that  Calcutta  dive,  however,  there  was 
no  limit,  always  provided  money  was  forthcoming.  Ere 
long  an  empty  purse  again  brought  my  stay  on  shore  to 
an  end,  as  was  always  the  case  with  a  poor  devil  of  a 
sailorman. 

My  next  ship  was  the  City  of  Benares,  hailing  from 
Glasgow,  commanded  by  Captain  Shand  and  bound  to 
New  York.  Smith  &  Son  were  the  owners;  their  house 
flag  bore  the  letters  "S.S.,"  which  obviously  stood  for 
"Slavery  and  Starvation."  The  craft  did  not  belie  the 
play  on  the  initials:  she  was  a  hungry  ship,  a  proper 
workshop.  To  our  frequent  complaints  concerning  the 
food,  Bully  Shand  invariably  replied,  "You  get  your 
whack  and  you'll  get  nae  mair."  Nearly  every  day  a 
deputation  went  aft  to  complain,  such  was  our  delight 
in  aggravating  the  skipper,  until  Mr.  McConnel,  the 
first  mate,  begged  us  to  desist,  for  he  himself  had  to 
endure  Shand' s  abuse  in  consequence  of  our  faultfinding. 
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"There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  food,  men,"  Shand 
would  reply.  "I  have  the  same  on  the  cabin  table." 
"That  may  be,  sir,"  we  would  observe.  "Evidently  you 
were  not  brought  up  the  way  we  were."  At  that  the  Old 
Man  would  explode  and  a  lively  time  would  ensue  until 
Mrs.  Shand,  who  was  accompanying  her  husband,  ap- 
peared on  deck.  "David,  dear,"  she  would  beg,  "come 
away.   Don't  argue  with  those  men." 

Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  sighted  a  sister  ship, 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  only  thirty-four  days  from  Calcutta, 
while  we  were  sixty-nine.  No  doubt  ashamed  to  come  on 
deck,  Bully  Shand  sulked  below  for  a  whole  day.  Next 
morning,  wherever  white  chalk  would  leave  a  mark,  the 
numerals  "69"  and  "34"  were  to  be  seen.  Infuriated  at 
being  thus  forcibly  reminded  of  his  humiliation,  the  Old 
Man  offered  a  reward  of  £5  for  information  concerning 
the  miscreant  responsible.  He  never  learned  who  was 
guilty,  perhaps  because  I,  alone  of  the  whole  crew,  could 
have  told  him.  It  was  strange,  however,  that  Mr.  Stewart, 
the  second  officer,  observed  to  me  quietly,  "Cameron,  that 
writing  greatly  resembles  yours." 

That  the  Chy  of  Edinburgh  had  made  better  time  was 
no  wonder.  We  carried  all  sail  when  everything  was  fair 
and  not  enough  canvas  when  winds  were  high  and  seas 
rough;  the  bully,  in  brief,  was  a  good-weather  sailor:  he 
clapped  on  every  stitch — if  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
Once  for  a  wager  I  clambered  aloft  with  the  skysail  yard 
on  my  back,  the  full  sail  bent,  and  squared  it  to  the  gunter 
mast.  My  feat  will  appear  less  noteworthy  when  I  explain 
that  the  sail  was  little  larger  than  a  bandanna  handker- 
chief.   Fair-weather  sailor  though  he  might  be,  the  bully 
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made  the  City  of  Benares  a  thing  of  beauty.  She  was  a 
regal  sight  with  all  her  clothing  on,  to  one  perched  on 
the  end  of  the  flying  jib  boom;  while  to  gaze  from  the 
royal  trucks  downward  to  the  hull  made  one  wonder  how 
she  could  carry  so  much  top  hamper  and  yet  be  so 
stable. 

A  bully  in  the  cabin;  in  the  forecastle  also  an  aspirant 
to  that  exalted  title.  He  called  himself  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can; by  his  own  admission  he  was  a  holy  terror — indeed, 
he  had  sailed  on  Western  Ocean  packet  ships  (Note  4) . 
Great  braggart  though  he  was,  his  peculiar  swagger  and 
pair  of  fighting  pig  shoulders  did  invite  trouble.  That 
no  fight  occurred  sooner  was  due  to  his  climbing  down 
when  checked.  More  than  once  he  had  insulted  Mr.  Stew- 
art, who  himself  came  of  a  fighting  clan  but  happened  to 
be  a  long-suffering  person.  One  day  when  we  were  aloft, 
however,  the  mate  put  out  a  feeler  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  other  men  would  interfere  if  he 
came  to  grips  with  the  Irish-American.  I  assured  the  mate 
that  there  would  be  fair  play,  whereat  he  was  greatly 
pleased.  Some  insolence  from  the  bully  soon  gave  Stew- 
art his  opportunity;  he  sailed  in  and  dressed  the  man  in 
shipshape  fashion  and  to  our  immense  pleasure,  as  we  all 
liked  Stewart  and  no  one  was  displeased  by  the  fall  of  the 
Irish-American,  late  of  Liverpool.  A  cowed  bully  he  was 
thereafter. 

The  next  encounter  was  between  the  skipper  and  me. 
Angered  by  a  misunderstanding  while  I  was  steering,  he 
shouted  wrathfuUy,  "Another  man  to  the  wheel!"  at  the 
same  time  he  caught  my  shoulder  and  pushed  me  away. 
Too  astonished  to  speak,  I  stood  dumb.    "Get  the  hell  off 
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the  poop!"  roared  Shand,  and  gave  me  a  shove.  "Keep 
your  hands  off!"  I  urged  him.  My  coolness  heightened 
his  passion  and  he  struck  me.  Yellow  all  through,  he 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  Mrs. 
Shand,  who  had  more  sand  than 
her  six-foot  lump  of  a  husband,  ap- 
peared to  lead  him  away,  and  while 
so  doing  she  seized  the  opportunity 
to  give  me  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

After  a  long  and  disagreeable 
passage  we  arrived  at  New  York. 
All  were  delighted  that  the  voyage 
was  done;  none  were  more  happy 
than  my  chum  Geordie  Smith  and 
I,  for  we  had  long  before  resolved 
to  desert.  Everything  was  made 
easy  for  us  by  boarding-house 
runners,  the  first  of  the  Yankee 
breed  I  had  seen.  They  were  quite 
friendly,  effusively  cordial,  and 
more  than  obliging  and  interested 
in  our  welfare,  one  even  having  a 
handcart  ready  to  transport  our  ef- 
fects. We  were  fools,  they  pointed 
out,  to  sail  on  a  "bloody  limejuicer" 
(as  a  British  vessel  was  called)  for 
low  wages,  when  we  could  ship  on 
American  craft  at  double  the  pay.  If  we  were  fools,  they 
were  pests,  leeches  not  to  be  shaken  off.  In  desperation 
Geordie  and  I  threw  in  our  lot  with  one  of  them  who  was 
his  own  runner,  and  with  him  we  went  to  his  house  on 
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Cheny  Street.  Six  more  of  the  crew  decided  to  quit  the 
City  of  Benares  for  the  Land  of  the  Free.  How  we  got 
our  wages  was  known  only  to  our  boarding  master,  to  a 
shyster  lawyer,  and  perhaps  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
British  consulate.  We  made  little  inquiry;  we  were  more 
than  satisfied  to  come  off  as  well  as  we  did. 

Once  ashore,  I  lost  no  time  in  hunting  for  a  cousin  of 
mine  in  Jersey  City,  wife  of  the  head  carpenter  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  whom  I  found  after  three  days'  search.  She 
did  not  know  me,  since  I  had  been  a  child  when  she  left 


home  years  before;  but  I  recognized  her  at  once.  Her 
husband,  a  Dane,  was  an  admirable  fellow,  who  permitted 
his  two  sturdy  sons,  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old,  far 
greater  liberty  than  lads  of  their  age  would  have  enjoyed 
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in  Scotland.  Their  mother  was  more  than  pleased  with 
America:  it  was  much  superior  to  Great  Britain:  better 
wages,  better  living,  better  times  all  around.  ''No  more 
Scotland  for  me!"  she  declared  fervently. 

Between  her  home  and  Cherry  Street  I  enjoyed  myself 
immensely.  Of  an  evening  on  Cherry  Street  my  shipmates 
and  I  frequently  hired  a  strolling  Irish  piper  to  play.  His 
music  soon  brought  a  flock  of  his  countrywomen  to  the 
scene,  and  the  streets  were  turned  into  a  dancing  hall. 
How  they  did  step  it,  those  rosy-cheeked,  strapping  Irish 
lasses,  carried  away  by  their  homeland  jigs  and  reels,  while 
the  police,  no  doubt  themselves  Irish,  looked  on  admir- 
ingly. Across  the  street  was  a  saloon  kept  by  a  generous 
Irishman,  Owen  Moran.  Many  a  can  of  beer  he  gave  to 
the  piper  and  dancers ;  but  he  lost  nothing,  for  we  sailors 
were  good  customers.  Yes,  in  those  far-off,  heroic  days, 
beer  was  served  in  cans. 

In  view  of  everything  it  is  not  remarkable  that  we  were 
at  the  end  of  our  tether  all  too  soon.  We  squandered 
well-nigh  every  cent,  except  for  some  money  we  gave  to  a 
Scotch  lassie,  who  had  come  out  to  marry  her  sweetheart, 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  been  drowned  before  her 
arrival.  When  we  heard  of  her  misfortune  and  her  great 
longing  to  return  home,  we  made  a  tarpaulin  muster, 
bought  her  a  ticket  to  Scotland,  escorted  her  to  one  of  the 
Western  Ocean  ferryboats,  and  sent  her  off  rejoicing, 
though  tearful  at  parting  from  us. 

Four  men  from  the  City  of  Benares  joined  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  were  dispatched  to  the  receiving  ship 
Vermont  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  One  had  been  a 
seaman  gunner  in  the  British  Navy,  but  he  could  get  only 
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an  able  seaman  rating  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  en- 
listment; before  I  sailed  he  did,  however,  receive  a  gun- 
ner's rating.  I  made  frequent  trips  to  the  yard  to  see  my 
mates;  on  each  cruise  I  took  an  eye-opener  for  them;  on 
each  I  w^as  searched;  at  no  time  was  my  damp  cargo  dis- 
covered. All  nations  of  the  earth  and  a  few  of  Mercury 
and  Mars  were  represented  there  at  the  Brooklyn  yard: 
Scandinavians  predominated;  former  bluejackets  of  the 
British  service  were  numerous;  native  Americans  were 
few.  Many  men,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
joined  under  fictitious  names.  One  day,  when  I  was  yarn- 
ing with  some  men,  a  name  was  called.  No  one  re- 
sponded. "That's  your  name,  Jim,"  said  a  petty  officer. 
"Why  don't  you  answer?"  "Oh,  damn  it!"  exclaimed 
Jim,  "I  forgot." 

Smith  and  I,  forced  to  hunt  for  another  ship,  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  engaged  on  the  first  we  boarded,  the 
bark  ]ohn  Worster,  of  Boston,  owned  by  Henry  Hastings 
&  Son  and  bound  to  Melbourne.  Mr.  Wynne,  the  first 
officer,  quoted  wages  that  loomed  large:  $25  a  month,  or 
about  £5  sterling;  while  British  vessels  were  paying  from 
£2  10  shillings  to  £3  15  shillings.  With  not  the  least 
hesitation  we  signed  on  for  two  years,  to  be  paid  ofi  in 
the  United  States. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  Yankee  ships,  their  hard  offi- 
cers, the  hazing  of  sailors,  and  other  brutal  treatment,  I 
thought  that  now  I  would  learn  the  truth.  Mr.  Wynne 
himself  was  a  young  man,  pleasant,  of  agreeable  manners ; 
deficient  in  sailorizing,  yet  capable  of  handling  the  vessel. 
As  I  sized  up  the  captain,  U.  P.  (You  Poor)  Fish,  in  the 
shipping  office,  I  saw  little  of  the  desperado: — the  two 
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principal  officers,  at  least,  were  not  of  the  bucko  sort.  It 
is  true  that  the  second  mate  passed  himself  off  as  a  hard- 
boiled  Yankee,  but  he  happened  to  hail  from  Liverpool. 

Even  the  crew  were  quite  sober  on  sailing  day.  Every- 
thing was  so  quiet  and  every  one  so  well  behaved  that  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  many  friends  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Fish,  principally  women,  come  on  board  to  go  down  the 
bay  with  us.  They  were  enthusiastic  as  we  moved  out; 
they  envied  Mrs.  Fish  the  voyage  she  was  to  take  with  her 
husband,  though  they  would  have  sung  a  far  different 
tune  in  stormy  weather.  Women  speak  enchantingly  of 
the  romance  of  the  sea,  but  its  romance  and  its  rigors  are 
not  synonymous.  Mrs.  Fish  herself,  I  thought,  was  hardly 
fit  to  go  on  such  a  voyage:  she  was  frail,  though  lively, 
and  her  pallor  denoted  anemia  or  tuberculosis.  What  a 
contrast  she  was  to  a  young,  rosy  girl,  clad  in  blue,  who 
skipped  about  the  deck  like  a  tomboy! 

Our  sails  were  loosened;  a  tug  came  alongside  to  receive 
our  visitors;  farewells  were  said.  While  we  single-minded 
foremast  hands  were  admiring  our  women  guests,  the  un- 
romantic  Mr.  Wynne  searched  our  effects  for  liquor.  Suc- 
cess was  his:  he  found  some  whisky  belonging  to  the  other 
men  and  a  half  gallon  of  rye  that  was  indubitably  mine. 
No  one  would  plead  guilty  to  possessing  strong  drink 
until  my  jar  was  held  aloft.  'That's  mine,  sir,"  I  ex- 
claimed, resolved  to  risk  anything  for  the  precious  fluid 
that  Owen  Moran  had  presented  to  me.  ''AH  right, 
Scotty,"  said  the  mate,  "when  you  want  a  drink,  you'll  get 
it.  As  no  one  claims  the  rest,  overboard  it  goes."  He 
kept  his  word  in  both  respects.  Not  only  did  he  give  me 
the  drams  I  requested  for  Geordie  and  myself,  but  at  last 
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he  handed  me  the  jar  with  the  observation,  "I  can  trust 
you  both." 

I  received  the  vv^hisky  on  the  day  we  buried  Mrs.  Fish, 
in  sight  of  the  Crozet  Islands,  Indian  Ocean.  Little  by 
little  she  had  dwindled — in  fact,  she  had  appeared  on  deck 
only  twice  since  our  departure;  and  the  captain  seldom 
was  seen,  no  doubt  because  he  was  in  attendance  on  his 
wife.  Infrequently  as  we  had  glimpsed  her,  we  liked  and 
admired  her;  we  inquired  daily  about  her  condition  from 
the  cook,  who  praised  her  highly;  work  aft  went  quietly, 
so  that  her  rest  would  not  be  disturbed.  With  more  than 
perfunctory  regret  we  heard  of  her  death. 

The  carpenter  made  a  coffin,  with  sufficient  weight  at 
the  foot  to  sink  it;  sail  was  reduced,  the  vessel  hove  to; 


we  made  everything  ready  for  the  burial.  All  hands  stood 
about  the  coffin,  which  was  covered  with  an  American  flag 
and  placed  on  a  grating,  while  the  ship's  ensign  flew  at 
half-mast.  Mr.  Wynne  read  the  service,  the  beautiful 
Church  of  England  service  for  burial  at  sea.  Then  the 
coffin  slid  into  the  depths. 

As  we  intrusted  the  body  to  the  great  waters  we  glanced 
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at  the  peaks  of  the  Crozet  Islands,  covered  with  snow,  and 
at  the  beaches  thronged  with  innumerable  penguins,  stand- 
ing erect,  like  soldiers  at  attention,  with  their  white 
breasts,  conspicuously  visible  through  a  telescope,  lending 
a  semblance  of  uniforms.  It  was  a  strange  setting  for  a 
funeral,  there  in  latitude  46  degrees  and  47  minutes  south 
and  in  longitude  51  east.  Yet  if  man  chooses  to  sail  the 
world  over,  can  he  expect  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  was  born? 

Of  the  John  Worster  we  had,  I  must  confess,  not  much 
to  complain:  the  food  was  excellent,  abundant,  and  well 
cooked,  unlike  the  meager  fare  of  British  vessels ;  and  the 
officers  bothered  us  little.  The  second  mate  hazed  some 
men  of  his  watch  unmercifully,  but  did  seem  disposed  to 
leave  Geordie  alone.  One  morning,  however,  I  was  sum- 
moned: "Get  up,  Scotty!  Geordie  and  the  second  mate 
are  fighting."  Through  the  forecastle  door  hurried  I,  only 
to  be  halted  by  Mr.  Wynne.  "You're  not  wanted  here," 
said  he.  The  natural  outcome  was  two  fights.  At  length 
Mr.  Wynne  cried  quits;  and  Geordie,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  had  won  and  that  the  two  officers  would  not 
pile  on  him,  added  steam  and  polished  off  the  bucko  mate. 
Thereafter  we  had  no  trouble;  we  had  things  much  our 
own  way;  dirty  work  was  put  on  other  men,  while  we 
enjoyed  light  tasks.  There  are  many  accomplishments,  I 
have  observed,  less  desirable  than  being  handy  with  one's 
fists.  Years  afterward  Mr.  Wynne  and  I  met  as  good 
friends  and  on  a  footing  of  equality.  As  master  of  the 
ship  R.  D.  Rice,  he  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  at 
Kobe,  Japan,  where  I  was  superintendent  of  oil  installa- 
tion for  his  consignees,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
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York.  In  that  capacity  I  endeavored  to  save  his  vessel 
when  her  cargo  caught  fire;  but  after  a  hard  struggle  I 
failed  (Note  5). 

Good  sort  though  I  found  Mr.  Wynne,  Captain  Fish 
was  a  peculiar  person.  He  seldom  showed  his  face  on 
deck  and  associated  little  with  his  officers.  Other  failings 
were  his  also:  one  night  I  heard  him  confiding  to  the  sec- 
ond mate  that  he  had  never  paid  a  sailor  in  full  for  a 
voyage.  When  I  communicated  this  interesting  news  to 
Geordie,  he  and  I  decided  that  we  would  face  all  the  music 
and  get  our  pay.  Three  days  after  our  arrival  at  Sand- 
ridge  (now  known  as  Port  Melbourne)  the  second  officer, 
carpenter,  and  most  of  the  crew  deserted,  leaving  their 
wages  to  the  owners  or,  more  probably,  to  the  captain. 
Only  Fish,  the  first  mate,  Geordie,  and  I  remained.  We 
found  what  penniless  pleasure  we  could  in  Melbourne,  for 
the  captain  would  advance  us  no  money.  In  our  next 
port,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  I  ran  into  a  cousin, 
Archie  Livingstone,  through  whom  I  received  an  invita- 
tion from  an  uncle  living  at  Armidale,  three  hundred 
miles  inland,  to  leave  the  vessel  and  make  my  home  with 
him.  I  was  eager  to  accept;  but  Captain  Fish,  though  I 
showed  him  my  uncle's  letter  and,  as  a  last  inducement, 
offered  him  a  portion  of  my  wages,  refused  to  discharge 
me.  A  proper  American  Jew,  he  doubtless  thought  that 
I  would  desert  and  leave  all  my  pay;  however,  he  mistook 
his  man.  Perhaps  he  had  never  run  afoul  of  a  Scot  be- 
fore. A  deserter  in  Newcastle,  moreover,  would  have  had 
to  reckon  with  a  unique  person,  the  "sixty-day  judge,"  so 
called  because  he  invariably  imposed  a  sentence  of  that 
length  on  every  seaman  brought  before  him — the  out- 
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growth  of  his  rancor  against  seamen,  to  one  of  whom  he 
had  lost  an  eloping  daughter.  Yet  all  the  men  we  had 
shipped  at  Sandridge  did  quit  the  vessel,  and  another  lot 
was  recruited. 

From  Newcastle  we  sailed  for  Singapore.  We  might 
have  made  the  passage  in  thirty  days  around  Australia  and 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sunda  and  Banka  Straits; 
but  going,  as  we  did,  through  the  Coral  Sea,  we  were  no 
less  than  ninety-six  days  from  port  to  port.  It  was  a  time 
of  insufferably  hot  weather,  endless  calms,  deteriorated 
stores,  and  insufficient  water,  though  we  did  manage  to 
allay  our  burning  thirst  by  soaking  our  shirts  in  sea  water 
or  by  dangling  our  feet  in  the  ocean  while  we  were  over 
the  side  scrubbing  the  ship's  planking.  With  joy  we  saw 
our  voyage  end. 

At  Singapore  we  complained  to  the  captain  of  our 
spoiled  food.  After  observing  that  what  we  were  getting 
was  good  enough  for  such  swine,  His  Highness  sulphur- 
ously  ordered  us  from  his  presence.  Our  retort  was  a  de- 
mand that  we  be  permitted  to  see  the  American  consul. 
Inasmuch  as  this  could  not  in  law  or  reason  be  denied.  Fish 
consented  grudgingly.  We  met  the  consul,  told  our  story, 
and  at  his  request  took  samples  of  our  food  ashore.  The 
captain  received  a  scathing  lecture  and  an  order  to  stock 
his  vessel  with  fresh  stores  and  to  destroy  the  old,  while 
the  consul  made  it  clear  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  appeal 
to  him  at  any  time. 

Here  we  saw  tea  steamers  racing  from  China  to  Britain 
with  their  cargoes  of  fresh  leaves. — By  this  time  the  day 
of  the  clipper  ship  was  passing;  that  of  steam  had  fairly 
begun. — ^There  was  more  than  a  little  activity  when  the 
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vessels  called  for  bunker  coal;  fuel  literally  was  poured 
upon  them  by  swarms  of  coolies:  I  saw  three  steamers 
enter  Singapore,  coal  at  the  Borneo  dock,  and  depart 
within  eight  hours.  Almost  a  half  century  after^^ard  I 
visited  Singapore  again.  Changes  in  the  city  astonished 
me:  docks  and  wharves  where  there  had  been  only  a  sand 
beach;  many  handsome  buildings  where  nothing  more 
than  rough  shanties  had  stood. 

With  one  exception,  an  Irishman  who  could  not  be 
intimidated  and  consequently  was  paid  off,  every  man 
we  had  shipped  at  Newcastle  deserted  in  Singapore.  New 
men  were  signed  on,  but  they  also  cleared  out.  One  of 
them,  an  Irishman  named  Tom  Cannon,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary person,  about  forty-five  years  old,  powerful  and  well 
proportioned,  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  bare  feet.  Al- 
though the  tales  he  told  of  his  exploits  were  rather  hard 
to  swallow,  one  incident  persuaded  me  that  he  was  not 
altogether  a  liar.  This  was  when  a  Chinese  tailor  came 
aboard  to  dun  Cannon  for  a  bill.  Walking  to  and  fro  and 
controlling  his  temper  as  best  he  might,  the  Irishman  con- 
tinued to  assure  the  heathen  that  he  had  no  money;  the 
Oriental  kept  nagging,  until  the  giant's  patience  gave 
way,  and  he  picked  up  the  Chinese  as  though  he  were 

a  baby  (but  a  squirming,  protest- 
ing infant,  who  jabbered  in  all 
the  dialects  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire), carried  him  to  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  calmly  dropped  him 
overboard.  A  sampan  picked  up 
the  tailor. 

That   night   Cannon  confided 
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to  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sail  on  the  Worster. 
*'What  will  you  do?"  I  asked.  ''You're  on  the  articles 
and  have  received  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  You'll  be 
arrested  on  shore."  "Watch  me,  Scotty,  my  boy,"  replied 
the  long  and  deadly  Irishman.  On  the  next  day  the  ball 
opened.  Cannon  demanded  that  Captain  Fish  put  him 
ashore:  he  was  a  fireman  and  no  sailor,  he  never  had  gone 
above  a  sheer  pole  in  his  life.  "You're  on  the  articles  as  a 
seaman,"  retorted  the  Old  Man.  Said  Cannon,  "I'll  make 
it  hot  for  you  if  you  take  me  to  New  York."  As  the  skip- 
per walked  away  he  obviously  was  alarmed;  he  became 
white  about  the  gills  when  Cannon  approached  him  a 
second  time.  "I  demand  to  be  put  aboard  H.  B.  M.  S. 
Canopus,"  said  the  big  fellow,  as  though  he  were  the 
majesty  of  the  British  Lion  personified.  "I'm  a  deserter 
from  her.  Keep  me  here  at  your  peril."  At  that  the  Old 
Man  ordered  a  boat  alongside,  put  Geordie  at  one  oar  and 
me  at  another,  and  off  we  went  to  the  Canopus.  Captain 
Fish  stated  his  errand;  the  officer  of  the  deck  replied, 
"You're  at  perfect  liberty  to  keep  him.  He's  an  incor- 
rigible scoundrel  and  has  no  claim  on  us.  He  did  desert; 
but  his  name  has  been  scratched  from  the  list.  Good 
morning!" 

Fish  had  won  two  skirmishes.  On  our  return  to  the 
Worster  Cannon  maintained  a  running  fire  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  he  were  not  discharged ;  to  this  the  skip- 
per returned  no  word.  One  might  have  thought  that 
Cannon,  having  played  a  trump  card,  would  have  quit  the 
sport.  But  not  that  Irishman.  While  the  officers  were 
below  at  dinner  the  last  trick  came.  Cannon  abruptly 
ceased  a  restless  pacing  of  the  deck  and  wheeled  upon  me: 
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"Scotty,  lend  me  some  money.  We  may  meet  again."  I 
gave  him  what  Httle  cash  I  had.  Thus  equipped  to  meet 
the  world,  he  hailed  and  boarded  a  sampan;  hoisted  a 
Chinese  umbrella  to  shield  himself  from  recognition  by 
the  afterguards;  and  so  proceeded  to  shore.  At  the  beach 
he  deliberately  pitched  the  Chinese  boatman  overboard 
and  disappeared  amid  the  houses  that  lined  the  water 
front.  Although  we  did  not  meet  again,  I  could  not  be- 
grudge the  loss  of  my  money:  my  entertainment  had  been 
worth  more  than  it  cost. 

At  last  Captain  Fish  managed  to  scrape  together  a  crew 
that  would  stick  till  we  sailed.  One  man  was  a  fireman 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  his  steamer;  another,  a  Lascar 
who  had  never  been  to  sea;  a  third,  a  New  Orleans  mu- 
latto, really  knew  his  business ;  the  others  were  like  Paddy 
West's  sailors.  Paddy  was  a  celebrated  boarding  master 
of  Liverpool  who  had  a  weakness  for  picking  up  strays 
and  shipping  them  (for  a  commission)  as  seamen.  To 
qualify  them  he  conducted  a  school  in  his  back  yard. 
Steering  and  heaving  the  line  were  taught  with  a  hand- 
cart; some  of  the  embryonic  shellbacks  were  placed  in  the 
shafts  and  one  at  each  wheel  and  two  in  the  vehicle,  until 
all  were  proficient  in  taking  their  turns  at  the  helm  and 
in  heaving  the  lead  and  in  tacking  cart.  Reefing  and 
furling  sails  required  only  some  horizontal  poles  and  old 
blankets,  with  which  the  process  of  setting  and  reducing 
canvas  in  miniature  was  thoroughly  taught.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  yard  Paddy  set  up  a  ram's  horn,  and  about  this 
the  men  were  marched,  a  procedure  that  enabled  Paddy 
truthfully  to  assure  a  captain  that  the  "seamen"  had  been 
around  the  Horn  no  end  of  times.    Well,  our  Paddy 
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West's  sailors  did  their  best,  but  they  were  brutally  used 
by  the  officers,  and  they  undeniably  did  make  things 
harder  for  the  real  sailors. 

From  Singapore  we  sailed  for  New  York  through 
Banka  and  Sunda  Straits,  calling  at  Anjer,  Java,  where 
monkeys  by  the  dozen  were  brought  off  by  Javanese 
natives  for  sale  or  barter.  After  considerable  haggling  I 
obtained  two  in  exchange  for  an  old  shirt.  My  shipmates 
complained  of  "excessive  prices,"  whereto  the  natives  re- 
plied that  the  "American  War"  (between  the  North  and 
the  South)  "make  monkey  too  dear."  I  do  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  price  of 
apes  in  Asia;  nor  do  I  dare  conjecture  what  the  costs  of 
monkeys  may  have  been  in  the  "good  old  days."  Despite 
exorbitant  prices,  we  managed  to  get  together  quite  a 
menagerie  before  we  sailed. 

A  few  days  out  of  Anjer  we  sighted  a  sail  astern.  She 
closed  rapidly,  although  the  Worster  was  doing  her  best, 
about  twelve  knots ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
stern  chaser  overhauled  us.  In  clear  moonlight  we  beheld 
a  magnificent  sight  as  the  T hennopylae,  a  famed  tea 
clipper,  passed  close  enough  to  be  hailed,  while  the  creak- 
ing of  her  running  rigging  could  be  heard  distinctly  as  it 
stretched  to  the  breeze,  and  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in 
her  sails  arose  over  the  noise  of  her  rushing  passage 
through  the  water.  She  was  in  full  garb,  with  studding 
sails  set  aloft  and  alow.  Under  all  this  canvas  her  speed 
was  at  least  eighteen  knots, — sufficient  to  leave  us  behind 
as  though  we  were  at  anchor.  Mr.  Wynne  repeatedly 
cautioned  me — I  was  at  the  wheel — to  be  careful,  for  the 
proximity  of  the  clipper  made  him  very  nervous.  "That 
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vessel  can  sail!"  he  cried  in  hearty  admiration.  "If  she 
hadn't  answered  our  hail  in  English  I'd  have  sworn  she 
was  the  Flying  Dutchman!" 

Good  weather  favored  us  until  we  were  off  the  Agulhas 
Banks,  South  Africa,  when  we  were  becalmed  over  a  shoal. 
That  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  try  our  luck  fishing,  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  more  ways  than  one:  not  only  did 
we  catch  a  large  number  of  Cape  salmon,  which  averaged 
sixty-five  pounds  in  weight,  beautiful  silvery  fish  with 
scales  as  large  as  a  half  dollar,  but  the  additional  food 
thus  obtained  was  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  toward  the 
end  of  the  voyage. 

This  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  gale,  in  which  the  fire- 
man-sailor fell  from  the  yard  while  we  were  reefing  can- 
vas ;  yet  he  was  not  killed,  as  we  all  thought  he  would  be. 
His  sole  injury,  indeed,  was  a  dislocated  thigh.  It  was 
painful  enough,  however,  for  setting  it  was  most  difficult 
in  the  heavy  sea  then  running.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
signally  failed  to  snap  the  bone  into  place,  although  we 
actually  rigged  purchases  in  order  to  exert  more  pull. 
The  poor  fellow's  agony  while  we  were  attempting  this 
rude  surgery  may  be  imagined.  After  he  was  able  to  be 
about  he  had  to  go  on  crutches.  All  we  did  for  him,  or 
rather  tried  to  do,  was  under  Mr.  Wynne's  direction; 
Captain  Fish  not  only  gave  no  help  but  did  not  even  look 
at  the  man. 

Before  we  could  make  port  our  provisions  had  been 
consumed;  a  schooner,  however,  providentially  at  hand, 
supplied  us  a  week  out  of  New  York,  and  we  also  man- 
aged to  catch  some  mackerel  with  a  pearl-shell  hook  of 
Geordie's.    Thus  we  arrived,  to  our  great  relief  and 
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greater  joy  that  Fish  soon  would  lose  authority  over  us. 
We  had  been  out,  all  told,  eleven  months.  On  the  third 
day  after  arrival — that  is,  November  7,  1874 — we  were 
paid  off  and  discharged.  Not  Captain  Fish  himself  could 
hold  me,  because  I  had  completed  the  voyage  for  which  I 
had  signed,  and  thus  made  secure,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  Fish  that  never  again  could  he  boast  of  not  having 
paid  a  seaman  his  full  wages. 

Tarrying  in  the  States  only  long  enough  to  take  a 
monkey  to  my  cousin's  home  in  Jersey  City,  I  signed  on 
the  ship  Caller  On  (so  named  from  the  cry  of  Scotch 
fishwives),  owned  by  Adamson  &  Co.  and  bound  to  Lon- 
don. With  me  went  Geordie.  Everything  was  as  pleasant 
as  could  be  aboard  our  new  vessel,  but  our  voyage  was 
destined  to  be  anything  else.  Sailing  in  late  November, 
we  met  gale  after  gale;  and  in  the  English  Channel  a 
clammy  blanket  of  fog,  that  cold  dread  of  seamen  which 
stifles  sight,  enveloped  us.  For  more  than  a  week  we 
navigated  by  dead  reckoning,  with  no  opportunity  to  take 
an  observation  of  the  sun  or  stars ;  and  naturally  we  were 
highly  uncertain  of  our  position.  One  evening  at  dusk, 
when  we  thought  we  were  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  near  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  I  was  at  the  wheel.  As  the  twilight 
thickened  I  glimpsed  a  light  on  our  lee,  which  I  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  captain.  His  agitation  left  no  doubt 
that  he  had  been  uncertain  of  the  ship's  position;  at  last 
we  knew  where  we  were.  All  hands  were  summoned  to 
make  sail.  'Tor  God's  sake,  hurry,  men!"  cried  the  cap- 
tain.   "Ushant  Rocks  are  under  our  lee." 

In  all  my  thirty  years  at  sea  I  never  saw  another  vessel 
carry  such  a  press  of  canvas  as  ours  did  then.    That  the 
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Caller  On  escaped  dismasting  seems  little  less  than  a 
miracle;  but  we  had  to  risk  that  if  we  were  to  clear  the 
rocks.  Before  darkness  fell  we  could  see  them  plainly, 
seething  with  foam  as  the  Atlantic  pounded  upon  them. 
Seas  flooded  our  decks,  carried  away  the  bulwarks  on  both 
sides  fore  and  aft,  swept  the  galley  clean  overboard,  and 
gutted  the  forecastle,  compelling  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
sail  locker;  yet  the  masts  held,  at  length  the  captain  an- 
nounced that  the  danger  was  over,  and  all  hands  were 
called  to  shorten  sail.  We  had  escaped  with  our  lives,  but 
little  else:  for  quarters  we  had  the  sail  locker;  for  food, 
hard  biscuit  and  some  pickles  and  canned  meat,  with  a 
little  hot  tea  made  on  the  cabin  stove.  In  mid-Channel, 
as  we  ran  for  London  after  an  interminable  siege  of  bad 
weather,  we  sighted  a  Mediterranean  fruit  vessel,  dis- 
masted, her  ensign  reversed  as  a  signal  of  distress.  Our 
captain  offered  to  take  off  her  crew,  but  they  refused  to 
quit  their  ship  and  asked  for  a  tow,  which  we,  in  our 
own  miserable  state,  could  not  give. 

London  at  last,  on  December  23,  1874.  I  firmly  in- 
tended to  go  home  immediately;  but  a  gay  night  made  me 
miss  my  train.  During  the  day  news  came  that  the  train 
I  should  have  taken  had  been  wrecked  with  heavy  loss  of 
life.  Many  of  the  dead,  I  dare  say,  were  sober  and  God- 
fearing persons,  who  had  gone  early  to  bed  and  risen  be- 
fore dawn,  said  their  prayers  by  lamplight  and  hurried  to 
the  railroad  station,  all  on  edge  to  spend  Christmas  "at 
home";  whereas  I  was  saved  because  I  had  done  every- 
thing they  had  not. 

I  did  make  a  start  on  Christmas  Day.  Cold  and 
hungry,  I  reached  the  Liverpool  Sailors'  Home  in  time  for 
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a  Christmas  celebration,  attended  by  every  sailor 
and  his  girl,  all  half  seas  over  and  having  a  devil 
of  a  time.  While  I  stood  spellbound  at  such  a 
scene  in  a  sailor's  home,  down  the  stairs  tumbled 
a  basket  of  buns,  followed  by  the  superintendent, 
like  Iser,  rolling  rapidly,  w^hile  some  unregenerate 
boot  assisted  him  from  above — and  behind.  Pick- 
ing up,  not  the  superintendent  but  the  buns,  I 
crammed  the  bread  into  my  mouth.  It  served 
merely  to  whet  a  ravenous  appetite,  so  I  went  to 
interview  the  cook,  whom  I  found  in  close  communion 
with  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky,  and  it  ebbing  exceeding 
fast;  but  since  the  day  was  one  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men,  he  prepared  me  an  excellent  meal,  which 
I  washed  down  with  a  drop  or  r^^o  of  "produce  of  Scot- 
land." 

I  remained  in  Liverpool  two  days  to  cash  drafts  that 
Geordie  and  I  had  bought  in  New  York.  He  had  not 
accompanied  me  to  the  North,  for  he  had  heard  in  London 
that  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  had  given  him  the 
mitten.  "It's  me  for  the  sea  again,"  said  he.  "Draw  my 
money.  Send  me  a  little;  hand  some  to  a  person  whose 
address  I'll  give  you;  turn  over  what's  left  to  the  jade  who 
fooled  me."  "Why  give  that  jilt  any?"  I  demanded. 
"Just  to  please  me.  Jack,"  he  replied.  So  we  parted, 
Geordie  and  I,  never  to  meet  again. 

These  financial  affairs  attended  to,  I  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow by  steamers,  as  the  day  was  Saturday  and  trains  were 
not  permitted  to  proceed  to  Scotland  on  a  Sunday.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  boarding  a  cattle  train  at  Greenock, 
and  made  my  way  to  Glasgow.   There  I  tried  to  get  food 
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and  drink  at  a  hotel,  but  was  told  that  I  could  be  served 
on  the  Sabbath  only  if  I  were  a  bona-fide  traveler. 
"That's  just  what  I  am,"  I  explained.  "Whaur  did  ye 
cam  frae.^"  demanded  the  cautious  Scot  innkeeper.  "From 
New  York,"  replied  I,  with  Australia  and  the  Orient  in 
reserve.  "Is  that  sufficient?"  "Oo,  aye,"  he  admitted 
dourly.    "Come  in." 

Cheered  immeasurably  by  food  and  hot  whisky,  I  set 
out  on  the  last  leg  of  my  journey  home.  At  the  door  I 
was  met  by  one  of  my  sisters,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping. 
"We  thought  you  had  been  killed  in  the  train  wreck,"  she 
ejaculated.  Whether  she  was  more  relieved  at  my  escape 
or  annoyed  at  my  neglect  to  inform  her  of  my  safety  I 
could  not  discern.  "You  sent  us  a  telegram  that  you  were 
coming  on  that  train,"  she  reproached  me.  "Why  didn't 
you  send  another  that  you  were  safe?"  "Because  I'm  a 
damned  fool,  Sally,"  was  my  penitent  reply.  "Dinna 
sweer,  John,"  she  rebuked  me.  "You  should  be  thank- 
ful you're  alive.  How  is  it  you  were  not  on  that  train?" 
"I — I — I  was  too  lazy  to  get  up,"  I  explained  lamely. 

After  a  long  absence  I  found  my  mother  and  sisters  in 
good  health;  my  father,  however,  had  been  dead  four 
years.  Glad  though  I  was  to  be  at  home  again,  I  grew 
restless  within  three  months.  I  was  placed  on  my  good 
behavior;  I  had  to  accompany  my  mother  to  church,  and 
that  I  detested;  I  put  my  foot  into  trouble  by  whistling  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  crime  that  brought  my  mother  to  my  room, 
her  arms  high  in  holy  horror.  She  even  took  me  to  task 
for  sailing  on  the  water  on  the  Lord's  Day.  "But  I'm 
going  to  carry  news  of  Archie  Livingstone  to  his  mother," 
I  remonstrated.    "If  you  were  in  her  place,  would  you 
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object  to  hearing  of  me?  Besides,  don't  you  know  that 
ships  sail  all  over  the  world  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week 
days?"  This,  I  thought,  was  a  crushing  argument. 
"Well,"  my  mother  conceded  reluctantly,  "you're  on  a 
good  errand.  Perhaps  the  Lord  will  not  hold  it  against 
you."  A  good  errand  it  was  indeed.  Mrs.  Livingstone 
pumped  me  dry  of  information  concerning  her  son:  was 
he  well;  how  did  he  look;  his  wife,  what  sort  of  a  body 
was  she ;  and  their  children,  did  they  resemble  their  father 
or  mother.^ — until  I  wondered  that  she  could  think  of  so 
much  to  ask.  When  I  left  her  the  old  lady  appeared 
years  younger. 

One  day  about  the  docks  of  Glasgow  I  met  Captain 
Morris,  my  old  skipper  of  the  Nagpore,  who  introduced 
me  to  Captain  Butchart  of  the  Castle  Roy,  a  new  vessel 
owned  by  George  Gilroy  of  Dundee.  I  signed  on  her  for 
a  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  "Don't  tell  me  that  the  ship 
is  bound  to  Australia!"  my  mother  implored  me.  "If  you 
go  there,  my  sister  Annie  will  get  hold  of  you  and  won't 
let  you  go — she  has  no  children  herself;  and  Til  never  see 
you  again."  Hers  was  no  false  foreboding:  although  I  did 
not  fall  into  the  clutches  of  that  ogre  of  an  aunt,  thirty- 
six  years  were  to  pass  before  I  again  set  foot  on  Scottish 
soil. 

Fresh  from  the  builders'  hands,  the 
Castle  Roy  was  a  handsome  ship,  but  she 
was  new,  and  new  ships  are  always  work- 
shops, and  the  Castle  Roy  was  worse  than 
most.  Her  sails,  the  first  full  suit  ever 
sewed  by  machine,  proved  a  failure, 
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and  every  one  had  to  be  tediously  restitched  by  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  ship  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  first  mate,  was  a  cheery  old  fellow, 
even-tempered  and  easy  to  please.  Mr.  Spence,  the  sec- 
ond mate,  was  able  and  ambitious,  a  currier  of  favor  with 
the  skipper,  neither  liked  nor  disliked  by  the  men.  The 
third  mate  was  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole,  not  soldier, 
not  sailor;  he  could  be  relied  upon  to  weigh  out  our  food. 
It  was  excellent  and  well  cooked,  and  the  quantity  was 
sufficient. 

Captain  Butchart,  however,  was  a  dark,  dour  man, 
perpetually  scowling,  cantankerous,  cross-grained.  What- 
ever his  sea  knowledge,  he  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
men:  he  rubbed  them  the  wrong  way;  he  frequently  acted 
as  boatswain,  interfered  with  Mr.  Walker,  growled  and 
found  fault  and  showered  abuse.  He  was  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  and  he  got  it  sooner  than  he  expected.  In  one  of 
his  ugly  moods  he  called  us  to  have  a  pull  on  the  lee  fore 
braces.  When  we  could  not  gain  another  inch,  he  broke 
out  with,  "Damn  you,  pull,  you  blasted  sojers!"  and  other 
and  worse  epithets.  We  belayed  the  brace,  and  one  of 
us  bade  him  do  the  pulling  himself.  That  obviously 
could  not  pass  unnoticed ;  some  one  had  to  suffer.  Choos- 
ing Duncan  McFarlane,  the  quietest  and  most  inoffensive 
man  of  the  crew,  Butchart  closed  with  him.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  captain,  McFarlane  was  quite  powerful. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  Old  Man  was  getting  the 
worst  of  things,  the  second  officer  went  to  his  assistance: 
but  I  landed  a  brush  of  black  paint  between  his  eyes,  and 
the  third  officer  was  lashed  neatly  to  a  belaying  pin.  In 
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the  affray  Mr.  Walker  took  no  part,  except  to  try,  with 
dismal  results,  to  make  peace. 

When  McFarlane  had  properly  thrashed  the  skipper, 
we  retired  to  the  forecastle  to  await  developments.  They 
were  not  long  delayed.  Butchart  ordered  our  watch  aft; 
we  refused  to  obey;  thereupon  the  skipper  and  Spence 
burst  into  the  forecastle  and  attempted  to  handcuff  Mc- 
Farlane, but  he  played  with  them,  wrested  the  irons  from 
their  hands,  and  threw  them  both  through  the  door.  The 
next  day  all  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  scuffle  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  entries  against  us  in  the  logbook.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  protesting  against  them  and  with 
loitering  over  our  work,  except  when  taking  in  sail.  No 
rope  was  pulled  without  an  improvised  chantey  that  stung 
the  autocrat  of  the  poop  to  a  blind  rage.  His  temper, 
already  sorely  tried,  went  completely  to  pieces  in  the  dol- 
drums, that  region  of  exasperating  calms,  tormenting 
squalls,  baffling  winds,  and  torrential  rains.  Our  nerves 
and  hands  also  became  raw  when  he  kept  us  pulling  and 
hauling  on  the  braces  to  trim  the  yards  to  every  gust  of 
wind.  It  was  at  such  an  unpropitious  time  that  he  struck. 
One  dark  night,  during  a  heavy  rain,  which  we  were  gar- 
nering in  containers,  Butchart,  two  officers,  and  the  boat- 
swain, four  men  to  one,  set  upon  McFarlane,  and  before 
we  knew  what  was  occurring,  had  him  aft  in  irons. 

Our  retort  was  to  refuse  duty  except  for  such  indis- 
pensable work  as  making  sail,  steering,  and  keeping 
watches.  Butchart's  was  as  prompt:  he  reduced 
our  rations  to  a  biscuit  and  a  pint  of  water  a 
day  for  each  man  and  prepared  a  charge  of 
mutiny  on  the  high  seas  for  entry  in  the  log- 
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book.  For  a  week  the  deadlock  continued.  We  could 
hold  fast  because  the  cook  smuggled  food  to  us. 
Then  the  captain  called  us  aft  once  more,  informed 
us  that  he  had  released  McFarlane,  but  that  the  names 
of  six  men,  my  own  and  Mac's  included,  had  been  noted 
in  the  log  as  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  and  that  we  would  be 
reported  to  the  British  consul  in  San  Francisco  for  trial. 
"Might  as  well  be  hanged  for  sheep  as  lambs,"  we  six 
observed.  "No  stroke  of  work  will  we  do."  "FU  starve 
you  into  obedience,"  roared  the  skipper.  "You'll  find 
you're  dealing  with  the  devil."  "Start  now,  Mr.  Devil," 
we  suggested.  "We're  not  yet  around  Cape  Horn."  "Get 
out  of  my  sight,  you  insolent  scoundrels!"  he  ordered. 
With  no  reply  except  good  hearty  cheers,  we  went  for- 
ward, McFarlane  accompanying  us. 

True  to  his  threat,  the  Old  Man  tried  for  a  week  to 
starve  the  six  of  us  into  submission;  but  we  did  not  miss 
a  meal.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  called  aft  once 
more.  Butchart's  overbearing  manner  was  greatly  moder- 
ated; his  harangue  began  in  a  wheedling  tone,  he  coaxed, 
he  advised  us  to  resume  work,  under  promise  that  if  we 
behaved  well  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  he  would 
not  press  charges  of  refusing  duty.  We  took  him  at  his 
word,  yet  could  not  forbear  asking,  "Do  we  receive  pay 
for  the  rations  we  missed?"  To  this  rare  presumption  he 
replied  with  a  scowl;  he  had  learned  his  lesson;  we  had 
no  more  trouble  whatever. 

Meanwhile  we  had  steadily  pursued  our  way  south- 
ward. Now  our  encounter  with  the  mountainous  seas  and 
titanic  winds  of  Cape  Horn  was  at  hand.  We  prepared 
the  ship  for  the  rough  handling  that  was  to  be  expected, 
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and  each  man  made  ready  his  storm  rig  for  the  hard  wel- 
come of  the  Cape.  At  first  we  met  mild  weather,  which 
lulled  us  into  the  belief  that  for  once  a  ship  might  pass 
easily.  On  we  sailed,  sighting  Staten  Land,  barren  and 
jagged,  ringed  in  white  by  breakers  dashing  against  rocks. 
We  overhauled  and  passed  a  French  bark; — and  still  no 
Cape  Horn  weather. 

One  night,  however,  heavy  black  clouds  and  lightning 
to  southward  brought  the  Old  Man  on  deck  with  a  cry 
of  "All  hands  shorten  sail!"  A  blow  from  the  Antarctic 
struck  us  before  we  were  half  done.  With  astonishing 
rapidity  the  weather  grew  cold,  and  the  wind  mounted 
to  hurricane  fury.  To  furl  the  square  sails  was  impossible 
until  the  captain  decided  to  run  before  the  storm.  Even 
then  it  took  us  eight  hours  of  the  most  desperate  labor  to 
secure  the  canvas. 

All  was  then  prepared  to  heave  the  vessel  to,  although 
the  seas  were  driving  with  terrific  force.  Every  man  was 
cautioned  to  look  out  for  himself  when  the  ship  was 
brought  into  the  wind.  Two  men  were  stationed  at  the 
wheel,  while  Butchart  awaited  his  chance.  He  gave  the 
order  to  put  the  wheel  down  gradually;  next  it  was  "Hard 
down,  men;  hard  down!"  The  ship  took  a  terrifying 
plunge,  buried  herself  under  water,  trembled  for  moments 
that  seemed  hours,  and  finally  rose  to  the  seas,  while 
cataracts  ran  through  her  ports.  She  escaped  damage,  and 
none  of  us  were  injured,  for  all  had  taken  to  the  rigging 
in  time.  One  good  result  of  the  storm  was  that  for  the 
first  time  Butchart  sounded  the  order  to  "splice  the  main 
brace,"  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation  was  effected  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Antarctic. 
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Sail  was  set  when  wind  and  sea  abated,  and  we  had  a 
driving  match  until  we  rounded  the  Cape.  A  furious  sail- 
carrier  was  Butchart.  More  than  once  I  was  doubled  up 
in  my  bunk  by  the  Castle  Roy's  plunges.  By  sheer  hard 
battering  she  won  her  way  against  tremendous  odds,  gales 
and  gigantic  seas.  During  the  entire  time  we  were  wet 
to  the  bone  in  frightful  cold,  but  good,  hot  food  sustained 
us,  and  soon  we  thawed  in  warmer  weather. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Horn  we  were,  as  readers  of  old- 
time  sea  literature  will  recall,  in  the  home  waters  of  the 
great  Southern  albatross,  the  largest  of  sea  birds,  twelve 
feet  or  so  from  wing  tip  to  tip,  wide-ranging  and  tireless. 
They  are,  according  to  a  forecastle  superstition,  the  souls 
of  sailors  transformed  into  huge  feathered  things  and  per- 
mitted— or  condemned,  I  dare  not  say  which — to  roam  the 
seas  during  a  second  life.  Although  Jack  might  lend  an 
ear  to  such  a  yarn  dropping  from  the  bearded  lips  of  some 
ancient  mariner.  Jack  was  not  above  catching  the  birds 
with  a  bit  of  raw  pork  on  a  hook,  which  they  gobbled 
greedily.  Why  not?  In  this  life  sailors  are  always  fam- 
ished, and  in  the  hereafter  their  souls,  I  must  believe,  feel 
hunger.  Easy  as  it  was  to  hook  the  birds,  it  was  another 
matter  to  drag  one  aboard  when  he  spread  his  webbed 
feet.  Once  on  deck,  however,  they  were  unable  to  fly  and 
succumbed  quickly  to  seasickness.  Their  pelts  were  pre- 
served, for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know;  the  webbed  feet 
were  skinned,  with  the  horny  toes  left  on,  to  serve  as 
purses — but  not  for  penniless  sailormen;  while  the  bones 
of  the  wings  were  made  into  pipestems.  And  now,  as 
we  fled  northward,  we  left  behind  us  the  regions  of  the 
albatross  and  entered  those  of  the  flying  lish.   So  did  man 
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mark  his  passage  from  pole  to  equator.  "Did,"  I  say; 
but  does  so  no  more.  At  Panama  there  is  a  huge  ditch: — 
who  sees  the  great  Southern  albatross  to-day? 

We  were  now  sailing  in  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  the  area 
of  which  exceeds  that  of  all  dry  land.  In  its  enormous 
spaces  and  profound  depths  the  ground  of  earth  might  be 
sunk,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  some  day,  when  wind,  rain, 
and  frost  have  nibbled  away  even  the  roots  of  mountains. 
There  was  something  stirring  to  the  imagination  in  gazing 
on  those  wide  waters  that  stretch  from  the  two  Americas 
to  Asia  and  Australasia  and  embrace  myriads  of  islands  set 
like  jewels  in  the  deep  Pacific  blue.  Probably  I  should 
have  been  moved  more  than  I  was,  perhaps  discomposed, 
had  I  foreseen  what  long  years  I  was  fated  to  spend  in  that 
ocean  and  on  its  shores,  what  adventures  I  was  to  meet, 
what  sufi^ering  to  endure.  But  I  was  a  young  man  then, 
light-hearted,  careless — and  I  did  not  have  a  gift  of 
divination. 
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ANOTHER  DESERTION  LANDS  ME  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE, 
AN  HESPERIDES  OF  WEALTH  AND  WORK 

From  Glasgow  to  San  Francisco  we  had  made  a  credit- 
able run  of  ninety-seven  days.  From  the  Castle  Roy  to 
shore,  no  inconsiderable  distance,  some  of  us  made  even 
a  better  record.  But  it  was  a  run.  Scarcely  had  our  an- 
chors plunged  into  the  waters  of  magnificent  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  before  we  were  beset  by  a  swarm  of  runners 
for  boarding  houses,  whose  praise  of  their  inns  involved 
that  of  their  "glorious  country,"  to  which  few  of  them  had 
been  born.  Not  one  of  the  crew  took  the  bait  of  high 
salaries  and  other  inducements,  and  the  pests  departed, 
muttering,  "A  damned  Scotch  ship!  They're  all  Scotch- 
men aboard,  a  hell-fire  stubborn  lot." 

It  took  a  Scot  to  take  a  Scot.  Our  deliverer  turned  up 
in  the  person  of  one  McTavish,  also  a  seafarer,  who  con- 
firmed what  the  boarding-house  harpies  had  said  of  high 
wages  and,  locking  arms  with  three  picked  men,  McFar- 
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lane,  McGregor,  and  Cameron,  offered  to  help  us  quit  our 
ship  and  to  pay  a  week's  board  for  us  while  we  were 
finding  berths.  Before  we  could  desert,  however,  we  six 
"ringleaders"  of  mutiny  were  summoned  before  the  Brit- 
ish consul.  He  considered  the  whole  affair  trivial,  but 
saved  his  face  by  reprimanding  us  and  threatening  to 
refer  Butchart's  complaint  to  the  first  British  man-of-war 
that  called.  Unable  to  regard  this  as  anything  except 
acquittal,  we  returned  to  the  Castle  Roy,  packed  our  be- 
longings, and  applied  to  the  steward  for  tobacco  from  the 
ship's  slop  chest,  although  we  had  already  run  up  bills 
to  the  amount  of  wages  due.  We  were  determined  that 
if  any  one  lost  money  through  our  desertion,  it  would  not 
be  a  certain  trio  of  Scots. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  morning  an  express  wagon,  piloted 
by  McTavish,  drew  up  at  the  wharf.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  scowling  Butchart,  who  toyed  v/ith  a  revolver,  we 
loaded  our  effects  into  the  wagon,  undeterred  by  two  shots 
which  the  Old  Man  fired  into  the  bay.  But  some  of  the 
boarding-house  runners  kicked  up  a  shindy  on  the  pretext 
that  we  had  promised  to  go  with  them.  Revolvers  were 
drawn,  and  not  merely  to  dimple  v/ater.  What  prom- 
ised to  be  a  lively  row  was  diverted  from  us,  however,  by 
some  bystanders,  who,  itching  under  Sabbath  boredom, 
promised  to  attend  to  the  crimps.  Driving  off  at  a  smart 
clip,  we  left  them  wrangling.  "They  are  a  wicked  lot," 
chuckled  the  driver.  "They  think  nothing  of  murder,  but 
Boss  Buckley  can  always  get  them  clear."  Boss  Buckley 
v/as  the  principal  politician  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  must 
have  needed  all  his  proverbial  power  to  shield  the  gang 
of  thugs  who  terrorized  the  water  front.  Shanghai-ing 
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was  commonplace ;  blood  money  was  paid  daily  by  masters 
of  ships  in  search  of  crews.  There  was  little  the  crimps 
would  not  do,  yet  with  American  humor.  They  had  been 
known  to  kidnap  clergymen;  they  had  even  placed  dead 
men  in  forecastle  bunks,  with  a  sardonic  assurance  that 
the  corpses  would  prove  good  hands — when  they  awoke. 

To  Mrs.  Fred  Clarke's  boarding  house  on  Steuart  Street 
McTavish  took  us.  Mrs.  Clarke,  affectionately  known  as 
The  Boatswain,  was  a  rare  soul.  Not  one  cent  would  she 
accept  from  McTavish  in  advance ;  we  were  welcome,  even 
if  penniless.  Except  for  beer  at  dinner,  no  liquor  what- 
ever was  permitted  on  her  premises;  yet  it  was  a  popular 
place  with  longshoremen.  At  noon  two  or  three  hundred 
rushed  in,  pushed  back  their  hats,  and  ate  as  though  for 
a  wager,  while  servants  flew  about,  serving  food  and 
shouting  orders  for  tea,  coffee,  milk,  or  beer — but  very 
few  men,  I  observed,  called  for  the  last. 

Before  the  Castle  Roy  sailed  I  paid  her  a  visit.  Mr. 
Walker  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  me.  "Hoo  air  ye, 
Cameron,  and  hoo  air  ye  makin'  oot?"  he  purred.  "Ye're 
lookin'  gey  well  on't.  And  what  wages  dae  ye  get,  Cam- 
eron? Fifty  dollars!  That's  mair  than  Fm  paid,  only  £8 
a  month.  Laddie,  ye  hae  a  great  opportunity  now;  save 
all  ye  can.  Dear  me,  dear  me,  Fm  very  pleased."  And 
so  the  old  fellow  was.  Captain  Butchart,  he  said,  both- 
ered little  with  the  ship;  all  the  foremast  hands  had 
deserted  after  our  lead,  and  with  praise  on  his  lips  the 
Old  Man  saw  them  go:  never  again  did  he  expect  to  find 
such  a  crew.  "Good-by,  Mr.  Walker,"  said  L  "I  hope 
you'll  get  a  command  once  more  when  you  arrive  home." 
No,  he  replied,  he  had  little  hope  of  that:  younger  men 
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were  wanted.  Pathetic,  fine  figure  of  an  old  gentleman! 
— too  much  of  a  gentleman,  perhaps,  for  the  roaring  sea 
life  of  those  days. 

Fifty  dollars  a  month — yes,  that  was  my  first  wage  in 
the  Eldorado  of  California.  Within  a  week  after  my 
desertion  from  the  Castle  Roy  I  had  found  a  berth  on  the 
ship  Commodore,  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Puget  Sound- 
San  Francisco  lumber  trade.  Her  master  was  Captain 
Gilmour,  an  Irishman,  a  hard  man,  but  upright  and  con- 
siderate of  his  sailors,  if  they  came  to  scratch.  Most  of 
them  did.  In  fact  the  run  of  sailors  in  coasting  vessels 
were  the  best  of  their  class  I  had  seen,  thorough  seamen, 
strapping  men,  sober  and  steady,  as  they  had  to  be  if  they 
were  to  load  lumber  and  stand  the  gaff,  for  the  work 
would  have  broken  weaklings  in  two.  Even  Captain 
Gilmour,  rigged  in  blue  overalls,  was  not  above  lending  a 
hand.  How  different  was  life  on  those  craft  from  the  easy 
round  on  British  planks,  where  it  was  ''Come,  day;  go, 
day;  God  send  Sunday!"  When  we  had  finished  loading 
our  first  cargo  my  whole  body  ached  as  though  I  had 
been  beaten  with  a  club.  Still  we  only  made  our  work 
harder  by  too  much  cunning,  for  we  raced  watch  against 
watch  to  get  the  list,  each  striving  to  stow  more  lumber 
on  its  side  so  that  the  ship  would  heel  over  and  make 
piling  easier.  That  work  required  food  such  as  I  never 
saw  on  British  vessels:  the  fare  literally  astonished  me: 
we  had  the  same  as  the  cabin,  the  best  that  could  be 
bought.    And  my  pay  was  fifty  dollars  a  month! 

Well  do  I  remember  that  first  pay  day  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  with  tens  and  fives  and 
silver  coins,  were  piled  high  on  a  table  before  the  captain, 
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who  paid  off,  as  was  the  custom  on  coasting  vessels.  A 
Jew  entered  the  cabin.   "What  do  you  want.^"  demanded 

the  Old  Man.    "One  of  your  men  owes  me  "  "Get 

the  hell  out  of  here,  or  I'll  throw  you  overboard."  The 
Jew  went  promptly. 

My  turn  came;  I  counted  the  money.  "Is  it  correct?" 
inquired  Gilmour.  "Yes,  sir."  "Then  sit  down;  leave  the 
money  on  the  table."  When  the  other  men  had  been  paid, 
the  captain,  fixing  me  with  a  cold,  level  glance,  asked 
abruptly,  "Is  your  mother  living?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
here's  fifty  dollars  for  her;  fifty  dollars  for  the  bank;  the 
rest  you  may  use  as  you  please.  Rig  up,  and  come  with 
me."  Willy-nilly  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Wells-Fargo 
office,  where  a  draft  for  fifty  dollars  was  drawn  in  favor 
of  my  mother;  thence  we  went  to  Odd  Fellows'  Bank, 
where  fifty  dollars  was  deposited  to  my  account.  "Re- 
member, young  fellow,"  said  Captain  Gilmour  in  parting, 
"that  the  first  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  hardest  to  save. 
Go,  now,  and  have  your  fling.  Be  on  board  in  three  days. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  you."  "Yes,  sir,"  I  responded 
humbly.  My  head  buzzed,  while  my  heart  was  mightily 
cheered  by  that  final  compliment.  A  hard  case,  a  holy 
terror,  the  coasting  fraternity  described  Gilmour;  a  strict 
man  and  a  driver  I  found  him;  yet  I  saw  another  side  of 
him  that  day.  When  we  were  paid  off  again  he  contented 
himself  with  advising  me  to  send  something  to  my  mother 
and  to  deposit  what  I  could  spare  before  I  "had  my  fling." 
Advice  from  him  was  equivalent  to  a  command  from  a 
lesser  man:  I  did  as  he  suggested. 

After  two  voyages  on  the  Commodore,  during  which  I 
became  completely  hardened  to  the  work,  I  followed  Gil- 
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mour  to  the  Grace  Darling,  his  new  command,  bound  to 
Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  to  load  coal  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  before  we  sailed,  another  skipper  was  ap- 
pointed. I  was  painting  over  the  side  when  Gilmour  told 
me  of  the  change  in  masters;  without  ado  I  dropped  my 
brush  into  the  bucket;  went  aboard  the  ship;  packed  my 
effects;  and  hastened  to  Steuart  Street  to  torment  Mrs. 
Clarke  for  a  few  days.  All  was  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  with  no  good  reason,  unless  it  was  because  I 
liked  and  admired  that  "hard  case"  Gilmour.  Is  that,  I 
wonder,  altogether  true?  Chance,  or  presentiment,  or 
whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it,  had  saved  me  from  death. 
The  Grace  Darling  was  lost  with  all  hands  (Note  6) . 

Hard  work,  good  food,  high  pay  on  American  vessels; 
yet  I  felt  some  regret  at  cutting  away  from  British  craft. 
Most  of  all  I  missed  the  chanteys,  which  were  seldom  or 
never  heard  on  coasting  sailers.  If  a  song  was  struck  up 
on  a  British  vessel  lying  near  us  it  usually  brought  a  snarl 
from  some  of  my  shipmates,  who  perhaps  had  sailed  under 
the  Red  Duster:  "Hear  the  dirty  limejuicers!"  I  felt  like 
repeating  the  rebuke  one  Irishman  administered  to  an- 
other for  a  similar  remark:  "Shut  up,  ye  flannel-mouthed 
Mick!  If  it  wasn't  for  those  'blasted  limejuicers,'  as  ye 
call  them,  the  half  of  ye  would  starve."  John  Cameron, 
for  one,  was  frankly  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  the  old  songs ; 
to-day  I  would  go  a  long  distance  to  hear  one  roared  out 
with  spirit.  An  opportunity  came,  I  thought,  when  the 
Annapolis  class  of  1881  visited  Japan  in  1921.  "Those 
old  American  naval  officers,"  said  I,  "must  know  how  to 
sing  chanteys."  But  their  work  was  poor;  they  had  for- 
gotten most  of  the  words;  above  all  they  were  seated  at  a 
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banquet  table,  luxuriously  set,  in  a  warm  room,  and  pulled 
only  on  good  cigars.  After  listening  to  their  attempts  to 
sing  "Blow  the  Man  Down"  and  "Whisky  for  My 
Johnny,"  I  left  in  disgust.  Much  differently  had  I  sung 
chanteys:  tailing  to  topsail  halyards  up  to  my  waist  in 
water,  with  nothing  more  than  the  salt  sea  to  lubricate 
my  throat,  yet  surprisingly  cheered  by  singing.  Gone  are 
the  chanteys;  they  passed  with  sail.  To-day  what  do  sea- 
men know  of  the  old  songs,  except  what  they  may  have 
learned  at  the  knee  of  some  ancient  shellback  or  read  in 
a  published  collection?  In  a  book,  mark  me,  that  would 
not  dare  print  many  and  many  a  passage. 

On  the  next  vessel  I  intended  to  join,  the  steamer  Pa- 
cific, "the  mate  was  a  stinker,"  so  a  seaman  warned  me. 
Praise  God  for  stinkers!  The  Pacific  was  run  down  by 
the  ship  Orpheus  off  Cape  Flattery  on  a  moonlit  night 
and  only  three  hands  were  saved  (Note  7).  The  craft 
I  did  join  was  the  bark  Forest  Queen,  owned  by  the  Port 
Ludlow  sawmill  and  commanded  by  Captain  Burns,  a 
North  of  Ireland  man.  Of  all  masters  I  have  served  under 
he  was  the  most  of  a  gentleman:  never  lost  his  temper, 
never  used  foul  language;  did  not  even  drink  or  smoke. 
Some  profanity,  I  had  believed,  was  necessary  to  drive  a 
ship, — something  of  a  wind  made  articulate.  Neverthe- 
less the  Forest  Queen  made  the  smartest  voyages  of  the 
whole  coasting  fleet,  largely  because  Burns  never  lost 
a  minute.  By  day  the  crew  loaded;  by  night  a  shore  gang 
toiled ;  a  tug  lay  waiting  to  take  us  in  tow  the  instant  the 
last  stick  of  timber  was  aboard,  and  the  crew  made  fast 
the  deck  load  while  we  were  passing  Cape  Flattery. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  we  had  ideal  weather,  the 
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prevailing  northwest  winds  permitting  us  to  hug  the  coast  ^ 
from  the  Sound  to  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was  pleasant  to 
sail  past  the  numerous  headlands,  all  like  milestones  jut- 
ting into  the  sea.  On  northbound  voyages,  however,  we 
usually  had  to  stand  well  to  the  westward,  close-hauled, 
until  we  could  fetch  the  Sound  on  the  other  tack.  Winter 
broke  about  Christmas;  thereafter  the  wind  blew  strong 
from  the  southeast  and  southwest,  with  vicious  rain 
squalls.  In  that  season  we  made  quick  runs  to  the  Sound, 
until  the  winds  again  veered  to  the  northward  in  April. 

Did  the  calm  Captain  Burns  sleep  through  a  certain 
earthquake?  For  my  part  I  sacrificed  a  stew  to  that  com- 
motion. At  the  time  I  was  night  watchman  on  the  Forest 
Queen  in  San  Francisco  harbor — a  position  that  gave  me 
an  increase  in  pay,  an  opportunity  to  stroll  ashore,  and  the 
fright  of  my  life.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
was  in  the  galley,  seasoning  a  stew  for  myself  and  smack- 
ing my  lips  in  anticipation,  when  of  a  sudden  the  pots 
and  pans  started  Satan's  war  dance.  I  rushed  on  deck, 
expecting  to  find  a  vessel  in  collision  with  us;  but  all  was 
peaceful.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  paced  the  deck, 
awaiting  a  laggard  day.  When  a  gang  of  stevedores 
arrived  at  dawn  and  I  heard  them  discussing  the  earth- 
quake, I  kicked  myself.  With  gusto  their  foreman,  John 
Sullivan,  ate  my  stew.  "It's  the  illigant  cook  ye  are," 
exclaimed  he  between  mouthfuls.  Never  again  was  I  dis- 
turbed by  earthquakes. 

After  three  years  on  the  Forest  Queen  I  went  to  the 
bark  Adelaide  Cooper,  also  a  coasting  lumber-carrier,  as 
second  mate.  Her  commander  was  Captain  Hawes,  a 
spiritualist,  to  whom  Captain  Burns  introduced  and  rec- 
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ommended  me.  Under  Captain  Hawes  I  learned  naviga- 
tion, with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  my  second  voyage 
I  was  promoted  to  chief  officer.  That  was  almost  as  good 
as  being  master,  for  Captain  Hawes  was  too  busy  com- 
municating with  the  dead  to  pay  much  attention  to  naviga- 
tion. "Come  to  a  seance,"  the  gray-headed  old  fool  would 
urge  me.  "It  will  cost  you  only  fifty  cents  to  commune 
with  some  of  your  departed  relatives."  "No,  Captain 
Hawes,"  I  would  reply,  "some  of  my  family  were  hanged 
for  sheep-stealing  and  cattle-lifting.  If  I  wished  to  yarn 
with  spirits,  I'd  go  on  a  spree,  get  delirium  tremens,  and 
raise  my  own  ghosts."  Not  content  with  professional 
seances,  Hawes  would  arrange  his  own.  At  night  he 
would  hold  fast  to  his  room,  which  was  lit  by  candles,  and 
there  he  would  twirl  his  thumbs  and  converse  with  the 
dead.  His  hobby  was  to  my  advantage  once.  On  one  of 
our  return  voyages  down  the  coast  I  was  driving  the  vessel 
hard  to  make  San  Francisco  in  time  for  a  Caledonian  pic- 
nic. A  living  gale  was  blowing;  the  Cooper's  bones  were 
rattling  under  all  the  canvas  she  could  pack.  The  captain 
opened  the  door  of  his  cabin  to  inquire  how  we  were  get- 
ting along.  "Splendidly,  sir,"  I  assured  him.  "We're 
making  good  time.  She's  sailing  like  an  old  shoe."  "And 
raising  considerable  fuss,"  he  observed.  "Don't  drive  her 
too  hard.  Good  night."  Making  a  fuss?  Unquestion- 
ably she  was.  Seas  filled  my  hip  boots  where  I  was  stand- 
ing on  top  of  an  eleven-foot  deck  load.  But  we  made  the 
picnic. 

On  another  dark  night,  when  we  were  off  the  Golden 
Gate  with  fog  thick  and  wind  blowing  fair,  Hawes  asked 
me  whether  I  could  take  the  bark  into  the  bay.    "If  you 
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order  me  to,"  said  I.  "Go  ahead,  Mr.  Cameron,"  he 
directed;  and  down  he  dropped  to  yarn  with  spirits.  I 
iiavigated  by  the  sound  of  breakers  on  the  Potato  Patch, 
the  bell  on  Fort  Point,  and  the  whistle  on  Alcatraz  Island ; 
anchored  on  a  good  guess,  and  in  the  morning  found  that 
I  had  chosen  an  excellent  berth  off  Black  Point.  At  eight 
o'clock  Captain  Hawes  appeared  on  deck,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  smiling  blandly.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron.  I  knew  we  would  get  in  all  right.   The  spirits  told 

me  "    "Spirits  be  damned!"  cried  I.    "What  do  they 

know  about  navigating  vessels  in  a  fog?"  "Consider  your- 
self discharged,"  he  countered  icily.  Soon  he  apologized 
and  asked  me  to  resume  my  place  at  a  higher  salary,  but 
I  was  surfeited  with  ghosts  and  went  ashore  to  join  John 
Sullivan's  stevedore  gang. 

When  work  was  slack.  Bob  Smith,  a  former  shipmate, 
and  I  rented  a  shanty  off  North  Beach  and  went  crab- 
fishing.  There  we  were  visited  one  afternoon  by  a  man 
and  a  woman,  whom  we  entertained  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  with  boiled  crab,  sweet  potatoes,  and  buttermilk. 
While  Bob  and  I  were  preparing  the  food,  the  woman, 
her  skirts  well  tucked  up,  was  scouring  our  rusty  knives 
and  forks  in  the  sand.  Her  escort  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, but  she  said  that  she  had  not  enjoyed  a  meal  so 
much  since  she  left  home,  and  at  her  departure  she 
handed  me  a  card.  I  did  not  glance  at  it  for  some  time. 
When  I  did  I  murmured  in  awe,  "Damn  it,  we've  been 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares."  She  was  Adelaide 
Neilson,  the  celebrated  actress. 

Restlessness  sent  me  back  to  the  sea.  I  joined  the  bark 
Otago,  owned  by  Renton  &  Hohnes,  of  Port  Blakeley,  and 
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commanded  by  Captain  Pennell,  a  thorough  Southern 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
the  Civil  War  (Note  8).  My  first  voyage  was  to 
Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  and  thence  to  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  with  coal.  At  Acapulco,  a  place  of  hellish  heat, 
no  stevedores  could  be  had;  we  must  discharge  the  cargo 
ourselves.  So  stifling  was  the  weather  that  we  stripped 
entirely,  except  for  our  shoes,  v/hich  we  needed  for  pro- 
tection, and  we  even  removed  them  frequently  to  empty 
the  sweat  that  streamed  down  our  legs.  Lovely  Acapulco! 
How  I  rejoice  to  praise  it,  after  Demerara  and  Calcutta, 
as  the  hottest  place  on  earth!  And  in  that  earthly  hell 
the  infernally  lazy  inhabitants  found  some  use  for 
coal!  Sharks  infesting  the  harbor  prevented  us  from 
washing  caked  coal  dust  from  our  bodies;  and  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  kept  us  from  sleeping,  though  we  went 
ashore  to  escape  them  in  netted  beds.  We  stretched 
our  black  and  sleepless  bodies  in  those  white  gauze  cages, 
counting  the  three  long  watches  of  the  night:  the  first 
was  the  donkeys',  which  sped  the  parting  day  with  their 
sweet  vesper  hymns;  the  second  was  the  dogs',  which 
bayed  high  welcome  to  the  rising  moon;  the  third  was 
the  roosters',  which  did  not  cease  till  they  had  pulled  the 
sun  over  the  horizon. 

When  we  saw  the  sun  rise  once  more  at  sea,  on  our 
homeward  voyage  to  Port  Blakeley,  it  shone  on  a  glassy 
calm  twinkling  with  innumerable  turtles,  on  whose  backs 
sea  gulls  were  roosting.  One  of  my  shipmates  and  I 
launched  a  raft  with  the  aim  of  catching  some  fresh  meat; 
as  we  stepped  upon  it,  up  to  our  knees  in  water.  Captain 
Pennell  recalled  us.   "You'll  get  no  turtles,"  said  he;  "but 
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sharks  will  get  you.  Launch  a  boat,  if  you  must  go." 
Sure  enough,  the  blood  of  our  catch  brought  a  swarm  of 
ravenous  sharks  snapping  at  our  oars.  We  loaded  one 
hundred  and  twenty  live  turtles,  averaging  about  eighty 
pounds  in  weight,  which  the  carpenter  housed  on  deck 
in  wooden  tanks.  Our  luck  overcame  our  French  cook. 
^'Nom  de  D'leul  Can  I  ze  turtle  cook?  I  will  make  ze 
curl  on  your  hair  with  mine  turtle  soup."  As  his  arms 
soared  in  description,  one  of  the  crew,  catching  him  from 
behind,  pinned  his  hands ;  Frenchy  sputtered  like  a  candle 
with  a  wet  wick  and  regarded  us  from  a  mournful  silence. 
He  was  a  true  artist  in  cooking  turtle:  he  dished  it  up  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  forms. 

There  was  more  than  glassy  calms  and  turtle  to  that 
homeward  voyage.  My  fellow  turtle-hunter,  having  drunk 
a  bottle  of  bay  rum  in  lieu  of  a  better  potation,  careered 
about  the  deck  with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand.  "Get 
that  pistol,  Mr.  Cameron,"  shouted  the  Old  Man.  "He'll 
plug  me,"  I  moaned.  "No,  he  won't,"  Pennell  assured 
me;  "I'll  get  him  before  he  gets  you."  Under  cover  of 
the  captain's  weapon  I  advanced,  a  forced  smile  on  my 
face,  and  said  quietly  to  the  bay-rum  guzzler,  "Don't  be 
a  damned  fool,  Jim.  Give  me  that  gun."  A  queer,  dazed 
look  crept  over  his  features,  and  he  handed  me  the 
weapon.  "Now,  come  with  me,  Jim.  Everything's  all 
right."  I  led  him  below,  while  Captain  Pennell  walked 
away  as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  occurred. 

On  our  arrival  at  Port  Blakeley  we  discharged  our 
ballast  of  sand,  which  was  all  we  could  get  at  Acapulco, 
but  retained  enough  to  stiffen  the  vessel.  Then  we  loaded 
lumber  for  San  Francisco.    Our  deck  cargo  consisted  of 
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heavy  timbers,  twenty-four  inches  by  twenty-eight  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  long.  On  the  first  night  out  the 
old  Otago  was  laboring  hard  in  a  severe  gale  and  high 
sea,  her  beams  groaning  as  she  plunged  into  the  troughs 
of  the  waves.  Due  to  this  straining  she  developed  an 
alarming  leak,  and  the  pumps  were  manned;  but  after 
twenty-four  hours  they  refused  to  fetch  water,  although 
two  or  three  feet  remained  in  the  well.  The  pipes,  we 
discovered,  were  choked  with  the  sand  ballast,  which  had 
worked  into  the  well. 

Into  that  well  we  had  no  way  of  getting,  for  a  manhole 
had  not  been  provided.  First  we  made  an  effort  to  bore 
out  the  sand  with  an  auger  on  a  long  shaft;  but  the 
attempt  failed.  Nothing  remained  except  to  hoist  the 
pumps  on  deck  and  clean  them.  This  was  difficult 
enough.  We  had  to  cut  the  bolts  that  held  the  pumps 
to  the  deck,  since  the  nuts  were  underneath  the  planking; 
and  then  we  had  to  be  extremely  careful,  in  that  heavy 
sea,  while  we  were  hoisting  the  pumps  and  pipes  from 
the  hold.  After  we  had  them  out  and  laid  along  the 
deck  we  still  could  not  clean  out  the  packed  sand  with 
the  auger;  then  I  bethought  myself  of  the  force  pump: 
if  water  got  the  sand  into  the  pipes,  water  likewise  would 
remove  it.  And  so  it  did.  Again  and  again,  however, 
the  pumps  clogged,  until  we  decided  to  cut  off  a  few  feet 
from  the  pipes  in  hope  that  the  ends  would  not  extend 
to  the  sand  in  the  well;  yet  once  more  the  apparatus 
choked. 

By  this  time  our  situation  was  becoming  serious:  we 
were  in  a  leaking  vessel  exposed  to  a  gale  of  wind;  the 
pumps  could  not  cope  with  the  leaks ;  the  ship  was  settling 
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deeper  and  was  heeling  dangerously.  What  should  we 
do?  Captain  Pennell  was  for  jettisoning  the  deck  load. 
But  I  pointed  out  that  the  massiveness  of  the  timbers 
made  this  most  difficult  and  dangerous;  in  the  night,  then 
approaching,  it  would  be  suicide  for  some  of  us.  "What 
then?"  the  Old  Man  inquired.  "Sir,"  I  replied,  "some  one 
should  go  into  the  well  and  keep  the  pipes  free  of  sand." 
The  captain  shook  his  head.  "Whoever  undertakes  it," 
said  he,  "must  remain  until  the  hold  is  free  of  water.  I 
haven't  heart  to  order,  or  to  request,  any  one  to  do  that." 

In  a  silence  that  had  spread  on  the  heels  of  my  sugges- 
tion I  continued,  "This  is  my  idea.  Captain  Pennell,  and 
Tm  ready  to  do  the  thing  myself.  Give  me  a  bite  to  eat 
and  time  to  get  rigged: — it  will  be  an  all-night  task." 
The  men  stared  at  me  as  though  I  were  committing  sui- 
cide. After  a  hearty  supper  I  rigged  in  oilskins  and  hip 
boots  and  descended  into  the  well;  the  pump  was  shipped: 
there  I  was  in  a  trap  for  an  indefinite  time. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  in  total  darkness,  cooped  in 
a  pen  of  extreme  danger,  with  water  pouring  from  the 
deck,  while  the  vessel's  frame  racked  as  she  tumbled  in 
a  heavy  seaway.  Like  it  or  not,  ponder  as  I  might  on 
my  doom  should  any  of  many  things  happen,  I  stuck  to 
my  job,  kept  the  pipes  clear,  and  could  feel  the  water  in 
the  hold  steadily  falling.  After  thirteen  hours  the  pumps 
sucked  dry,  and  I  was  released,  glad  enough  to  be  in  the 
sun  and  air  again,  but  blinking  painfully  in  the  strange 
light  of  heaven.  The  only  ill  effect  I  suffered  was  a  mass 
of  salt-water  boils  on  my  neck  and  wrists. 

Southern  gentleman  though  he  was,  perhaps  an  "unre- 
constructed rebel"  besides.  Captain  Pennell  was  instru- 
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mental  in  making  me  a  citizen  of  a  reunited  America. 
He  inquired  casually  whether  I  was  naturalized.  My  reply 
that  I  was  not  left  him  perturbed.  "I'm  liable  to  a  fine 
for  carrying  an  alien  as  officer,"  he  lamented.  "Can  you 
procure  naturalization  papers?"  Some  old  law,  left  in 
abeyance  for  years,  had  been  revived  in  our  absence. 
But  a  penalty  was  not  imposed,  because  I  had  no  trouble 
in  immediately  completing  my  citizenship  before  the 
Twelfth  District  Court  (Note  9).  After  the  formality 
the  judge,  clerk,  my  witnesses,  and  I  engaged  in  a  drinking 
bout  and  concluded  with  an  all-night  poker  game. 

Afterward  I  served  in  one  vessel  after  another,  until  I 
became  second  mate  of  the  bark  Atlanta,  bound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  thence  to  Hilo,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber.  As  many  others  have 
done,  I  went  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  that  famed  archi- 
pelago. So  strong  was  its  appeal  that  later,  when  once 
again  I  was  foot-loose,  events  led  me  back  to  Hawaii,  and 
from  that  mid-Pacific  stepping  stone  I  was  destined  to 
wander  westward  for  the  rest  of  my  life  at  sea,  westward 
into  blackbirding,  shipwreck,  adventure,  marriage,  and 
retirement.  But  little  did  I  guess  my  destiny  when  I  first 
looked  on  quaint  Hilo,  asleep  on  its  crescent  bay. 

A  likable  people  I  found  the  Hawaiians  in  my  brief 
visit,  kind,  hospitable,  jovial,  though  overfond  of  ardent 
spirits  and  especially  of  their  own  okolehao.  This  drink, 
distilled  from  the  root  of  the  ti  plant,  or  palm  lily,  is 
not  unlike  gin;  it  is  suggestive  of  Scotch  whisky,  too,  in 
having  a  smoky  flavor,  which  is  due  to  the  root  being 
baked  before  a  mash  is  made.  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
as  fiery  and  yet  as  smooth  a  liquor  as  ever  flowed  down 
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a  grateful  throat.  Drink  or  no  drink,  however,  life  had 
been  too  easy  for  the  Hawaiians  through  countless  genera- 
tions, and  as  workers  they  were  indifferent,  I  might  say 
flabby.  Those  whom  we  employed  to  raft  lumber  ashore 
quit  on  the  pretext  that  their  hands  and  feet  became 
swollen  in  salt  water, — though  Hawaiians  are  supposed 
to  be  water  sprites;  and  we  had  to  do  the  work  ourselves. 
Some  of  the  Hawaiian  women  had  no  such  tender  skins. 
One  day  a  boat  of  ours  swamped  and  had  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  river;  v/e  were  assisted  to  our  goal  by  a  bevy  of  dusky 
mermaids,  utterly  nude  and  utterly  unconcerned. 

My  first  voyage  to  Hawaii  was  now  behind  me,  nothing 
more  than  a  glamorous  memory;  meanwhile  I  was  tread- 
ing Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  once  again,  and  once 
more  tired  of  the  sea  and  casting  about  for  something  to 
do.  A  Scotch  family  named  Sinclair  opened  their  doors 
to  me,  and  from  their  home,  as  from  a  lookout,  I  scanned 
the  wide  world.  The  sea,  the  shore: — with  which,  with 
what,  was  I  to  divert  myself?  A  happy  compromise 
between  land  and  water  was  suggested  by  Bob  Smith, 
my  old  friend  and  shipmate:  why  not  go  salmon-fishing 
in  British  Columbia?  Scarcely  sooner  said  than  done:  we 
shipped  for  the  North  as  seamen  on  a  bark;  got  our 
discharges  at  Port  Gamble  by  submitting  physician's  cer- 
tificates to  the  effect  that  we  were  in  ill  health ;  and  then 
— let  moralists  find  comfort  in  the  sequel — Bob  fell  ill 
in  grim  earnest.  That  happened  at  Burrard  Inlet,  British 
Columbia,  whither  we  had  made  our  way  from  Wash- 
ington. Fortunately  I  found  work  in  a  sawmill;  the  fore- 
man was  convinced  that  I  was  an  experienced  hand  when 
I  mentioned  several  American  sawmills,  which  I  knew  by 
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name  from  having  loaded  cargo  at  them.  I  was  sent  to 
the  mill  blacksmith  to  have  my  shoes  calked,  and  to  him 
I  told  the  truth,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  work,  but  that 
my  chum  was  sick  and  I  had  little  money.  With  all  the 
pointers  that  the  whole-souled  smith  could  give  me  I  set 
to  work.  The  first  few  days  were  strenuous:  part  of  the 
time  I  was  on  the  logs  of  a  boom,  most  of  the  time  they 
were  on  me;  yet  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  foreman 
actually  complimented  me  on  my  skill.  That  seemed 
irony  and  I  expected  to  be  discharged;  neither  of  us 
cracked  a  smile  when  he  offered  me  double  work — sling- 
ing logs  as  well  as  handling  the  boom — with  double  pay. 
Once  again  I  had  tackled  a  job  of  which  I  was  completely 
ignorant;  once  again  I  mastered  it  after  a  few  lessons. 

But  Bob  continued  to  grow  worse;  unless  I  placed  him 
in  a  hospital  he  would  surely  die.  In  New  Westminster 
the  hospital  authorities  refused  to  admit  him;  the  only 
hotel  in  the  place,  I  foresaw,  would  do  likewise.  "If  you 
don't  take  Bob  without  further  delay,"  said  I  to  the  hos- 
pital superintendent,  "I'll  leave  him  at  the  door.  If  he 
dies  there,  you'll  be  put  in  an  awkward  position."  That 
settled  it.  Bob  did  die,  but  he  died  indoors.  Thus  did 
a  certain  medical  certificate  avenge  itself. 

After  poor  Bob's  funeral  I  got  a  job  in  a  fishing  camp 
managed  by  Murray,  a  Highland  Scot  from  Stornoway, 
a  decent  fellow  when  sober,  second  only  to  Satan  when 
drunk.  "See  here,  Murray,"  said  I,  "are  you  discharging 
a  man  to  make  room  for  me?"  "No,"  he  replied;  "I 
fired  the  man  before  you  came.  He  lied  about  his  ability. 
And  do  you  think  I'd  keep  a  damned  Dutchman  when  a 
Scotchman  wanted  work?"    Luck  was  with  me  and  my 
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partner  from  the  beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  first  run 
of  salmon  mine  was  the  leading  boat,  and  Murray's  camp, 
assisted  by  my  record  catch  of  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
salmon  in  eight  hours,  won  a  prize  of  a  boat  and  net  for 
the  largest  aggregate.  Content  with  honor,  Murray  gave 
me  the  craft  and  equipment;  between  runs  of  salmon  I 
bought  two  more  boats;  and  I  was  well  on  my  way  to 
becoming  a  plutocrat  when  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  good  Sinclairs  in  San  Francisco:  "Come  home  imme- 
diately." On  that  telegram,  as  on  so  many  incidents 
seemingly  minor,  my  life  was  to  turn. 
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A  woman's  stocking  bank  pays  my  fare  to  HONO- 
LULU, WHENCE  I  GO  HUNTING  BLACKBIRDS 

As  I  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate,  my  dreams  of 
wealth  buried  with  Bob  Smith  in  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness, I  regretted  that  a  salmon  fisherman's  wardrobe  did 
not  include  a  suit  of  funereal  black.  For  certainly  I  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  Archie  Sinclair's  obsequies. 
What  else  could  that  telegram  mean?  Archie,  a  brick- 
layer, doubtless  had  fallen  from  a  scafi'old  and  had  been 
killed;  and  here  was  I  rattling  over  the  cobblestones  of 
San  Francisco  toward  a  home  of  mourning.  But  what 
was  this?  On  the  door  of  the  Sinclairs'  house  there  was 
no  knot  of  crape.  Yet  I  braced  myself  as  I  rang  the  bell. 
Poor  Bob  Smith!  Poor  Aleck  Finlayson,  w^ho  had  been 
drowned  up  North  in  a  friendly  and  drunken  tussle! 
Poor  Archie  Sinclair!  How  my  friends  were  departing! 
Open  swung  the  door;  Mrs.  Sinclair — Archie's  widow, 
but  strangely  not  garbed  in  weeds — dawned  before  my 
wide  eyes.  Into  the  parlor  I  followed  her,  my  morbid 
gaze  darting  hither  and  thither  for  a  glimpse  of  Archie's 
coffin.  Where  was  it?  Lqrd  help  us,  was  the  poor 
fellow  already  underground?  "Where's  Ar — Archie?"  I 
breathed.    "In  the  next  room,"  replied  the  lady  with  the 
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greatest  calm.  "How  did  it  happen?"  I  murmured. 
"How  did  what  happen?"  demanded  she.    "How  did 

Archie,"  I  began,  "how  did  Archie  "     "Oh!"  she 

exclaimed,  "you're  thinking  of  the  telegram.  Well,  I  had 
a  presentiment.    First  Bob  Smith;  then  Aleck  Finlay- 

son  "     "Yes,"  a  familiar  Scotch  voice  supplemented, 

and  a  door  opened  to  disclose  Archie  himself,  "and  John 
Cameron  would  have  been  the  next.  Come  in,  John, 
come  in,  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  thank  us  for  saving 
your  life." 

That,  I  fear,  I  did  not  do, — not  when  I  dreamed  of 
millions  of  Canadian  salmon,  wealth  incarnate,  and  awak- 
ened to  find  myself  the  penniless  John  Cameron  of  yore. 
For  my  plentiful  cash  had  vanished  as  usual.  Whither 
away?  Oh,  Archie  Sinclair,  you  monster,  ever  dragging 
me  about  in  your  train!  What  must  Archie  do  but  go 
to  Honolulu  to  help  build  a  palace  for  King  Kalakaua? 
(Note  10.)  What  must  I  do  but  follow  him?  Softly, 
softly, — how  was  a  penniless  man  to  go?  Stowing  away  on 
a  liner  was  not  easy,  and  walking  would  be  more  difficult. 
At  this  juncture  I  met  Jim  McLean,  a  former  shipmate 
and  now  the  husband  of  a  hot-tempered  Irish  wife.  He 
spoke  dolefully  of  his  lot  and  hinted  darkly  at  decamp- 
ing. "I'd  be  a  poor  friend  and  shipmate  if  I  didn't  help," 
I  observed  with  a  far-away  look  in  my  eyes.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Jim  got  hold  of  some  money  that  his  wife  had 
concealed  in  a  stocking,  and  we  decided  to  sail  for  Hono- 
lulu next  day  on  the  City  of  Sydney.  But  as  we  were  walk- 
ing up  Market  Street  to  book  our  steamer  passage,  Jim 
stopped  short,  wheeled  about,  and  vanished  over  the 
horizon  at  thirty  knots.    I  followed;  as  well  try  to  catch 
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the  Flying  Dutchman.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  back 
came  Jim,  puffing  like  a  porpoise.  "My  God,  Jack!"  he 
gasped,  "I  put  my  wife's  money — my  money — our  money 
— inside  my  sock  and  it  dropped  out!"  His  face  faded 
from  before  me;  a  mist  swam  in  front  of  my  eyes;  I 
clutched  at  a  building  for  support.  "Thanks  be  to  God, 
Jack!"  caroled  Jim,  "I  found  it."    Next  day  we  sailed. 

Many  a  heart  tug  felt  I  as  we  passed  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  I  was  leaving  a  land  and  people  that  I 
loved.  Yes,  the  best  country,  the  best  human  beings,  it 
had  been  my  great  good  fortune  to  meet;  such  was  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  Colorful,  tempera- 
mental San  Francisco,  sitting  on  its  fog-wreathed  hills, — 
ah,  I  loved  the  Golden  City.  Easily  swayed  it  was,  always 
in  a  trough  or  on  the  crest  of  some  emotional  wave. 
Dennis  Kearney,  the  firebrand  agitator  against  the  Chi- 
nese, typified  the  hysteria;  against  him  were  set  the  stern 
Vigilantes,  whom  I  saw  in  1877  quelling  a  riot  that 
Kearney  had  instigated.  In  a  city  of  such  extremes  life 
never  grew  wearisome.  But  I  was  confident  that  I  would 
not  find  Hawaii  altogether  without  spice. 

Prospects  were  none  too  good,  however,  when  we 
landed  one  night  in  Honolulu  with  ten  cents  in  my  pocket 
and  little  more  in  Jim's,  for  his  wife's  savings  had  gone 
to  pay  our  passage.  Our  poverty  worried  us  not  at  all; 
"there  are,"  we  observed,  "more  ships  than  parish 
churches."  From  the  darkness  of  midnight  spoke  a  well- 
known  voice,  "Is  that  you,  Jack?"  Turning  out  my 
empty  pocket,  I  satisfied  the  inquirer,  none  other  than 
Archie  Sinclair,  that  it  was  I;  he  turned  the  pocket  back 
and  dropped  therein  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece.  With 
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that  Heaven-sent  money  Jim  and  I  rented  a  shack  and 
looked  for  work.  In  the  laudable  search  our  landlord 
busied  himself  helping  us.  One  day,  when  Jim  was  out, 
the  landlord  burst  in  with  an  interesting  announcement. 
"The  Episcopal  Cathedral  wants  a  bell-ringer,"  he 
beamed.  "On  my  recommendation  one  of  you  will  be 
engaged."  I  thanked  him  heartily.  "Mr.  McLean,"  I 
assured  him,  "is  a  church  member.  What  denomination? 
How  do  I  know?  What  difference?"  Jim's  face  grew 
thunderous  when  I  told  him  of  his  appointment.  "Who 
in  hell  authorized  you  "  "No,  no,  Jim,"  I  remon- 
strated, "in  a  church,  in  a  church!"  What  he  then  said 
I  dare  not  repeat.  "Listen,  Jim,"  I  begged,  "the  wage  is 
good;  the  deacons  will  give  you  a  frock  coat,  vest,  pants 
— look  at  what  you're  wearing  now!  You'll  get  a  long- 
sleeved  hat,  Jim,  a  five-quart  top-piece."  More  vitupera- 
tion flowed  from  the  ungrateful  fellow,  nor  did  it  cease 
when  I  pointed  out  that  his  language  was  unbecoming  a 
cathedral  bell-ringer.  He  firmly  and  sulphurously  de- 
clined to  become  a  boat-steerer  in  a  church,  as  seamen 
called  the  person  who  took  up  the  collection  in  a  long- 
handled  box;  so  we  fell  back  on  our  luck  and  what  re- 
mained of  Sinclair's  twenty  dollars. 

If  the  latter  did  go  the  way  of  all  money,  the  former 
held  well.  Now  and  then  we  garnered  some  food  from 
the  salmon  barrels  of  San  Francisco  packets.  But  loafing 
really  suited  neither  of  us,  and  we  itched  for  respecta- 
bility. At  this  crisis  a  circus  visited  Honolulu.  It  needed 
a  new  tent;  we  put  in  a  bid,  which  was  accepted;  and 
borrowing  tools  and  buying  canvas*  on  credit,  we  com- 
pleted the  job  in  record  time  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
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This  windfall  put  us  on  the  top  shelf;  to  stave  off  the  day 
when  I  might  have  to  choose  between  ships  and  parish 
churches,  however,  I  got  a  job  in  the  Honolulu  Iron 
Works  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  fitting  shop  at  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  and  overtime, — and  with  the 
latter  I  almost  doubled  my  wages. 

Having  rejected  a  parish  church,  Jim  chose  a  ship.  He 
decided  to  have  a  try  at  blackbirding,  or  recruiting  labor 
in  the  South  Seas  for  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  and 


joined  the  brigantine  Storm  bird,  commanded  by  Captain 
C.  H.  Tierney.  Away  he  sailed,  leaving  defenseless  John 
Cameron  alone  in  Honolulu.  Defenseless?  Yes,  for  Mrs. 
McLean  had  got  wind  of  Jim  and  sailed  for  Hawaii;  as  a 
good  Catholic  she  enlisted  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  who 
set  the  police  on  Jim's  trail.  Their  investigations  brought 
the  lady — no,  thank  Heaven,  not  to  my  door — to  the  Key- 
stone Saloon,  where  there  was  a  barkeeper  named  Mc- 
Lean. "Mr.  McLean!"  she  demanded.  "Present,  madam," 
responded  the  barkeeper.  "Madam!"  she  moaned. 
"Man,  you're  not  my  husband!"  She  possessed  her  soul 
in  patience,  however,  and  soon  the  truant  returned,  all  on 
edge  for  the  civilized  delights  of  Honolulu,  such  as  ice 
and  soda  with  his  whisky.  Back  he  went,  a  broken  wretch, 
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to  San  Francisco.  There  I  saw  him  again,  in  1883  and 
1886.  He  was  well  tamed,  respectable,  in  fairly  good 
circumstances,  but  not  my  old  crony:  never  again  would 
he  have  dared  rob  his  wife's  stocking  bank. 

Life  in  Honolulu  in  those  days  was  one  long  holiday. 
The  climate  could  not  be  surpassed;  the  people,  both 
native  and  foreign,  were  pleasant;  customs  were  free  and 
easy.  Doors  of  residences  were  seldom  or  never  locked; 
money  or  valuables  could  be  left  lying  about  a  house  in 
perfect  security.  In  this  paradise  the  one  diversion  was 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  steamer.  Hawaiian  girls 
were  there  with  wreaths  of  flowers  for  sale;  the  band 
played  under  the  direction  of  Henri  Berger;  almost  the 
whole  foreign  population  congregated  on  the  wharf. 
When  a  vessel  had  sailed  a  depression  settled  upon  the 
city,  isolated  from  the  sinful,  remote,  yet  still  interesting 
world.  Perhaps  the  exiles  longed  for  pine  and  heather 
instead  of  plumeria  and  ginger;  perhaps  they  merely 
yawned  in  boredom. 

I  myself  was  far  from  tedium,  but  I  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  Hawaii.  Regularly  each  noon  I  vomited  my 
dinner;  what  was  the  cause  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  a 
doctor  fadiom  it;  for  lack  of  a  better  prescription,  how- 
ever, he  advised  me  to  quit  Honolulu  before  a  graveyard 
claimed  me.  The  best  opportunity  that  offered  was  a 
berth  as  able  seaman  on  the  brig  Pomare,  Captain  Tripp, 
which  was  being  fitted  out  by  the  Hawaiian  government 
for  a  blackbirding  voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 

When  I  joined  her  the  officers  and  crew  were  engaged 
in  stepping  the  masts;  that  is,  fixing  their  feet  in  place 
and  erecting  them.    As  none  of  the  officers  seemed  to 
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know  much  about  the  work,  I  assumed  direction 
almost  unconsciously.  From  this  supervision  Cap- 
tain Tripp  summoned  me.  "Have  you  ever  served 
as  officer  of  a  vessel?"  he  inquired.  "Good  enough! 
Then  would  you  like  to  ship  as  second  mate?  The 
1  man  I  have  doesn't  suit  me."  Within  a  few  minutes 
I  had  signed  the  articles  in  my  new  capacity.  After 
we  had  begun  our  voyage  the  Old  Man  said  that  he 
wished  he  could  ship  me  as  first  mate  in  place  of  a 
Dutchman  named  Ramm ;  but  a  change  hardly  could 
be  made  then.  A  fourth  white  man  in  the  cabin^ 
was  a  supernumerary,  a  government  agent  named 
Degreaves,  who  was  to  be  in  immediate  charge  of 
recruiting.  He  was  an  Englishman,  hailing,  I 
believe,  from  the  Channel  Islands.  For  the  first  few  days 
of  our  voyage  it  appeared  that  the  doctor  had  prescribed 
poorly  for  me,  since  I  did  not  feel  well;  I  gradually 
rounded  to,  however,  soon  was  able  to  retain  my  dinner, 
and  regained  my  strength  sufficiently  to  settle,  in  the  good 
old  style,  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Ramm. 

Our  first  call  was  at  the  island  of  Rotumah,  in  or  near 
the  Fiji  group,  where  we  hoped  to  ship  a  boat's  crew,  but 
failed.  None  of  the  natives  would  go  on  a  blackbirder, 
though  they  would  have  joined  a  whaler  willingly.  Such 
a  preference  for  whaling  vessels  is  to  be  explained,  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  for  years  the  Polynesian  and  Mela- 
nesian  peoples  of  the  Pacific  had  gone  whale-hunting 
aboard  American  craft,  even  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  To  this 
day,  in  more  than  one  port  between  Vancouver  and  Auck- 
land, there  are  graybeards  who  know  the  hues  of  the 
aurora  borealis.    So  a  custom,  a  tradition,  a  legend  had 
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been  created  among  those  children  of  the  tropic  sun. 
Other  folk  also  fared  far  from  home:  grandsires  in  Japan 
and  the  Bonins  to-day  tell  their  sons'  sons  of  the  times 
when  they  harried  the  seal  in  frigid  seas,  long  before  a 
man  named  Kipling  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the  Yokohama 
United  Club,  overlooking  the  Bund  and  harbor,  and  heard 
the  roaring  tale  that  was  to  blossom  into  "The  Rhyme  of 
the  Three  Sealers." 

Though  unwilling  to  sail  with  us,  the  people  of  Ro- 
tumah  were  as  friendly  as  we  could  wish.  They  enter- 
tained us  lavishly  with  a  feast,  at  which  bowls  of  kava,  a 
nonalcoholic  but  potent  beverage,  passed  freely.  Kava  is 
the  root  of  a  tree  of  the  same  name.  In  the  days  of  black- 
birding  the  drink  was  prepared  by  young  girls  who  had 
not  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The  process  was  more 
than  disgusting:  the  youngsters  chewed  the  root  to  a 
pulp  and  spat  it,  saliva  and  all,  into  a  bowl;  coconut  milk 
or  water  was  added;  and  the  mess  was  strained  through 
tapa  or  cloth.  That  the  liquor  was  heady  enough  I  can 
testify,  for  I  saw  more  than  one  man  keel  over.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  my  own  libations  were  slyly  poured 
upon  the  ground? 

A  short  time  prior  to  our  arrival  Rotumah  had  been 
annexed  by  Great  Britain,  and  a  British  governor  had  been 
sent  out  to  administer  the  justice  of  the  white  man  and  to 
have  an  eye  on  Victoria's  interests.  It  was  my  great 
pleasure,  American  citizen  though  I  was,  to  set  up  a  flag- 
pole for  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  to  hoist  the 
British  flag,  a  ceremony  that  was  witnessed  by  many  native 
chiefs  and  their  subjects,  all  decked  in  gala  garb  of  coconut 
leaves;  by  us  of  the  Pomare,  and  by  the  governor  and  his 
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orderly,  an  old  soldier.  They  were  the  only  white  men 
on  the  island.  That  was  sufficient  bond,  but  there  was 
one  that  drew  them  closer.  I  observed  the  governor  sur- 
reptitiously wiping  the  stem  of  his  cutty  pipe,  an  ancient 
clay,  and  passing  it  to  his  orderly.  Only  one  pipe  for 
two  men!  Out  of  my  great  pity  and  from  the  store  of  the 
Pomare  I  presented  them  with  a  few  Missouri  corncobs. 
What  a  catastrophe  if  the  clay  had  been  broken  before  I 
arrived! 

After  four  delightful  days  on  Rotumah  we  sailed,  laden 
with  yams,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  green  coconuts,  which 
had  been  showered  on  us  by  the  natives,  and  steered  for 
the  New  Hebrides.  Sixty  miles  from  the  island  of  Tanna 
we  could  make  out  the  glare  of  its  volcano  in  the  sky  at 
night;  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  the  decks  of  the  Pomare 
were  covered  with  so  much  fine  volcanic  ash  that  the 
crew  were  kept  busy  sweeping  it  into  the  sea. 

The  natives  of  Tanna  are  of  the  Papuan  race,  with 
black  skins,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips,  all 
significant  of  an  Australoid  ancestry;  but  we  found  that, 

with  the  admiration  of  dark 
peoples  for  blond  characteristics, 
they  bleached  their  hair  with  lime 
to  a  reddish  tinge.  Men  and 
women  alike  were  almost,  or 
quite,  nude,  except  for  nose  rings, 
earrings,  and  bracelets  of  wild 
boars'  tusks.  All  were  hostile  to- 
ward whites  and  very  treacherous, 
no  doubt  in  part  because  of  the 
cruel  treatment  they  or  their  fel- 
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lows  had  received  on  plantations  in  Fiji,  Samoa,  and 
Queensland,  Australia.  Among  themselves  the  bucks 
were  constantly  fighting  with  clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  Some  of  the  arrows,  made  of  exceedingly  hard 
wood,  were  poisonous;  others,  fashioned  from  the  small 
bone  of  the  human  leg,  were  not.  Fighting  and  hunting 
left  little  time  for  work;  however,  as  each  buck  had  several 
slaves  of  wives  the  communities  managed  to  exist.  Per- 
haps I  might  have  envied  the  male  aborigines  their  exemp- 
tion from  toil  if  I  had  not  observed  that  they  were  cruelly 
afraid  of  the  dark  and  seldom  ventured  out  after  nightfall 
except  in  large  numbers.  That  fact  was  sufficient  to 
reconcile  me  to  civilization  and  its  daily  labor:  we  white 
men  at  least  have  conquered  the  terror  of  the  sunless 
hours  with  torches,  lamps,  and  incandescent  globes. 

We  succeeded  in  recruiting  a  boat's  crew  at  Tanna,  but 
not  one  person  would  indenture  as  a  laborer.  Of 
Australia,  Fiji,  and  Samoa  the  people  had  heard;  of 
Hawaii  they  had  not  the  slightest  notion,  and  we  could 
not  make  them  understand  what  and  where  it  was.  With 
our  boatmen — no  inconsiderable  gain — we  sailed  from 
Tanna  for  Erromanga.  There  we  attempted  to  recruit 
laborers  in  earnest.  Degreaves,  the  government  agent, 
was  in  general  charge  of  two  boats,  one  of  which  I  han- 
dled. All  of  us  were  well  armed:  every  man  of  the  crew 
had  a  Spencer  carbine  and  a  tomahawk  concealed  under 
a  flap  of  canvas  within  easy  reach,  and  Degreaves  and  I 
each  had  two  Winchester  rifles  and  two  revolvers. 

I  soon  fathomed  that  our  agent  was  playing  a  game  of 
bluff,  that  he  knew  no  more  about  recruiting  than  I  did — 
which  was  exactly  nothing.   We  carried  on,  however,  as 
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though  we  were  assured  of  success.  Headed  by  Degreaves, 
we  landed  on  Erromanga.  Not  a  native  did  we  glimpse, 
no  sign  of  human  occupancy,  aside  from  a  narrow  foot- 
path that  led  from  the  beach  into  the  bush.  Along  it  we 
tramped  in  Indian  file,  through  thick  brush  for  two  miles ; 
yet  still  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  a  single  man.  But  I 
was  confident  that  the  natives  were  spying  on  us  from 
the  jungle.  "This  is  an  uncanny  place,"  I  remarked  to 
Degreaves.  "If  the  blacks  are  hostile,  they  can  easily 
ambush  us  and  have  a  big  feast  of  'long  pig'  " — so  human 
flesh  was  known  to  traders  and  blackbirders  and  perhaps 
to  cannibals  as  well.  "As  you  can  imagine,"  I  continued, 
"I'd  hate  to  be  eaten."  On  the  other  hand  the  natives 
might  not  have  fancied  me:  the  flesh  of  white  men,  they 
said,  was  far  too  salty.  I  pass  the  information  to  those 
who  may  contemplate  jaunts  into  black  countries.  The 
farther  we  penetrated  into  the  bush,  the  less  inviting  it 
appeared;  I,  for  one,  and  possibly  others  as  well,  was 
greatly  relieved  when  Degreaves  decided  to  return  to  the 
ship,  though  we  had  no  human  loot  whatever.  Our  first 
essay  had  proved  a  dismal  failure;  this  disturbed  Captain 
Tripp  not  in  the  least.  The  reason  for  his  composure  was 
disclosed  when  he  inquired  that  night,  "Why  make  so 
much  sail,  Mr.  Cameron?  How  are  you  paid?"  "By  the 
month,  sir,"  I  replied,  a  little  puzzled.  "So  am  I," 
said  he.  I  took  the  obvious  hint  and  spread  no  more 
canvas. 

From  Erromanga  we  sailed  for  Vate  and  anchored 
within   swinging   distance   of   an   Australian  labor 
^  schooner,  which  had  filled  her  complement  and  now 
i'  was  replenishing  stores  and  water  for  her  voyage  to 
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Queensland.  Without  delay  her  officers  paid  us  a  visit  to 
regale  us  with  hair-raising  tales  of  narrow  escape  from  cap- 
ture, death,  and  roasting.  While  gamming  and  drinking 
in  the  cabin  we  heard  the  report  of  a  shot  above  us.  I 
hastened  on  deck  and  there  found  one  of  the  crew  holding 
a  revolver  to  the  first  mare's  head.  Knockm^  the  man 
down,  I  clinched  with  him  and  attempted  to  seize  his 
pistol.  He  fired  tv^^ice  at  me,  but  succeeded  only  in  wound- 
ing himself  in  the  left  hand.  "I'm  shoti"  he  cried,  and 
dropped  the  firearm.  I  groped  for  it;  I  could  not  find  it, 
however,  because  one  of  the  crew  had  snatched  it  from 
between  my  fingers.  "Now  I'm  going  to  kill  you,"  I 
announced  calmly  to  the  man.  With  nothing  less  than  the 
aim  of  killing  him  in  cold  blood,  I  went  to  my  room  for 
my  pistol.  It  was  missing.  Convinced  that  Captain  Tripp 
had  heard  my  threat  and  had  taken  the  weapon,  I  rushed 
into  his  room.  What  happened  there  I  do  not  remember; 
to  this  day  the  last  distinct  recollection  I  have  is  of  search- 
ing all  over  the  ship  for  the  man  who  had  tried  to  shoot 
me,  only  to  be  told  by  some  one — and  even  that  incident 
lingers  in  my  memory  merely  as  a  disembodied  voice 
speaking  words  which  somehow  lodged  in  my  mind — that 
all  the  seamen,  one  excepted,  had  leapt  into  the  water  and 
swum  ashore. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  in  my 
bunk  with  a  splitting  headache.  How  did  I  come  there, 
undressed  for  bed?  Through  the  open  door  of  my  room 
I  could  see  a  mat  saturated  with  blood.  Ha,  had  I  been 
hurt?  Search  myself  as  I  might,  I  could  find  no  wounds, 
nor  was  my  underclothing  even  torn.  "Good  GodI"  I 
ejaculated.    "Has  murder  been  committed?"  Degreaves, 
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whose  room  was  next  to  mine,  stuck  out  his  head  and 
snapped,  "May  be  murder.  Can't  determine  yet."  Giving 
him  no  response,  I  turned  back  into  my  cabin,  had  a  wel- 
come cup  of  coffee,  bathed,  dressed,  and  went  on  deck 
to  put  our  Tanna  boatmen  to  work.  They,  at  least,  had 
stayed  with  the  ship.  Still  I  could  not  remember  what 
had  occurred  during  the  night,  and  I  scorned  to  inquire  of 
the  single  seaman  who  remained  on  board,  and  he  a  Ger- 
man.  Even  Mr.  Ramm  was  not  present  to  enlighten  me. 

The  steward  called  me  to  breakfast.  "Now  for  it!"  I 
thought  ruefully.  "Won't  I  catch  it  from  the  Old  Man!" 
He  sat  waiting  after  his  custom.  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Cameron.  Steward,  bring  Mr.  Cameron  some  brandy.  A 
decent  peg  won't  hurt."  Nor  did  it.  While  I  was  eating 
breakfast  nothing  except  desultory  conversation  came 
from  Tripp.  When  the  table  had  been  cleared  he  spoke: 
"Mr.  Cameron,  what  did  you  have  to  drink  last  night?" 
"Liquor,"  I  replied, — "liquor  brought  from  the  Australian 
schooner.  It  tasted  like  gin."  "Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Old 
Man.  "So  that  was  it!  No  wonder  you  went  crazy.  It 
was  trade  gin,  warranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods;  not  fit  stuff 
for  a  white  man." 

Then  Captain  Tripp  gave  me  his  version,  the  first  I  had 
heard,  of  the  events  of  the  night:  "You  came  into  my 
room  searching  for  a  revolver.  In  a  struggle  you  gave  me 
a  rough  handling, — in  fact,  I  had  to  bend  another  suit 
of  clothes  this  morning.  Not  finding  a  weapon,  off  you 
dashed  to  the  cabin.  On  your  way  you  encountered  Mr. 
Degreaves,  who  tried  to  check  you.  Him  you  paid  off 
with  a  smashing  blow  that  sent  him  careening  into  the 
sewing  machine.    It  is  damaged  beyond  repair.    For  that 
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I  thank  you,  since  it  always  annoyed  me  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  sleep  in  the  afternoon.  Having  dealt  with  the 
agent,  you  carried  on  bravely.  The  mate  ran  afoul  of  you ; 
you  butted  him  in  the  jaw; — it  is  broken  or  dislocated. 

"Now,  Mr.  Cameron,  here  is  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Instead  of  going  on  deck  through  the  companionway,  as 
any  sane  man  would  have  done,  you  went  through  die 
storeroom  hatch.  This  course  probably  saved  your  life, 
for  the  crew,  each  man  armed  with  an  iron  bar,  were 
waiting  for  you  over  the  companion.  A  blow  meant  for 
you  fell  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  Australian  officers. 
Yes,  that  accounts  for  the  bloodstains  outside  your  door. 
We  patched  him  as  well  as  we  could,  stitched  the  wound, 
a  nasty  gash  two  or  three  inches  long.  And  you  escaped! 
The  devil,  Mr.  Cameron,  takes  care  of  his  own."  "Thank 
you.  Captain  Tripp,"  said  I  humbly.  "This  trouble  would 
not  have  occurred,"  the  Old  Man  went  on,  "except  for 
that  Dutchman's  imbecility  in  making  a  display  of  his  re- 
volver."— So  Mr.  Ramm,  no  less  than  John  Cameron, 
had  been  a  fool  of  parts. — "If  you  behave  yourself," 
Tripp  continued,  "I'll  put  in  a  good  word  for  you  when 
we  return  to  Honolulu.  Now  get  the  boat  ready.  We'll 
go  ashore  to  round  up  our  crew." 

We  found  them  in  a  mission  church,  which  seemingly 
had  served  both  as  shelter  from  the  weather  and  as  sanc- 
tuary from  my  violence.  Off  we  marched  them  to  the 
boat.  When  work  was  over  they  got  a  stern  wigging  from 
the  Old  Man  for  deserting  the  ship.  Joe  Bradley,  the 
sailor  who  had  tried  to  shoot  me,  gave  Tripp  some  back 
talk;  in  punishment  he  was  clapped  in  irons  and  put  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water.    In  a  repentant  mood  I  took 
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Joe  to  the  deck  at  midnight,  removed  the  handcuffs,  gave 
him  a  square  meal,  vv^ith  something  to  v^ash  it  down,  and 
asked  him  what  had  happened  the  night  before.  His 
story  ran  that  he  himself  had  been  well  primed  with  trade 
gin,  and  thus  fortified,  decided  to  even  a  grudge  by  shoot- 
ing Mr.  Ramm.  This  was  the  shot  I  had  heard  from  the 
cabin.  When  I  appeared  on  deck  again,  after  the  Austra- 
lian officer  had  been  laid  out,  all  the  sailors  dropped  their 
iron  bars  and  paddled  for  shore,  the  German  excepted — 
he  could  not  swim;  the  steward  clambered  into  the  fore- 
top;  while  Degreaves  stowed  himself  in  the  hold.  Truly 
I  was  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed,  Joe  indicated,  with  honest 
admiration  sparkling  in  his  voice,  until  I  fell  asleep  on 
top  of  the  cabin.  There  Captain  Tripp  and  the  German 
found  me,  carried  me  below,  and  undressed  me  for  bed. 
It  had  been,  indeed,  a  wild  night;  but  soon  the  trouble 
blew  over;  at  my  request  the  Old  Man  released  Bradley; 
and  only  the  mate's  jaw  and  the  Australian  officer's 
wound,  now  happily  mending,  reminded  me  of  trade  gin. 

A  most  valuable  addition  was  made  to  our  crew  when 
Degreaves  shipped  a  recruiter,  Jimmy  Kerrigan,  who  had 
just  finished  his  work  with  the  Australian  schooner.  On 
no  other  errand  than  to  enlist  him  had  we  called  at  Vate, 
Degreaves  having  heard  from  our  boatmen  that  the 
Australian  vessel  would  put  in  there  for  supplies.  Jimmy 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Fijian  mother.  His 
father  endowed  him  with  deviltry  and  a  biting  wit;  and 
from  neither  parent  did  he  learn  the  meaning  of  fear, 
as  his  nickname  of  "Ji^^^^y  ^^^e  Devil"  amply  attested.  In 
some  former  service  in  a  subordinate  capacity  under  the 
Fijian  government  Degreaves  had  become  well  acquainted 
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with  Kerrigan,  so  that  the  boy  needed  no  other  recom- 
mendation ;  he  probably  would  have  been  asked  for  none 
in  any  case,  seeing  that  Degreaves  was  totally  ignorant 
of  recruiting,  was  well  aware  of  his  incompetence,  and 
realized  the  imperative  necessity,  if  the  expedition  was  not 
to  fail,  of  getting  some  qualified  man.  With  Jimmy  came 
three  more  Tanna  boatmen  and  (I  blush  to  state)  a  small 
harem  of  three  New  Hebrides  women. 

Both  the  Australian  schooner  and  the  Po??2are  sailed 
the  same  day,  the  former  for  Queensland,  our  vessel  for 
Futuna  in  the  New  Hebrides.  During  the  voyage  Jimmy 
busied  himself  posting  me  on  recruiting  methods;  he 
especially  warned  me  that  I  must  be  constantly  vigilant: 
strangers  could  not  be  too  careful.  This  advice  he  pointed 
at  every  landing  place  with  some  gruesome  yarn  of  how 
So-and-so  was  killed  here  and  devoured  by  the  natives,  and 
how  there  a  vessel  was  seized  and  the  crew  were  cut  off, 
also  to  be  served  as  "long  pig."  Sincerely  do  I  regret 
not  having  set  down  on  paper  at  the  time  some  of  the 
tales  the  Devil  told  me.  Stretch  a  long  bow  as  he  might 
(and  I  fear  he  did  now  and  then),  he  unquestionably  had 
had  wide  experience,  knew  the  islands  thoroughly,  and 
could  converse  with  the  natives  in  their  own  numerous 
tongues.  This  last  was  of  paramount  importance,  for 
each  island  had  at  least  one  dialect  peculiar  to  it  and 
sometimes  two  or  three. 

Also  impressed  by  Jimmy's  obvious  familiarity  with  the 
islands,  and  having  a  canny  eye  to  his  own  precious  hide, 
Degreaves  arranged  that  the  Devil  and  I  should  handle 
the  boats  on  all  recruiting  expeditions,  while  the  agent 
contented  himself  with  registering  the  names,  sex,  and 
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ages  of  the  blackbirds,  supplying  them  with  numbered 
tin  discs,  by  which  they  could  be  identified,  and  with 
clothing,  which  the  Lord  knows  they  needed.  For  the 
men  there  were  suits  of  denim;  for  the  women  holokus,  or 
gowns  like  Mother  Hubbards,  which  had  been  fastened 
upon  the  erstwhile  happy  women  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
early  American  missionaries  to  Hawaii. 


On  our  arrival  at  Futuna  we  lowered  the  boats,  but  not 
until  the  arms  in  each  had  been  carefully  inspected — a 
precaution  on  which  Jimmy  insisted,  since  our  lives  might 
hinge  on  our  being  well  prepared — and  pulled  for  shore. 
As  we  neared  the  beach  I  could  discern  some  four  hundred 
natives  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  all  men,  except  for 
two  women  standing  apart.  "It  looks  blue,"  Jimmy  re- 
marked. "Many  bucks,  and  only  two  Marys.  When 
there  are  few  women,  or  none,  the  men  are  likely  to  be 
planning  something.  We  must  be  careful.  I'll  run  in 
stern  first.  You  hold  your  boat  within  easy  reach  and 
come  to  my  help  if  the  natives  rush  me."  His  reception 
ashore  was  rather  cold.  None  of  the  natives  made  any 
advances  until  he  hailed  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
then  only  a  few  ventured  to  approach.  Yet  little  by  little 
he  conciliated  them.  Finally  all  the  fuzzy-wuzzies,  save 
the  two  Marys,  left  their  weapons  on  the  sand  and 
clustered  about  the  boat  after  he  had  palavered  and  had 
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handed  out  some  tobacco.  Ah,  the  magic  of  that  good 
weed!  Many  peoples  possess  the  secret  of  alcohol,  but 
tobacco,  the  priceless  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
does  not  grow  everywhere. 

In  response  to  a  hail  from  Kerrigan,  who  saw  that  the 
blacks  were  no  longer  hostile,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
diffident,  I  took  my  craft  alongside  his.  That  movement 
afforded  me  a  good  view  of  the  natives.  They  resembled 
the  folk  of  Tanna,  though  they  did  not  seem  so  intelligent. 
Like  the  fellows  of  Tanna,  they  wore  little  besides  cords 
about  their  waists  and  rings  in  their  noses;  they  did 
possess  pockets  in  enlarged  holes  in  the  lobes  of  their 
ears.  On  their  faces  sat  a  look  of  ferocious  cunning.  "Is 
it  safe  to  land?"  I  asked,  in  desire  to  make  the  closer 
acquaintance  of  the  two  Marys.  "There's  a  big  risk," 
Jimmy  replied.  "All  these  beggars,  as  you  see,  have  bows 
and  arrows,  some  of  them,  without  doubt,  poisonous.  If 
you're  hit  with  one  of  them,  good-by,  John!"  Notwith- 
standing his  warning  I  took  the  risk.  Surely  Kerrigan 
with  his  own  arsenal  and  my  revolvers,  not  to  speak  of 
the  armed  crew,  could  stand  off  any  rush. 

Apparently  the  two  women  received  me  with  as  much 
interest  as  they  had  inspired;  they  were,  moreover,  not 
in  the  least  frightened.  They  were  completely  nude;  by  no 
means  comely;  very  dark-skinned,  with  reddish  black 
woolly  hair;  free  of  decorations,  aside  from  tattooing. 
After  I  had  accepted  some  fruit  from  them,  thus  establish- 
ing friendly  relations,  I  signed  for  them  to  accompany  me 
to  the  boat.  In  return  for  their  gift  they  received  two 
pipefuls  of  beads  and  a  little  tobacco,  the  latter  of  which 
was  immediately  snatched  from  their  hands  by  the  bucks. 
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Even  in  the  cannibal  islands  at  that  early  day  men  did 
not  like  to  see  women  smoke. 

A  lengthy  palaver  only  convinced  Jimmy  that  it  was 
useless  to  remain  longer.  Not  one  person  could  he  in- 
duce to  indenture  for  work  in  Hawaii,  although  he  made 
good  offers  with  lavish  allowances  for  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  those  who  would  enlist.  "Why  are  they  so 
suspicious,  Kerrigan?"  I  asked.  ''Because  some  of  them 
were  mistreated  by  the  Germans  in  Samoa,"  he  answered. 
"They  were  seldom  permitted  to  go  when  their  time  had 
expired,  but  were  kept  in  slavery,  and  few  ever  returned. 
In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  laborers  are  treated  well 
enough;  the  government  looks  after  them,  sees  that  they 
are  not  abused  and  are  sent  home  when  their  contracts 
have  expired"  (Note  11). 

"This  is  only  a  puny  island,"  said  Jimmy  in  an  effort  to 
cheer  me  when  we  returned  empty-handed  to  the  ship. 
"We'll  do  better  at  Erromanga."  That  was  the  island  on 
which  the  missionary  Williams  and  several  more  of  his 
cloth  had  been  murdered  (Note  12).  Their  fate  did  not 
deter  others  from  going  to  the  same  place.  Why  did  the 
missionaries  persist  in  such  stupidity?  The  natives  and 
their  so-called  immortal  souls  were  not  worth  the  life  of 
one  white  man.  Is  there  no  great  scale  somewhere  by 
which  we  may  ascertain  the  relative  values  of  some  lives 
here  and  of  others  throughout  eternity?  The  brown  and 
black  peoples  should  have  been  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  as  they  pleased,  heathenism,  infanticide,  can- 
nibalism, and  all.  Without  the  slaughter  of  infants  to 
repress  the  huge  reproductive  potentialities  of  man,  to 
what  would  those  Pacific  islands  have  come?  Without 
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cannibalism,  where  would  the  people  have  got  red  meat? 
— not  fish,  but  good  flesh?  What  did  the  white  men  do? 
First  came  traders;  then  missionaries — and  I  hesitate  to 
say  which  class  was  more  powerful  "at  home."  Then 
men-of-war.  Afterward,  the  climax  and  catastrophe:  an- 
nexation: grab,  grab,  grab.  Humanity,  or  at  least  the 
white  breed  thereof,  is  never  satisfied. 

At  Erromanga  we  anchored  in  Dillon  Bay,  a  beautiful 
place,  where  a  missionary  named  Robertson  resided  with 
his  wife  and  sister.  Their  home  was  near  a  sandy  beach, 
in  magnificent  grounds,  surrounded  by  a  garden  that 
bloomed  with  many  flowers, — all  doubtless  the  fruit  of 
the  labor  of  the  mission  pupils  and  converts.  Kerrigan 
and  I  immediately  busied  ourselves  recruiting  and  met 
with  some  success;  we  enlisted  thirty  men  and  women. 
The  people  of  Erromanga,  now  that  I  saw  them,  were 
darker  than  those  of  Tanna  and  more  repugnant,  but 
they  did  wear  a  little  more  clothing.  This  modesty  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  missionaries,  who  reason 
— and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  validity  of  their 
logic — that  the  more  successfully  a  man  conceals  his 
human  characteristics,  the  greater  his  chance  of  slipping 
through  the  pearly  gates. 

The  sky  pilots  had  an  eye  to  things  mundane  also.  Mr. 
Robertson  visited  us  to  complain  that  we  were  enticing 
some  of  his  best  pupils  away  to  the  unhallowed  delights 
of  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii.  To  this  protest  Captain 
Tripp,  with  the  concurrence  of  Degreaves,  replied  that  he 
would  permit  Robertson  to  cull  out  the  stray  lambs,  pro- 
vided that  the  errant  ones  wished  to  return  to  the  fold. 
Only  one  man  consented  to  go  on  shore  with  the  mission- 
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ary.  Were  the  others  glad  to  be  heathens  again?  I  must 
grant  that  they  would  be  little  bothered  with  proselytiz- 
ing aboard  the  Pomare,  once  we  had  persuaded  them  that 
Hawaii  abounded  in  all  earthly  pleasures.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  answer  my  own  question.  All  I  know  is 
that  the  double  backslider,  who  had  forsaken  both  Robert- 
son and  us,  received  gifts  of  cloth,  beads,  tobacco,  and  a 
hatchet  when  he  left  the  vessel.  Did  that  tool  become  a 
weapon  in  the  murder  of  the  Robertsons? — For  mur- 
dered they  were.  Perhaps  the  best  student  was  present 
at  a  revolting  feast.  Yet  it  may  be  that  he  died  defend- 
ing those  who  had  opened  to  him  fascinating  glimpses 
of  the  white  man's  heaven,  where  there  would  be  no  color 
lines,  regardless  of  what  distinctions  might  be  made  on 
earth  betv/een  the  Caucasian  missionary  and  his  ebony 
converts. 

Feeding  on  missionaries  never  really  converted  those 
people.   Among  the  natives  I  met  not  one  good  Christian. 
When  I  was  in  Hawaii,  a  half  century  and  more  after  the 
first  American  missionaries  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
Christianity  was  no  more  than  a  veneer,  easily  defaced, 
prone  to  fall  away  in  the  humid  airs  and  under  the  burn- 
ing suns  of  heathenism:  Pele,  the  volcano  goddess,  still 
was  mighty  in  the  land,  and  kahunas,  or  wizard-priests, 
still  prayed  men  to  death.    Will  the  mission  board  of 
Hawaii  deny  that  such  is  the  case  to-day?    (Note  13.) 
Why  should  the  natives  of  any  archipelago  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  frigid  creed  from  the  North?  Their  own 
gods  helped  them  in  everyday  life,  in  fishing,  love,  war, 
Y>   and  the  dark  destruction  of  an  enemy;  while  the  God  of 
f  the  white  men  forbade  them  to  do  all  that  was  closest  to 
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their  hearts.  The  missionaries  themselves,  of  course,  be- 
lieved they  were  succeeding;  if  they  had  not  hoped,  they 
would  hardly  have  persisted.  Typical  of  the  whole  tribe 
were  Robertson  and  his  wife  and  sister.  As  they  expressed 
their  views  at  a  dinner  given  for  them  aboard  the  Pomare 
by  that  genial  host.  Captain  Tripp,  the  brown  and  black 
folk  were  kind  and  docile — when  well  treated;  they  were 
forsaking  their  old  beliefs:  such  was  the  burden  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' conversation.  All  of  us,  skeptical,  I  think,  to 
a  man,  listened  with  grave  courtesy  and  no  little  boredom. 
Alas  for  the  simple  and  trusting  Robertsons!  They  did 
not  understand  the  people  of  Erromanga,  whom  I  would 
have  trusted  precisely  as  much  as  I  would  tigers. 

With  a  farewell  to  the  doomed  missionaries,  so  soon 
to  attain  martyrdom,  we  coasted  along  the  island,  calling 
at  several  places  and  meeting  with  more  or  less  success. 
To  find  a  smarter  person  than  Kerrigan  would  have  been 
difficult;  without  him  our  venture  would  have  been  a 
magnificent  failure.  And  he  could  do  other  things  than 
palaver.  More  than  once  he  proved  himself  an  excellent 
shot  with  a  carbine.  While  we  skirted  the  coast  of  Erro- 
manga in  our  boats,  with  an  eye  to  likely  landing  places, 
we  frequently  were  received  with  showers  of  arrows,  none 
of  which  hit  us,  since  we  were  protected  by  a  raised  fram- 
ing on  the  shore  side  of  the  boats,  but  such  target  practice 
did  not  mellow  our  tempers.  One  day  a  solitary  native 
amused  himself  by  shooting  a  stray  arrow  now  and  then 
as  he  slipped  along  the  beach  amid  dense  foliage,  through 
which  we  got  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him.  He  was, 
I  fancy,  merely  exercising  the  right  of  the  island  resident 
to  greet  the  newcomer  as  he  pleased ;  yet  Jimmy,  for  once 
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unable  to  see  a  joke,  said  to  me  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
pot  the  fellow  and  teach  him  a  lesson.  "Don't!"  I  begged. 
"We'll  get  into  serious  trouble."  "I  won't  kill  the  beast," 
Jimmy  assured  me.  He  raised  his  rifle;  the  fuzzy,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  fun  had  run  its  course,  turned  tail.  Crack! 
went  the  carbine;  the  man  dropped.  "You've  killed  him!" 
I  exclaimed,  and  added  lugubriously,  "No  more  laborers 
here!"  "Not  so!"  replied  the  cocksure  Irish-Fijian.  "He's 
just  hit  in  the  ankle."  We  pulled  ashore,  to  find  that  the 
Devil,  with  his  namesake's  own  aim  or  luck,  had  potted 
the  nigger  in  the  heel,  inflicting  only  a  slight  wound, 
which  we  doctored  as  well  as  we  could.  At  least  Jimmy 
had  taught  the  native  what  jokes  the  strangers  did  not 
appreciate. 

Of  another  sort  was  a  man  whom  we  saw  on  a  beach 
wildly  waving  a  small  mat  and  urging  us,  with  all  the 
sincerity  he  could  convey  in  signals,  to  draw  inshore.  "He 
may  be  a  decoy,"  Jimmy  drawled.  "There  may  be  a  gang 
in  the  bush.  Lie  on  your  oars,  Cameron,  and  let's  watch 
him."  When  he  saw  us  stop,  the  native  grew  extremely 
agitated  and  implored  us  frantically,  still  in  sign  lan- 
guage, to  hurry  to  the  beach.  Moved  by  pity  or  sheer 
dare-deviltry,  Jimmy  decided  to  venture  in,  while  my  boat 
remained  offshore  to  cover  his  in  case  of  attack.  In  he 
went,  with  his  boat's  stern  swung  to  the  shingle  ready 
for  a  quick  dash  seaward.  The  craft  did  not  even  touch 
the  beach.  The  native  rushed  up,  threw  himself  into  it, 
and  crouched  in  the  bottom  in  an  excess  of  terror;  and 
the  crew  pulled  to  sea  with  all  their  might. 

*'A  party  is  searching  for  our  recruit,"  Jimmy  informed 
me.   "We'll  stop  to  see  what  happens.   He  killed  a  man 
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in  a  quarrel  over  the  other's  wife.  It's  a  serious  offense,  is 
poaching,  in  this  country.  Our  man  here  would  be  served 
as  'long  pig';  and  I've  no  doubt  the  woman  will  be  killed 
and  eaten.  That  does  not  seem  to  worry  her  lover."  We 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  a  throng  of  blacks  appeared 
on  the  sands.  They  gesticulated  for  us  to  approach. 
"Not  if  I  know  it!"  soliloquized  the  wary  Jimmy.  "Back 
out  farther."  When  they  saw  the  boats  in  motion  and  not 
in  the  direction  they  desired,  the  natives  let  fly  some 


arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  a  plank  in  my  boat  so  deeply 
that  it  could  not  be  dislodged  and  had  to  be  snapped  off. 
Apprehensive  that  our  recruit  might  seize  an  opportunity 
to  turn  on  us,  I  kept  an  eye  on  him ;  but  he  regarded  him- 
self as  one  of  us;  now  that  he  was  in  the  boat  he  was  not 
afraid,  and  he  even  begged  for  a  rifle,  with  which  he 
desired  to  give  his  late  friends  a  farewell.  That  I  could 
not  permit:  he  might  direct  the  weapon  on  us  and  depart 
for  a  black  man's  paradise  trailing  at  least  one  white  soul 
as  an  offering  to  whatever  deity  awaited  him  at  his  jour- 
ney's end. 

On  the  beach  the  natives  were  yelling  and  jumping  and 
racing  about,  goaded  to  fury  by  their  impotence,  by  the 
certainty  that  the  weapons  of  the  white  men  outranged 
their  own.   Nevertheless  they  discharged  a  few  flights  of 
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arrows,  which  fell  short.  To  soothe  them  we  fired  a 
parting  volley,  though  we  did  aim  over  their  heads.  As 
by  a  trick  of  magic  every  man  vanished  into  the  bush. 
"It  won't  be  healthy  to  start  recruiting  here,"  sighed 
Jimmy.  "We'd  better  take  our  solitary  bird  to  the  ship." 
He  was  a  first-rate  native,  well  built,  powerful,  with 
attractive  features,  really  pleasant-looking.  Ere  long  he 
learned  to  go  aloft  and  assist  with  the  sails  and  at  times 
he  replaced  one  of  the  boatmen  who  was  off  duty.  As 
he  showed  in  severely  practical  ways,  he  was  profoundly 
grateful  to  us. 

Little  success  was  ours  the  next  day.  All  the  natives 
were  shy  and  suspicious,  notwithstanding  Jimmy's  pains 
to  make  clear  what  Hawaii  was  and  where;  although  he 
assured  them  that  the  climate  was  like  that  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  the  products  of  the  soil  were  similar;  prom- 
ised them  good  wages,  as  compared  with  what  other 
agents  were  offering;  guaranteed  to  return  them  to  their 
homes  when  their  three-year  contracts  had  expired;  and 
by  way  of  a  conclusive  argument  emphasized  that  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Hawaii  also  were  brown-skinned.  That 
was  the  rub:  the  fellows  feared  they  were  being  sought 
as  slaves. 

Having  combed  Erromanga,  we  sailed  for  Api,  a  well- 
wooded  island  with  much  high  land.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
and  fish  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  at  prices  that  seemed 
ridiculous  to  one  fresh  from  sophisticated  Hawaii:  a  pipe- 
ful of  tobacco  would  buy  a  chicken  or  a  whole  bunch  of 
bananas.  On  the  first  day  we  got  no  recruits,  but  our 
effort  was  not  wasted.  "Some  of  the  natives  will  em- 
bark," said  Jimmy,  "if  we  take  them  at  night."    This  he 
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had  arranged  to  do:  about  midnight  our  boats  would  lie 
offshore  and  await  a  signal,  a  waving  torch.  A  little  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock  we  glided  from  the  ship  into  the  dark- 
ness, no  one  on  board,  not  even  the  captain  or  Degreaves, 
knowing  of  our  plans,  for  some  one  probably  would  have 
interfered.  Jimmy  seemed  at  great  pains  to  reassure  me 
as  we  slipped  through  the  night.  "Except  for  those  of 
Mallicolo,"  said  he,  "the  natives  of  Api  are  the  most 
ferocious  of  all.  Be  on  your  guard.  Rush  to  my  help  if 
I  show  a  light;  no  light  means  no  danger.  There's  the 
signal.   I'm  off!" 

His  crew  pulled  with  muffled  oars,  so  softly  that  hardly 
a  sound  could  be  heard,  while  my  boat  followed  slowly 
and  halted  at  a  convenient  distance.  All  of  us  had  our 
weapons  ready.  Little  by  little  I  edged  my  craft  in, 
peering  through  the  gloom  and  trying  to  distinguish  forms 
on  the  beach :  if  a  large  number  appeared  treachery  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  many  persons 
were  flitting  about  the  sands,  but  in  the  heavy  night  I 
could  not  be  sure  and  I  waited  in  much  suspense.  Ker- 
rigan was  feeling  his  way  cautiously;  then  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  shore,  the  single  dim  light  he  carried  was  extin- 
guished; in  the  obscurity  I  could  see  men  piling  into  the 
boat,  all  in  silence  like  that  of  the  grave,  broken  only  by 
the  ripple  of  wavelets  on  the  shingle  beach.  After  a  time 
that  seemed  triply  long,  so  trying  it  was,  Kerrigan's  boat 
pulled  away.  He  had  twenty-three  recruits,  sixteen  bucks 
and  seven  Marys.  By  four  o'clock  we  were  back  on  board. 
Captain  Tripp  complimented  us  highly;  when  Degreaves 
appeared,  however,  the  Old  Man  began  to  reprimand  us 
severely.   Realizing  that  the  reproof  was  for  appearance's 
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sake,  I  forgave  it;  but  I  resolved  to  square  accounts  with 
Mr.  Degreaves,  who  took  me  to  task  for  assuming  such 
authority. 

Now  it  was  up  anchor,  to  shift  our  berth  and  try  our 
luck  elsewhere.  At  one  place,  on  a  likely  beach,  we  saw  a 
throng  of  blacks,  men  in  one  group,  women  in  another. 
"This,"  observed  Jimmy  briskly,  "looks  like  business. 
They're  unarmed,  but  be  wary,  for  they  may  have  weapons 
handy."  We  pulled  to  the  beach  and  lay  heading  off- 
shore, my  boat  at  the  bow  of  Kerrigan's.  Out  came  the 
natives  to  palaver  with  us.  They  seemed  to  interest  Jimmy 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else;  still  the  Devil  saw 
everything.  "Notice  the  women  there?"  he  asked.  "Care- 
ful! Don't  be  caught  looking  their  way.  Some  of  them 
are  handing  their  bead  necklaces  and  other  trinkets  to 
their  friends.  That  means  they're  preparing  to  make  a 
break.  Get  your  men  ready;  move  off  slowly.  I'll  follow, 
and  we'll  dash  for  the  Marys.  You  hold  off  the  bucks  by 
firing  a  shot  or  two  in  front  of  them."  All  succeeded 
admirably.  Kerrigan  rushed  to  the  beach ;  several  women 
sprawled  in;  the  crew  jumped  out  to  shove  off,  scrambled 
aboard,  and  pulled  for  dear  life.  A  terrific  uproar  ensued 
when  the  bucks  realized  that  some  of  their  female  slaves 
were  escaping.  A  few  of  the  men  blazed  away  at  us  with 
rifles,  which  they  doubtless  had  brought  from  Samoan 
plantations;  but  as  they  shut  their  eyes  after  the  native 
fashion  when  they  jerked  the  triggers,  they  did  no  dam- 
age. Eight  strapping  young  women,  each  as  ugly  as  sin, 
and  two  bucks,  who  were  smuggled  on  board  that  night 
evidently  by  prearrangement  with  a  pair  of  the  Marys, 
were  our  catch  for  the  day. 
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Our  next  objective  was  the  island  of  Mallicolo,  a  terror 
of  a  place,  all  the  inhabitants  reputed  to  be  cannibals. 
They  might  have  got  us,  too,  when  the  Dutchman  of  a 
first  mate  let  the  brig  drift  close  inshore  while  we  were 
awaiting  the  dawn.  Only  Captain  Tripp's  timely  appear- 
ance saved  us  from  almost  certain  wreck.  "What  a  feast 
the  cannibals  missed!"  Kerrigan  commented.  "I'm  not 
in  love  with  this  place;  I've  had  too  many  narrow  escapes 
here.  Everything  should  be  done  to  guard  the  ship." 
This  warning  led  me  to  charge  an  ancient  six-pounder 
with  shrapnel  made  from  rivet  burrs  and  iron  clippings 
packed  in  tin  cans,  which  I  had  collected  in  Honolulu. 
They  made  very  effective  shells,  as  I  was  soon  to  prove. 
I  should  explain  that  I  was  seaman-gunner,  the  grossest 
greenhorn  that  ever  existed.  At  my  first  discharge  of  our 
ordnance,  fired  as  a  salute  on  some  one's  birthday,  I  used 
so  much  powder  that  the  gun  tore  loose  from  its  fastenings 
and  jumped  into  the  hold. 

A  glimpse  of  natives  on  a  beach  led  us  to  pull  for  land. 
Apparently  three  or  four  hundred  men,  with  a  number  of 
women  in  the  background,  were  awaiting  us.  "No  one 
can  tell  what  they'll  do,"  said  Jimmy;  "but  I  don't  think 
they'll  rush  us."  For  once  he  was  wrong.  Palaver  be- 
gan; the  natives,  seemingly  friendly  and  unarmed,  waded 
out  close  to  the  boat.  Suddenly  they  made  a  rush  and 
grabbed  Jimmy's  craft,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  it  ashore.  Thereupon  I  ordered  my  crew  to 
close,  which  they  did  eagerly,  and  we  pulled  to  Kerrigan's 
rescue. 

He  and  some  of  his  crew  were  blazing  into  a  mass  of 
natives,  while  the  rest  of  his  men  were  using  their  hatchets 
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on  the  black  paws  that  grasped  the  gunwales.  In  an 
instant  my  own  boat  was  seized.  Crack!  crack!  went  our 
rifles  and  revolvers.  Up  and  down  swung  the  hatchets. 
Distorted  and  demoniac  faces  danced  before  our  vision, 
and  vanished ;  and  other  black  visages  burst  through  a  blur 
that  encompassed  everything.  In  such  a  hand-to-hand 
affray  a  man  can  receive  few  distinct  impressions,  and 
they  are  isolated.  It  was  all  a  furious,  disjointed  night- 
mare. My  crew,  usually  so  docile,  became  literal  fiends; 
they  made  deadly  work  among  the  cannibals.  As  for  my- 
self, my  one  thought  was  to  kill ;  but  only  subconsciously, 
perhaps,  in  that  whirlwind  of  battle,  did  I  connect  the 
slaughter  of  others  with  the  preservation  of  my  own  skin. 
What  I  accomplished  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  must 
have  accounted  for  some  of  the  black  devils  that  were 
falling  all  about  us.  Just  one  incident  did  I  observe 
clearly:  it  is  etched  on  my  memory  like  a  thing  seen  by 
lightning  on  a  night  of  Stygian  darkness:  one  of  the  crew, 
raising  a  boat  hook  to  push  the  craft  into  deeper  water, 
thrust  it,  with  the  most  sickening  of  crashes,  into  the  skull 
of  a  native. 

By  the  skin  of  our  teeth  we  escaped,  for  the  women  were 
flocking  to  the  beach  with  weapons.  Jimmy  and  I  got  off 
without  a  scratch,  though  our  clothes  were  in  ribbons; 
some  of  our  men  were  seriously  cut,  however,  since  a  few 
of  our  assailants  had  knives,  but  the  lads  of  Tanna  bore 
their  pain  without  a  whimper.  They  endured  suffering 
better  than  white  men  could;  they  were,  besides,  excited 
to  a  frenzy  of  rage;  they  were  literal  maniacs:  they  begged 
us,  implored  us,  to  land  them  with  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion.   Had  we  done  so,  the  shore  would  have  witnessed 
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wholesale  slaughter.  No,  their  blood-thirst  had  not  been 
quenched.  Mine  had.  When  the  affray  was  over  and 
our  men's  wounds  had  been  patched,  I  became  violently 
nauseated,  and  hours  passed  before  I  was  myself.  Nor 
did  it  help  me  to  see,  in  the  gashes  cut  by  our  hatchets  in 
the  gunwales  of  the  boats,  spatters  of  blood  and  splinters 
of  human  bone. 

Even  after  we  had  washed  from  the  boats  all  signs  of 
the  murderous  encounter,  we  still  delayed  returning  to  the 
ship  until  night.  Some  inkling  of  the  massacre  would 
have  reached  the  recruits  on  board:  our  bearing,  or  a 
careless  word,  might  have  betrayed  our  secret.  The  more 
we  thought  of  our  danger,  the  greater  it  appeared:  Jimmy 
suggested  that  the  blacks  had  desired  to  secure  the  boats 
and  capture  us  alive  with  a  view  to  boarding  the  ship  itself 
under  cover  of  night,  and  thus  surprise  and  butcher  all 
hands,  as  those  on  the  Poinare  would  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  we  were  returning  with  recruits. 

In  the  morning  we  sailed  from  that  unlucky  spot  and 
dodged  along  the  island.  At  last  we  put  off  in  our  boats 
for  a  village.  As  we  approached  the  shore  our  boatmen, 
who  had  hardly  forgotten  the  preceding  day,  became  quite 
excited  and  belligerent.  "Why  did  they  fight  so  hard 
against  other  blacks,  Jimmy?"  I  inquired.  'Tor  the  same 
reason  you  and  I  did,"  said  he,  "to  avoid  being  eaten. 
One  island  is  at  feud  with  another,  one  tribe  with  another; 
our  men  knew  they  could  expect  no  mercy." 

After  my  custom  I  covered  Kerrigan's  boat,  while  he 
backed  in  to  hold  a  palaver  with  the  natives,  his  crew  with 
their  oars  across  the  gunwales,  ready  either  to  pull  or  to 
defend  themselves.    Again  the  women  were  gathered 
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apart,  and  the  men,  remaining  aloof,  would  make  no 
advances.  That  did  not  discompose  the  wise  and  patient 
Jimmy.  Seated  at  his  ease  in  the  stern  sheets,  he  waited 
for  the  natives  to  make  a  move.  It  came  when  one  of 
the  Marys  approached  the  boat  to  barter  some  fruit.  A 
generous  return  in  tobacco,  beads,  and  a  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief sent  her  elated  to  the  crowd.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion ensued,  after  which  one  of  the  bucks  thoughtfully 
relieved  her  of  the  tobacco.  Touching  indeed  was  the 
men's  desire  to  guard  their  women  against  the  filthy 
weed!  Soon  some  of  the  bucks  advanced  slowly  to  talk 
with  Jimmy,  yet  nothing  would  induce  them  to  indenture 
for  labor  in  Hawaii,  though  we  hung  about  for  several 
hours.  On  our  return  to  the  Pomare  Jimmy  told  me  that 
one  of  the  bucks,  who  had  worked  in  Queensland,  desired 
to  enlist,  but  that  emigration  was  tabued  by  the  chief. 
"Tabu  or  no  tabu,"  concluded  Jimmy,  "we'll  get  the  man 
to-night,  perhaps  some  of  the  women  as  well.  He  prom- 
ised to  show  a  light  on  a  point  east  of  our  landing  place." 

Our  former  recruiting  at  night  and  the  consequent 
trouble  were  too  fresh  in  mind  for  us  to  go  without  Cap- 
tain Tripp's  permission,  which  he  granted,  but  with  a 
v/arning  to  be  very  careful.  Before  evening  we  cleaned 
and  charged  our  arms,  sharpened  the  hatchets,  and  mutiied 
the  oars.  At  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  brig  and  hovered  off 
the  point.  Eleven  o'clock  passed;  no  light  was  to  be  seen. 
At  the  approach  of  midnight  we  grew  impatient  and  were 
about  to  depart  when  a  glimmer  dawned  on  shore. 
"Here's  to  break  our  bad  luck!"  exclaimed  Jimmy.  "You 
may  keep  close  to  my  boat.  I'm  sure  the  native  meant 
no  double-dealing."    On  the  beach  were  three  men  and 
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two  women,  who  scrambled  into  the  boats,  and  we  pulled 
hastily  for  the  brig.  One  of  the  men,  the  buck  who  had 
worked  on  a  plantation  in  Queensland,  brought  his  own 
rifle  and  another  man's  wife.  Many  of  the  tribe,  he  as- 
sured us,  wished  to  indenture;  "but,  my  word,  chief  he 
look  out  too  much." 

Our  next  hunting  ground  was  the  island  of  Ambrym, 
where  the  folk,  so  Jimmy  said,  were  peaceable  enough. 
On  a  beach  we  found  quite  a  number  of  blacks  with  a 
large  store  of  produce  which  they  had  brought  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  traders.  In  their  disappointment 
they  sulked  for  a  while;  then  they  came  to  the  boats  for 
a  confab.  To  get  on  good  terms  with  them  we  bought 
chickens,  yams,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  for  which  we  paid 
generously.  This  made  the  expected  good  impression, 
and  the  chief  climbed  into  Jimmy's  boat  to  talk  business; 
but  we  departed  without  coming  to  terms  because  he  asked 
more  than  the  customary  price  a  head. 

Next  morning,  with  our  rifles  inspected  and  the  neces- 
sary trade  and  emergency  rations  placed  in  the  boats,  we 
again  rowed  to  shore.  A  crowd  of  men  mingled  with 
women  had  gathered  on  the  beach.  All  were  put  in  good 
humor  by  Jimmy's  gift  of  enough  tobacco  for  a  smoke. 
Again  the  chief  boarded  Kerrigan's  boat,  where  he  sat 
jabbering  about  everything  except  the  business  in  hand. 
When  Jimmy  said  nothing  of  the  bargaining  of  the  day 
before,  the  old  fellow  opened  the  ball  by  asking  whether 
his  terms  were  acceptable.  "The  bally  thief  is  a  bit  of  a 
Jew  besides,  Cameron,"  said  Jimmy  to  me  in  English; 
"but  watch  me!  I'll  have  the  better  of  him.  Display 
some  of  our  trade  goods  on  the  thwarts.  The  greedy  beg- 
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gar  won't  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation."  I  exhibited 
enough  goods  to  pay  for  twenty-one  recruits,  two-thirds 
men  and  one-third  women.  Naturally  the  old  scoundrel 
demanded  more.  This  we  had  anticipated,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  give  a  little  extra.  Completely  satisfied  with  the 
increased  payment,  the  chief  enlarged  to  his  subjects  on 
his  business  acumen.  We  would  not  be  contented,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  adequate  returns  in  the  form  of  husky 
recruits;  while  the  ancient  sinner  of  a  king  selected  only 
the  decrepit  and  infirm,  whom  we  steadfastly  rejected. 
At  last  we  insisted  on  choosing  for  ourselves.  He  denied 
us  the  right,  but  yielded  on  the  advice  of  his  lesser  chiefs, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  return  to  the  Vomare  with  a  satis- 
factory human  cargo.  With  us  went  the  chief  and  his 
retainers,  all  aflame  with  curiosity  to  see  the  white  men's 
ship.  His  Majesty  returned  to  shore  most  happy  and 
much  enamored  with  John  Barleycorn,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  on  board. 

What  power  those  chiefs  held  over  their  subjects!  Had 
a  native  refused  to  indenture  he  probably  would  have 
suffered  death.  Our  unfortunate  twenty-one  had  left  their 
homes  that  morning  with  never  an  idea  that  they  would 
be  sold  like  cattle;  yet  perhaps  they  were  delighted  to  go 
to  Hawaii,  where  they  would  be  treated  better  than  at 
home.  That  some  were  anxious  to  go  was  demonstrated 
at  another  village  at  which  we  had  failed  to  enroll  any 
one.  As  the  boats  pulled  for  the  ship  a  native  plunged 
into  the  surf  and  swam  to  us  through  a  shower  of  arrows. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  the  buck  that  we  picked  him  up; 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  recaptured  by  his  own 
people,  provided  he  had  not  drowned.    That  was  likely, 
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seeing  that  he  was  exhausted  when  we  hauled  him  into  a 
boat.  Once  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow  devils,  he  would 
have  been  put  to  excruciating  torture;  in  the  end  roasted 
for  breaking  the  chief's  tabu.  How  the  flesh  of  "long  pig" 
could  be  wholesome  when  the  animal  had  undergone 
agony  before  being  slaughtered  perplexes  me. 

Perhaps  this  summary  of  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
through  the  system  of  tabus,  and  the  swift  and  deadly 
retribution  that  followed  an  infringement,  will  reconcile 
some  sentimentalists  to  the  Occident's  assumption  of 
power  in  the  South  Seas.  Whatever  else  Caucasians  have 
or  have  not  done,  they  have  generally  ruled  far  more 
justly  than  the  native  lords  ever  did.  In  Hawaii,  so  long 
an  independent  kingdom,  it  was  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  wise  naval  oflicers  that  made  for  a  liberally 
enlightened  administration.  But  most  men,  myself  among 
them,  have  an  ineradicable  desire  to  go  to  hell  our  own 
way,  whether  individually  or  collectively;  hence  the 
natives  complained  bitterly  against  the  whites,  though  to 
no  avail;  and  I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  their 
protests. 
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I  FINISH  MY  BLACKBIRDING,  NOT  WITHOUT  MORE  HAZARD, 
AND  RETURN  UNSCATHED  TO  HAWAII 

From  Ambrym  we  made  for  Pentecote  Island,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north,  and  anchored  off  the  village  of  Bun- 
marama,  or  Married  Woman's  Point.  There  we  found  a 
large  population,  the  people  dark,  of  splendid  physique, 
and  good  farmers  too,  as  was  proved  by  the  supply  of 
yams,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  coconuts  we  obtained.  Pigs 
were  plentiful  and  cheap:  a  pound  of  tobacco  paid  for  one 
weighing  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Friendly  and  well 
disposed  as  the  people  were,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving 
us  much  food  without  expecting  recompense,  they  were 
disinclined  to  quit  their  homes.  We  succeeded,  after  a 
long  day's  palaver,  in  enrolling  only  five  able-bodied 
bucks  and  not  a  single  Mary. 

Then  we  coasted  along  the  shore,  hauling  off  at  night 
and  closing  in  at  dawn.  Once  while  well  inshore  we  were 
becalmed  and  had  to  tow  out  with  the  boats  in  order  to 
get  an  offing.  But  we  were  hurriedly  recalled  to  the 
Pomare.  The  reason  for  Captain  Tripp's  abrupt  action 
was  obvious:  about  two  miles  distant  were  five  canoes 
filled  with  natives  and  heading  for  us.    After  a  look  at 
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them  through  the  glasses  I  expressed  the  belief  that  they 
were  war  canoes  bent  on  mischief.  The  Old  Man  con- 
curred. "Get  the  gun  ready,  Mr.  Cameron,"  he  directed, 
"but  don't  fire  until  I  give  the  word,  and  then  be  sure  you 
aim  over  their  heads.  If  that  doesn't  frighten  them,  blaze 
away  without  waiting  for  orders."  The  gun  having  been 
loaded  and  the  crew  and  native  boatmen  armed,  we 
awaited  the  attack. 

Through  the  telescope  I  could  see  that  the  canoes  were 
being  paddled  vigorously,  with  occasional  pauses  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  assault  was  being  debated  or 
planned.  Nearer  drew  the  craft;  now  we  saw  that  they 
were  large  and  crowded  with  men  rigged  in  war  paint  of 
red  and  white  patches.  Each  canoe,  it  seemed,  contained 
about  a  hundred  bucks:  we  should,  then,  have  to  deal  with 
five  hundred  savages.  That  they  meant  business  was  indi- 
cated by  their  continuing  toward  the  brig  in  close 
formation. 

On  they  came  while  their  crews  yelled  and  waved  clubs 
and  spears;  they  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant;— still  no  order  to  fire.  At  last:  "Fire,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron!" My  assistant  gunner  came  running  from  the  galley 
with  a  red-hot  poker;  I  touched  the  priming.  A  deafen- 
ing report  followed.  By  some  infernal  perversity  the 
shrapnel  struck  the  canoes  fairly  instead  of  passing  over 
them.  The  craft  stopped  dead;  many  men  jumped  over- 
board; two  boats,  riddled  by  shot,  were  swamped;  and 
the  yells  of  rage  and  defiance  ceased,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  groaning  of  wounded  men.  All  this  was  quite  enough 
for  the  bucks:  they  turned  tail.  Strange  to  relate,  Cap- 
tain Tripp  gave  me  the  devil  for  aiming  at  the  canoes 
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after  he  had  particularly  instructed  me  to  fire  high.  "I'm 
very  sorry,  sir,"  I  said  abjectly,  while  anguish  suffused  my 
countenance.  "Through  some  terrible  freak  the  gun  shot 
at  the  canoes  of  its  own  accord.  I  myself  would  not  have 
fired  at  them  intentionally, — not  for  all  the  world.  Or  it 
is  possible  that  the  gun  was  not  elevated  sufficiently." — 
It  was  not:  of  that  I  made  sure  before  I  fired.  I  also  had 
used  an  extra  heavy  charge  of  powder. 

During  this  engagement,  which  was  quite  important  to 
us  of  the  Pomare,  though  no  history  records  it  with  Tra- 
falgar and  Mobile  Bay, — ^while  I  was  employing  the 
"Cameron  touch,"  second  only  to  Nelson's,  the  brig  again 
drifted  well  inshore,  and  for  the  second  time  we  lowered 
two  boats  to  haul  her  to  sea.  At  the  edge  of  a  cliff  a 
crowd  of  natives  had  gathered,  no  doubt  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  their  tribesmen.  On  condition  that  I  did  not 
load  the  gun  with  canister.  Captain  Tripp  granted  per- 
mission to  give  the  lads  a  parting  shot.  "Bricks  without 
straw!"  thought  I:  "what  the  deuce  can  I  use?"  After 
scurrying  about  I  happened  upon  a  yam  that  would  fit 
the  gun;  I  put  in  two  charges  of  powder,  and  trained  the 
piece  upon  the  cliff.  Though  nearly  perpendicular,  it  was 
composed  of  loose  red  soil,  as  are  many  sharp  bluffs  in  the 
South  Seas.  An  unexpectedly  pleasing  catastrophe  fol- 
lowed the  report  of  the  gun:  the  top  of  the  cliff  gave  way 
and  many  natives  were  cast  upon  the  beach.  "That,  Mr. 
Cameron,  was  well  done!"  the  Old  Man  complimented  me 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "They'll  think  this  is  a  naval 
vessel  and  will  leave  us  severely  alone."  It  was,  indeed, 
remarkable  luck  that  I  had  hit  the  fuzzies  so  hard  each 
time.    Yet  I  could  not,  if  I  wished,  attribute  my  success 
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to  my  surpassing  skill  as  a  gunner. — All  this  time  De- 
greaves  had  been  making  Mother  Hubbards  or  something 
else  on  a  hand  sewing  machine.  Ah,  well,  some  one  had 
to  clothe  die  Marys.  Instead  of  being  hypercritical  I 
should  give  thanks  that  my  own  duties  permitted  me  to 
participate  in  the  fun  on  deck. 

After  these  skirmishes  we  sailed  for  Aurora,  a  short 
distance  away.  At  one  village  we  enrolled  thirty  men 
and  women  and  got  fresh  supplies,  among  which  were 
Irish  potatoes, — something  unusual  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Before  we  arrived  at  another  settlement  we 
sighted  a  two-masted  schooner  bound  in  the  opposite 
direction.  She  hove  to,  indicating  that  she  wished  to 
communicate  with  us;  we  did  likewise,  and  soon  a  boat 
came  alongside  to  warn  us  that  the  men  of  their  vessel, 
the  Meg  Merrilies,  Captain  McLeod,  which  was  trading 
from  Sydney  throughout  the  islands,  had  shot  a  chief  and 
two  of  his  retainers  on  the  other  side  of  Aurora  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  murder  of  a  white  trader.  'Twould  not  be 
safe  for  us  there,  continued  Captain  McLeod,  for  the 
natives  certainly  would  have  revenge  on  the  first  whites 
who  came.  We  thanked  him  gratefully  for  the  warning ; 
but  Kerrigan,  despite  the  advice,  urged  Captain  Tripp  to 
call :  Jimmy  was  cocksure  that  we  would  get  some  recruits. 
Accordingly  we  set  out  next  morning  in  our  boats  for 
the  very  village  where  the  chief  had  been  killed.  Over- 
awed, it  may  be,  by  our  calm  bearing  and  courage  in  land- 
ing, the  natives  manifested  no  hostility;  they  were,  rather, 
friendship  itself.  An  exchange  of  tobacco  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  made;  then  palaver  began  as  usual.  Jimmy 
extolled  Hawaii,  told  what  a  paradise  it  was,  yet  how  like 
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Aurora  and  with  dark-skinned  inhabitants.  Contrary  to 
our  experience  at  Erromanga,  this  last  made  a  decided 
impression,  and  the  bucks  sat  down  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal. After  an  interminable  time,  for  natives  cannot  be 
hurried,  bargaining  commenced.  We  made  a  catch  of 
fifteen  women  and  men.  Among  them  was  an  intelligent 
young  fellow,  who  told  Jimmy  that  we  could  get  more 
recruits  at  a  village  a  few  miles  distant. 

Accompanied  by  the  youngster  as  guide,  we  set  out  next 
morning;  rowed  six  miles;  and  pulled  up  at  a  sandy  beach. 
No  sooner  had  we  landed  than  our  suave  recruit,  taking 
leg  bail,  scurried  for  the  bush.  Revolver  in  hand,  Jimmy 
followed  hotly.  I  myself  picked  up  a  rifle,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  firing  if  Jimmy  missed ;  but  both  he  and  the  fuzzy 
disappeared  behind  a  mound  of  sand  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  shoot.  Soon  Jimmy  returned  alone,  crest- 
fallen at  his  failure  to  capture  or  wing  the  runaway. 
"Damn  your  American  revolvers!"  At  that  he  threw  the 
weapon  upon  the  sand.  "The  cylinder  jammed,  and  I  lost 
the  beast  when  he  dived  into  a  lagoon.  Now,  Cameron," 
he  continued  in  a  considerably  happier  vein,  "I'm  going  to 
kidnap  a  dozen  men  to  replace  that  one.  Keep  one  man 
of  your  crew;  give  me  the  rest.  Anchor  the  boats  ofi:"- 
shore.  You  and  your  man  can  prevent  the  natives  cross- 
ing between  you  and  the  lagoon.  I'll  take  the  other  boat- 
men to  the  village  and  demand  the  runaway  or  twelve  in 
his  place.  I'm  off.  See  that  you  look  sharp  for  those 
cannibals  on  the  beach." 

Our  arrival  and  the  commotion  incident  to  Jimmy's  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive  had  attracted  quite  a  crowd  of  natives. 
For  an  hour  or  so  they  hung  about,  without  once  attempt- 
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ing  to  cross  the  dead  line  picketed  by  my  one-man  army 
and  me.  When  they  had  disappeared  I  sat  down  to  enjoy 
my  pipe.  After  a  time  shots  rang  out  well  inland  and  a 
heavy  black  smoke  arose  from  a  hillside.  The  firing  died 
down;  was  resumed;  and  again  ceased,  this  time  entirely. 
Jimmy  and  his  crew,  I  conjectured,  had  been  attacked  and 
had  defended  themselves;  but  what  meant  this  cessation 
of  gunfire?  Had  Jimmy's  crew  been  overpowered,  per- 
haps slaughtered?  What  should  I  do?  Go  to  them  or 
keep  guard?  I  chose  the  latter,  as  it  seemed  improbable 
that  Kerrigan  and  his  armed  force  had  been  defeated. 

Noon  passed,  and  afternoon;  evening  crept  on;  still  no 
sign  of  Jimmy.  Just  before  dusk,  when  I  was  thinking 
seriously  of  returning  to  the  Poinare  to  enlist  a  formidable 
party,  the  gang  hove  in  sight,  each  with  some  burden.  A 
fading  light  prevented  my  making  out  what  they  had;  but 
in  view  of  Jimmy's  announced  intention  of  returning  with 
some  involuntary  recruits,  I  assumed  that  his  party  bore 
trussed  natives,  and  I  hurried  the  boats  to  the  beach  and 
made  ready  to  resist  a  possible  attempt  at  rescue.  To  my 
uproarious  astonishment,  however,  the  things  proved  to 
be  the  carcasses  of  seven  wild  boars,  each  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  fierce  beasts,  with  tusks 
that  curved  until  they  almost  formed  circles  outside  the 
jaws. 

"That  damned  nigger,"  began  Jimmy  in  what  he  doubt- 
less intended  to  be  an  explanation,  "got  away  with  a  tin 
disc  and  a  suit  of  clothes."  "Never  mind  him,"  said 
I  when  I  was  able  to  stop  laughing;  "tell  me  what 
happened."  "At  the  edge  of  the  bush,"  Jimmy 
resumed,  "we  found  a  path  and  followed  it  in 
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Indian  file.  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  but  saw  no  natives, 
though  I  could  feel  that  the  brush  was  full  of  them. 
Anyway,  we  went  through  the  dense  forest, — dense  and 
silent,  for  there  was  no  sound  except  a  crash  now  and 
then  as  some  wild  pig  galloped  off  through  the  trees. 
We  had  gone  about  four  miles  before  we  came  to  a 
clearing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  There  we  saw  a  village 
of  huts,  all  deserted,  but  fires  were  burning  and  food 
was  still  cooking.  The  people  had  been  warned  by  our 
deserter,  I  suppose,  and  had  darted  into  the  jungle. 
It  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  hunt  'em;  unpleas- 
ant as  well,  for  we  knew  nothing  of  the  lay  of  the  land. 
So  down  we  sat  to  have  a  smoke.  Then  we  ate  dinner, 
the  natives'  food  as  well  as  our  own,  and  talked  over 
what  to  do  next.  We  waited  there  an  hour,  Cameron, 
without  seeing  a  single  native,  not  one  damned  nigger; 
but  some  pigs — ugly  brutes,  as  you  see — hovered  about 
the  clearing.  One  of  the  Tanna  men  suggested  we  raid 
the  animals;  all  were  more  than  willing;  the  hunt  began. 
We  potted  nearly  a  hundred,  but  brought  only  the  largest 
with  us." 

"What  about  the  smoke?"  I  asked  carelessly.  Jimmy 
knew  nothing  of  that.  "Smoke!"  he  repeated  in  surprise. 
"What  smoke?  I  can't  say.  Maybe  one  of  the  men — 
careless  beggars! — upset  the  embers  of  a  fire.  Or  the 
natives  may  have  burned  their  own  village."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Jimmy,  secretive  like  his  Fijian  mother,  had  not 
told  the  whole  truth.  Degreaves,  in  accord  with  me  for 
once,  gave  us  a  glorious  raking  for  firing  the  huts.  "We'll 
be  arrested,  the  vessel  will  be  confiscated,  if  the  British 
hear  of  this,"  he  moaned.   "Captain," — addressing  Tripp 
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— "oblige  me  by  keeping  the  second  mate  aboard  the  ves- 
sel hereafter."  Such  was  the  reward  innocent  John  Cam- 
eron received  for  moping  on  the  beach,  fretting  at  Jimmy's 
long  absence,  while  some  scoundrel  kicked  coals  with  his 
bare  feet  about  a  cluster  of  flimsy  huts.  But  I  did  not 
worry:  this  time  I  had  right  on  my  side,  and  I  believed 
there  might  be  something  in  that  old  saw  about  the 
eventual  triumph  of  justice.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
Old  Man  would  not  dare  send  the  first  officer  recruiting 
and  that  Degreaves  was  too  cowardly  to  succeed. 

At  another  settlement  the  agent  did  go  ashore  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  boats.  His  absence  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  tell  Captain  Tripp  how  Jimmy  had  explained  the  fire. 
The  Old  Man  laughed  heartily.  "You  can't  make  omelets 
without  breaking  eggs,"  he  observed.  "But  I  do  wish  we 
had  our  complement  of  recruits  and  were  on  our  way  to 
Honolulu.  I'd  rather  not  be  here  now  that  the  hurricane 
season  is  approaching."  "And  perhaps,"  I  thought,  "these 
islands  aren't  going  to  be  any  too  healthful  for  us." 

No  recruits  that  day;  none  for  a  whole  week  that 
Degreaves  had  my  boat.  Our  ill  luck  depressed  every  one 
except  Jimmy;  his  face  wore  a  covert  grin.  At  last  the 
Old  Man  and  the  agent  had  a  quarrel.  'Twas  pure  joy  to 
hear  Tripp  cut  loose  with  wrath  that  had  been  gathering 
since  we  left  Honolulu.  At  the  end  Captain  Tripp  de- 
livered this  ultimatum:  if  the  agent  forbade  me  to  go 
ashore,  then  we  would  up  anchor  and  sail  for  Hawaii  with 
the  blackbirds  we  already  had.  That  was  too  much  for 
Degreaves:  he  knuckled  under;  I  was  restored  to  grace 
and  the  command  of  a  boat. 

Jimmy  was  no  end  pleased.  "We'll  return  with  twenty 
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birds  to-day,  Cameron,"  he  chuckled,  ""or  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man."— The  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Fijian  mother 
was  anything  else. — "Why  are  you  so  confident?"  I  asked. 
'"You  have  failed  for  a  whole  week."  "Ah,  so  I  did," 
boasted  Killarney-Viti,  ""but,  Cameron,  my  lad,  there  was 
a  reason.  Now  I've  arranged  everything  with  the  chief. 
I  warned  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Degreaves,  who 
was  a  rascal,  but  to  wait  until  another  white  man,  an 
honest  white  man,  came  with  me.  By  that,  Cameron,  I 
meant  you.  Do  you,  by  any  chance,  recognize  yourself?" 
"It's  a  wonderful  portrait!"  I  could  not  resist  exclaiming. 
Every  one  was  hugely  encouraged  when  we  returned  to  the 
brig  with  eighteen  recruits — not  twenty,  which  affords 
conclusive  proof  that  a  South  Sea  labor-recruiter  of  Irish- 
Fijian  descent  is  a  Hollander.  On  the  next  day  we  added 
ten  bucks  and  three  Marys. 

Then  we  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo,  the  largest  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  a  great  land  mass  with  numerous  islets 
offshore.  It  has  several  good  and  well-sheltered  harbors, 
but  we  found  that  careful  navigation  was  necessary  to 
avoid  its  nest  of  reefs.  Many  natives  were  to  be  seen  on 
land,  so  that  prospects  appeared  good;  Jimmy,  however, 
had  not  a  kind  word  to  say  for  the  people.  ""They  are 
expert  thieves  and  most  treacherous ;  they  must  be  watched 
carefully,"  he  explained.  Another  reason  we  discovered 
to  be  on  our  guard:  more  than  once  bullets  whined  about 
us  as  we  coasted  along  in  the  boats.  That  the  blacks  in- 
tended to  kill  us  was  improbable;  we  merely  happened  to 
offer  irresistible  targets.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  British, 
who  generally  kept  an  eye  even  on  independent  Pacific 
archipelagoes,  were  very  negligent  in  permitting  the 
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people  to  have  arms.  Because  of  such  slackness  many  a 
white  man  lost  his  life.  Naturally  we  kept  a  sharp  watch 
on  the  people  as  we  traded  for  yams,  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  pigs,  and  a  little  green  turtle  and  pearl  shell, 
and  replenished  our  water  casks.  Recruiting  was  not 
at  all  brisk;  the  natives  feared  that  we  really  were 
enrolling  men  for  the  infamous  German  plantations  of 
Samoa. 

Ill  luck  at  the  first  village  sent  us  quickly  to  another. 
Early  one  morning  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  shingle 
beach;  and  soon  natives  clustered  about  the  boats  with  stuff 
for  barter.  Our  dealings  with  them  engrossed  us  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  weather.  Suddenly  it  became  threaten- 
ing; then  burst  upon  us  in  a  furious  squall,  putting  us  in  a 
bad  situation,  for  it  was  impossible  to  return  to  the  brig  in 
the  teeth  of  the  gale,  and  a  tremendous  sea,  which  quickly 
beat  up  a  nasty  surf  upon  the  beach,  made  the  land  very 
uninviting.  Compelled  thus  to  haul  off  and  anchor,  we 
waited  patiently  for  the  blow  to  moderate;  but  instead  of 
abating  as  night  drew  on  the  wind  increased,  the  waves 
rolled  higher,  and  deluges  of  rain  fell.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion we  decided  to  land,  to  beach  the  boats,  and  turn 
them  over  for  shelters,  since  we  all  preferred  to  risk  the 
treachery  of  the  natives  rather  than  spend  the  night  in 
such  weather  on  a  lee  shore.  Moreover,  we  considered 
ourselves  a  match  for  the  blacks  if  they  tried  to  rush  us. 
Yet  still,  though  the  decision  had  been  made,  I  was 
dubious.  "What  do  you  think,  Jimmy?"  I  asked.  "We 
are  in  a  fix,"  he  admitted.  "Let's  draw  straws  for  it." 
This  way  of  deciding  arguments  was  explained  to  the 
crew,  who  acquiesced.    One  of  the  men  was  selected  to 
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make  the  drawing;  for  a  long  time  he  backed  and  filled; 
at  length,  with  a  desperate  grab,  he  plucked  the  short 
straw,  which  meant  we  were  to  take  to  the  beach. 

By  this  time  the  afternoon  was  waning  and  the  sky  was 
heavy;  but  a  lingering  daylight  determined  us  to  wait  for 
night  before  running  in,  especially  as  the  natives  did  not 
relish  prowling  about  after  sunset  and  we  probably  would 
encounter  none.  In  the  dusk  we  landed  the  boats  with- 
out mishap;  hauled  them  above  high-water  mark;  turned 
them  over,  and  made  them  as  comfortable  as  we  could. 
Throughout  the  night  I  slept  not  at  all;  Jimmy,  however, 
snored  enough  for  both  of  us.  After  long  hours  day  was 
welcome.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  continued 
to  blow  in  sharp  gusts,  and  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach 
prevented  our  launching  the  boats.  I  set  the  crew  to  col- 
lect wood  and  build  a  fire;  in  the  warmth  of  the  blaze  our 
clothing  soon  dried  and  the  world  became  rosier;  and  we 
managed  to  make  a  scanty  breakfast  off  our  emergency 
rations  and  to  start  our  pipes  before  the  first  natives 
appeared. 

We  prepared  for  a  rush  by  sitting  back  to  back  on  the 
bottoms  of  our  upturned  boats,  facing  outward  in  a  circle, 
our  rifles  in  readiness.  At  the  same  time  we  had  an  eye 
on  the  Pomare.  We  saw  that  she  could  give  us  no  imme- 
diate assistance;  her  own  situation  was  precarious  as  she 
pitched  and  strained  at  her  anchors  with  a  rocky  coast 
astern.  By  and  by  the  natives  straggled  up,  until  we  faced 
at  least  five  hundred  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children; 
the  bucks  armed,  a  few  with  rifles,  most  with  bows  and 
arrows.  "We're  in  for  it!"  said  I  grimly;  but  Kerrigan, 
better  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  natives,  anticipated  no 
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trouble  while  the  women  and  children  remained;  yet  still 
we  relaxed  none  of  our  vigilance. 

Badly  in  error  I  had  been:  the  blacks  were  hospitality 
personified.  Some  of  the  women  advanced  with  cooked 
yams,  fish,  pork,  and  green  coconuts,  which  we  accepted 
and  ate  with  gratitude.  Then  we  relighted  our  pipes,  and 
Jimmy  served  out  tobacco  to  the  multitude,  an  act  that 
was  the  forerunner  of  long  hours  of  yarning.  We  spent 
an  interesting  time  listening  to  and  answering  their  child- 
ish questions  about  the  outside  world.  Wherein,  how- 
ever, did  they  differ  from  us?  Why  was  I  there  except  to 
see  their  little  corner  of  the  earth?  Would  Jimmy  and  I 
remain?  One  of  the  women  thought  we  must.  "See  your 
ship!"  she  said  to  Jimmy.  "Soon  it  will  be  mate  [mah- 
tay,  that  is,  dead],  broken  on  the  rocks,  and  you  shall  stay 
with  us.  We  shall  treat  you  kindly."  "Tell  her,"  I  re- 
quested Jimmy,  "that  our  ship  is  too  strong  to  break.  She 
had  better  come  with  us  and  see  our  white  Marys."  That 
suggestion,  I  flattered  myself,  was  clever  enough:  what 
does  any  woman  desire  more  than  to  see  other  women, 
how  they  dress  and  decorate  their  persons,  by  what  means 
they  lure  and  capture  and  enslave  their  men? 

Toward  evening  the  wind  moderated  sufficiently  for  us 
to  launch  our  boats  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  A 
hard  pull  brought  us  to  the  Pomare.  She  had  weathered 
the  blow  in  good  fashion,  though  not  without  an  anxious 
time  when  the  chains  seemed  on  the  verge  of  parting  as 
she  surged  back  and  forth  with  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
ledge  of  rocks  boiling  white  under  her  lee.  The  crew  had 
been  much  concerned  about  us,  as  we  for  them  and  the 
ship;  but  we  were  right  enough,  even  if  our  Tanna  boat- 
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men  were  quite  exhausted.  A  good  sleep  freshened  us  all; 
and  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  our  brush  with  wind  and 
waves. 

Jimmy's  optimistic  prediction  that  we  would  get  some 
recruits  was  fulfilled.  Had  it  been  left  to  the  natives  we 
could  have  completed  our  complement  then  and  there ;  the 
chief,  however,  who  had  everything  to  say,  would  permit 
us  to  take  only  fourteen  men  and  five  women.  His 
Majesty,  as  was  invariably  the  case  with  those  petty  kings, 
was  not  reluctant  to  receive  the  best  returns  for  his  slaves, 
while  we  were  by  no  means  unwilling  to  get  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Hence  the  usual  interminable  bar- 
gaining went  on,  in  which  Jimmy  stuck  resolutely  to  his 
first  offer,  but  with  an  imperturbable  good  humor  that  few 
white  men  could  have  exercised.  We  Caucasians  are  too 
impatient,  overanxious  to  have  the  thing  done  and  the 
decks  cleared.  Perhaps  the  browns  and  blacks  would  be 
also  were  their  lives  filled,  as  ours  are,  with  action.  Yet 
what  is  a  day  or  a  year  in  lands  where  one  season  slips, 
almost  unremarked,  into  another? 

When  I  saw  that  negotiations  were  at  an  apparent 
standstill,  though  in  reality  they  were  at  that  most  interest- 
ing stage  where  each  bargainer  waits  for  the  other  to 
weaken,  I  intervened  with  the  suggestion  that  we  increase 
our  price  a  little.  With  the  best  good  nature  Jimmy 
acquiesced;  satisfied  at  having  gained  his  point,  the  chief 
leapt  at  our  offer.  What  did  the  human  cattle  think. ^ 
They  were  pleased,  they  were  joyful,  at  going  to  Hawaii. 
Why  not?  To  take  a  long  voyage  into  a  strange  world ; 
to  see  and  marvel;  to  eat  new  foods;  to  return  laden  with 
spoil  of  the  white  man's  goods,  curious  devices,  bizarre 
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ornaments,  many  a  yard  of  cloth ;  to  strut  like  little  Colum- 
buses  or  Magellans  before  the  poor  stay-at-homes: — what 
more  could  life  offer?  Our  recruits  gave  to  their  friends 
what  trinkets  they  had  and  so  were  prepared ;  they  traveled 
lightly,  those  people,  as  far  voyagers  should;  they  had  no 
trunks  to  pack,  no  furniture  to  crate ;  all  the  clothing  worn 
by  any  of  them  could  have  been  stowed  in  a  tobacco  pouch. 

Little  success  was  ours  in  the  remaining  villages  of  the 
island.  Consequently  we  laid  in  provisions  and  sailed  for 
the  Banks  archipelago.  We  laid  in  provisions,  said  I: — 
we  also  dynamited  fish,  a  dangerous  and  hardly  a  sporting 
pastime;  and  we  had  our  punishment,  not  in  hands  blown 
off,  the  fate  of  many  poor  fellows,  but  in  excruciating 
headaches  suffered  by  the  crew,  who  could  not  be  relieved 
by  any  of  our  ship's  remedies.  Probably  we  had  killed 
some  poisonous  species  of  fish;  if  so,  it  was  remarkable 
that  no  one  aft — that  is,  no  white  man — ^was  affected  in 
the  least,  though  we  all  ate  the  same  sort  of  food.  There 
are  some  curious  facts  that  I  make  no  attempt  to  explain; 
this  is  one  of  them. 

From  the  New  Hebrides  we  sailed  for  the  Banks  group, 
which  lies  to  the  northward.  We  found  the  natives 
kindly,  neither  greedy  nor  treacherous  like  those  of  the 
New  Hebrides ;  but  few  would  enlist.  We  did  add  to  our 
number  of  recruits,  however,  and  by  working  harder  than 
ever  in  order  to  finish  before  the  hurricane  season,  we 
enrolled  our  full  quota  and  a  few  more.  This  did  not 
worry  us,  since  some  were  sure  to  die  on  the  voyage  to 
Honolulu.  In  hospitality  the  people  had  nothing  to  learn; 
they  brought  supplies  in  abundance  and  were  well  content 
with  what  we  gave  them  in  exchange,  for  they  trusted  us 
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to  be  fair.  Contrariwise  I  could  not  altogether  trust  them. 
On  one  of  our  expeditions  ashore  for  water,  Jimmy  and  I 
and  some  of  the  crew  found  an  opportunity  to  bathe  in  a 
sulphur  stream.  As  the  only  white  man,  I  was  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny;  men  and  women  alike  pawed  over  my 
body  to  the  accompaniment  of  hearty  laughter  and  witti- 
cisms. I  could  not  forbear  thinking  that  only  a  few  years 
before  I  might  have  been  trussed  and  served  as  "long 
pig,"  for  all  the  reputed  saltiness  of  white  flesh  in  the 
gullets  of  black  epicures.  "Even  now,"  I  remarked,  "the 
eyes  of  the  older  natives  have  a  gleam  of  longing  and 
their  lips  smack  softly."  Kerrigan  was  of  like  opinion. 
"Given  the  chance,"  said  he,  "they'd  go  back  to  can- 
nibalism. It's  only  the  fear  of  swift  and  stern  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  a  Beretania  [British]  big-gun  warship 
that  holds  them  off.  It  will  be  years  before  they  forget 
the  taste  of  human  flesh.  By  the  way,  Cameron,  have 
you  ever  wondered  why  they  like  it  so?" 

A  call  at  Tanna  remained  to  be  made  before  we  could 
sail  for  Hawaii,  as  we  were  obligated  to  return  our  boat 
crews.  They  were  a  decent  and  faithful  lot  of  men,  who 
had  stood  by  Jimmy  and  me  in  many  emergencies,  some 
of  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  It  was  with  regret  that 
we  parted  from  them;  we  knew  that  they  would  have 
fought  at  our  sides  until  their  shirts  bled — had  they  worn 
any.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  does  one 
meet  with  such  faithful  lads.  They  in  turn  were  much 
affected  at  leaving  the  brig;  yet  they  soon  brightened,  for 
their  tribesmen  gave  them  a  rousing  welcome,  which  was 
doubtless  all  the  warmer  because  of  the  amount  of  trade 
goods  in  their  possession.    They  must  have  expanded  as 
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they  related  their  adventures  in  distant  seas.  Ah,  the  glory 
of  travel  is  not  so  much  in  what  one  sees  and  experiences 
as  in  the  tales  he  can  tell  when  he  returns  home,  and  his 
family  listens  with  pride,  and  neighbors  enter  to  greet  the 
wanderer,  and  children  stand  about  open-mouthed. 

I  myself  had  enjoyed  the  cruise,  although — perhaps 
because — blackbirding  did  not  prove  to  be  what  books  had 
led  me  to  expect.  Harrowing  tales  of  slaughter  were  far 
from  the  truth.  Our  one  hand-to-hand  encounter  was  due 
largely  to  our  own  lack  of  vigilance.  Many  writers,  it 
seemed  to  me,  could  not  have  experienced  what  they 
described  so  vividly.  They  must  have  had  their  stories 
from  some  old  salt;  he  in  turn  had  learned  them  from 
another  ancient  shellback  who  had  known  a  blackbirder; 
and  with  each  new  spinning  the  yarns  grew.  It  is  true 
that  I  never  thought  we  were  quite  safe,  and  I  kept  on  the 
alert,  watching  every  movement  of  the  natives,  suspect- 
ing that  they  only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  insatiable  appetite  for  human  flesh.  Much 
of  that  dish,  indeed,  had  been  devoured;  but  many  whites 
who  lost  their  lives  were  themselves  to  blame.  They  had 
been  unduly  familiar  v/ith  the  blacks,  or  were  overfond 
of  drink,  which  dulled  their  wits  and  made  them  easy  prey. 
Moreover,  hundreds  of  bucks  and  Marys  had  been  kid- 
naped and  compelled  to  labor  on  the  plantations  of  Samoa 
and  Fiji,  where  they  were  treated  brutally. 

From  Tanna  we  sailed  for  Jaluit,  Marshall  Islands,  en 
route  to  Honolulu,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  black- 
birds. Among  so  many  we  of  the  Pomare  were  a  mere 
handful;  but  our  recruits,  being  from  many  islands,  did 
not  understand  one  another's  dialects  and  so  were  hardly 
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likely  to  plan  a  mutiny;  still  we  kept  a  close  watch  and 
were  always  prepared  for  trouble. 

Over  a  smooth  sea  and  before  fresh  trades  the  old 
Poniare  plodded  on  her  homeward  way.  On  board  ship 
everything  was  as  fair.  The  recruits  were  looked  after 
well,  had  all  they  could  eat,  and  were  required  to  take 
baths  daily;  their  quarters,  scrubbed  with  sand  and  lime 
each  morning,  were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  themselves.  In  the  evening,  under  the 
moon  or  great  Southern  stars,  the  folk  of  one  island  would 
give  songs  and  dances,  all  as  happy  as  sand  boys  at  the 
opportunity  to  display  their  wares;  on  the  next  evening 
others  would  attempt  to  surpass  the  preceding  perform- 
ance. Only  recently,  perhaps,  had  island  fought  island; 
now  they  competed  in  minstrelsy. 

Like  all  fair  passages  the  voyage  was  monotonous.  It 
was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  Captain  Tripp's  tales  of 
his  whaling  career,  which  were  the  more  interesting  as 
they  were  remote  from  our  own  adventures.  A  black- 
birder,  I  suppose,  would  have  enjoyed  similarly  close 
attention  on  a  whaler.  We  had  other  diversions,  too, 
when  the  cry  of  "Porpoise!"  was  raised.  Then  we  hurried 
to  the  bows  to  see  a  school  of  the  mammals  gamboling 
about  the  stem.  Our  luck  was  no  better  than  the  men  of 
the  old  Ida  had  had  years  before;  it  was  seldom  that  we 
did  not  harpoon  at  least  one,  but  never  more  than  two 
with  our  single  iron.  A  really  good  substitute  for  beef, 
porpoise  was  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stores;  likewise 
were  dolphin  and  bonito,  which  we  caught  in  large  num- 
bers. In  cooking  the  bonito  a  silver  coin  was  always 
dropped  into  the  pot,  this  to  determine  whether  the  fish 
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were  poisonous:  if  the  silver  turned  black,  so  sailors  of 
that  day  believed,  the  dish  v^as  unfit  for  food.  As  for  me, 
since  I  never  saw  the  coin  change  color,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  thing  was  nonsense.  In  these 
innocent  pastimes  Jimmy  took  little  part.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  and  he  did  it  wonderfully  well,  assisted  by  the  three 
women  of  his  harem. 

As  we  verged  toward  the  Gilberts,  which  we  would 
pass  on  our  way  to  the  Marshalls,  Captain  Tripp  expected 
to  sight  the  island  of  Nukunau.  Accordingly  he  issued 
instructions  one  afternoon  that  a  sharp  watch  should  be 
kept  during  the  night  for  the  atoll.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  captain  reckoned,  Nukunau  was  about  eighty 
miles  distant;  our  speed  of  four  knots  an  hour  would  not 
bring  us  up  to  it  before  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon. 
When  I  relieved  Mr.  Ramm  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing no  land  was  in  sight;  all  seemed  well  in  beautifully 
clear  weather,  under  a  bright  moon,  which  afforded  us  a 
range  of  vision  of  about  six  miles.  At  four-thirty  o'clock 
Degreaves  appeared  on  deck  to  share  my  watch. 

While  we  were  pacing  across  the  poop  we  heard  a 
grating  noise.  "What  is  that?"  Degreaves  asked  sharply. 
""It  sounds,"  said  I,  "like  the  watch  moving  barrels  of  beef 
in  the  'tween-decks.  I  gave  them  instructions  to  get  out 
a  barrel."  Then  arose  another  sound,  more  prolonged. 
We  were,  I  immediately  realized,  scraping  on  a  coral  bot- 
tom. While  Degreaves  hurried  to  call  Captain  Tripp,  I 
took  in  all  sail  and  dropped  both  anchors  to  prevent  the 
brig  forging  ahead.    She  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Captain  Tripp's  first  act  was  to  wig  me  for  not  keeping 
a  sharp  watch,  but  fortunately  I  had  Degreaves  as  a  wit- 
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ness  of  my  attention  to  duty.  Even  now,  I  pointed  out, 
there  were  no  signs  of  land,  although  we  could  see  clearly 
for  five  or  six  miles.  At  that  the  Old  Man,  calming  down, 
admitted  that  he  himself  might  have  been  out  in  his  reck- 
oning or  that  perhaps  the  chronometer  was  in  error.  The 
others  might  discuss  the  cause  of  our  mishap  all  they 
wished;  I  myself,  less  concerned  as  to  how  the  grounding 
occurred  than  in  floating  the  vessel,  ordered  the  crew  and 
recruits  to  run  out  our  kedge  anchors  astern.  That  done, 
we  hove  on  the  lines  with  the  capstan  and  windlass ;  to  no 
avail;  for  the  vessel  was  hard  aground,  the  tide  having 
been  on  the  ebb  when  we  struck,  and  it  was  evident  that 
high  water  alone  would  free  us. 

Daylight  disclosed  that  we  were  on  a  reef  extending 
about  six  miles  from  land,  which  was  visible  only  as  a 
thin  line  of  coconut  fronds.  In  order  to  lighten  the  brig  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  facilitate  refloating  her,  we  de- 
cided to  send  our  human  cargo  ashore,  each  passenger 
with  a  package  of  some  sort.  This  could  easily  be  done, 
since  by  this  time  the  tide  had  ebbed  sufficiently  to  expose 
a  dry  beach  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vessel. 
Dubious  concerning  the  reception  the  party  might  meet 
from  the  Gilbertese,  we  armed  four  of  the  smartest  recruits 
with  rifles  and  put  them  under  Kerrigan's  command.  We 
also  lightened  the  vessel  in  every  other  way  we  could,  and 
ran  out  all  available  lines  astern,  fastening  them  to  coral 
boulders;  then  nothing  remained  for  us  to  do  except  await 
the  tide. 

,  Soon  after  breakfast  we  observed  an  army  of  Gilbertese 
about  five  miles  away.  Whether  they  were  approaching 
with  peaceable  or  hostile  intentions  we  could  not  even 
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guess.  But  we  must  not  be  caught  napping,  so  I  went 
below  to  load  all  our  rifles  and  revolvers.  As  the  oncom- 
ing Gilbertese  neared  our  recruits  on  the  beach  we 
watched  with  great  concern  to  see  what  would  occur.  A 
short  parley  ensued,  seemingly  tranquil,  after  which  the 
band  continued  toward  the  brig.  This  in  itself  was  dis- 
quieting, for  the  Gilbertese  well  might  regard  the  shore 
party  as  already  in  their  power,  and  therefore  seek  first  to 
make  sure  of  the  Vomare,  Notwithstanding  the  ominous 
prospect.  Captain  Tripp,  summoning  all  hands  to  the 
poop,  warned  us  not  to  molest  the  natives  in  any  manner. 
By  this  he  meant  we  were  not  to  start  the  ball. 

On  came  the  army,  wading  and  swimming;  and  at 
length  clambered  eagerly  on  board.  Then  we  saw  that 
they  were  armed  with  knives  and  with  swords  of  sharks' 
teeth  set  in  sticks  of  hard  wood.  Those  weapons  dissi- 
pated any  hope  we  had  of  a  peaceful  issue.  A  sturdy  body 
of  men  were  our  unwelcome  visitors,  straight-haired,  cop- 
per-skinned (though  some  were  darker),  and  nearly  all 
were  nude.  They  did  not  keep  us  long  is  suspense  about 
their  intentions.  As  our  steward,  a  half  Hawaiian,  gath- 
ered from  the  few  words  he  could  understand,  they 
informed  us  that  the  ship  was  "dead."  Neither  in  their 
bearing  nor  actions  was  there  a  single  sign  of  hostility 
toward  us  personally;  they  merely  regarded  the  vessel  as 
their  legitimate  spoil.  So  inoffensive  were  they,  in  fact, 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  force  their  way  upon  the 
poop  after  we  had  indicated  by  signs  that  their  presence 
there  would  not  be  tolerated.  But  several  men,  as  though 
taking  possession,  descended  into  the  'tween-decks.  What- 
ever might  be  the  attitude  of  the  others,  I  myself  could 
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not  endure  such  impudent  assurance;  and  I  obtained  Cap- 
tain Tripp's  permission  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and  I 
went  forward  to  take  my  post  with  my  back  to  the  galley, 
this  to  prevent  surprise  from  behind  and  at  the  same  time 
to  let  me  watch  the  main  hatch. 

Soon  a  burly  native  clambered  from  the  'tween-decks, 
his  arms  filled  with  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  stuff.  I 
reasoned  afterward  that  his  unblushing  theft  had  justified 
my  intervention;  at  the  time  I  cared  little  whether  it  did 
or  not.  Out  stepped  I  to  halt  him;  he  pushed  me  aside. 
That  was  too  much  for  any  one  except  a  literal  Christian 
to  endure,  and  the  opportunity  to  drop  him  down  the 
hatch  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  resist;  hence  I 
let  drive.  Head  over  heels  he  went,  dragging  with  him 
some  of  his  companions  who  were  climbing  up  after  him. 

That  did  throw  the  fat  into  the  fire.  Backing  to  the 
after  part  of  the  galley,  I  drew  two  revolvers  from  my 
shirt  and  awaited  a  rush.  But  the  islanders,  to  my  sur- 
prise, showed  fright  in  their  faces;  properly  terrified  they 
were.  They  tumbled  over  the  bulwarks,  like  gamboling 
porpoise,  and  dashed  for  shore.  As  by  magic  our  decks 
were  cleared.  I  stood  wholly  mesmerized,  my  mind  blank 
and  will  powerless,  while  one  brown  body  after  another 
flashed  past  me  and  plunged  into  the  water.  Only  when 
all  had  gone  did  I  gather  my  wits;  then  I  rushed  to  the  rail 
with  the  intention  of  firing  a  revolver  shot  or  two  to  speed 
the  looters  on  their  way.  I  was  stopped  by  Degreaves. 
"For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Cameron!"  he  cried.  "Don't  shoot! 
Here's  my  shotgun;  use  it,  if  you  like."  What  could  I 
do  except  take  him  at  his  word.^  I  aimed  deliberately  and 
fired  at  one  of  the  swimmers  who  was  in  the  act  of  diving 
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and  so  offered  a  conspicuous  target.  Twelve  years  after- 
ward I  heard  from  the  victim  himself  that  my  aim  was 
good. 

In  anticipation  that  the  Gilbertese  would  attack  our  re- 
cruits on  shore  by  way  of  retaliation,  Captain  Tripp 
ordered  me  to  follow  with  a  boatload  of  armed  men.  But 
the  Nukunau  people,  probably  in  search  of  reenforce- 
ments,  scurried  home.  If  they  did  intend  to  attack  a 
second  time,  they  were  too  late;  we  were  afloat  and  away 
before  they  reappeared.  On  my  return  to  the  brig,  after 
I  had  made  sure  that  our  shore  party  was  safe  for  the 
time  being,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  Old  Man  serving 
liquor  to  the  crew  and  some  of  the  recruits  whom  we  used 
as  sailors,  while  he  himself  was  having  more  than  a  drop. 
What  a  mad  act!  To  my  vigorous  remonstrances  he 
replied  that  the  liquor  could  make  no  difference,  for  the 
Vomare  never  would  be  refloated.  "Don't  run  away  with 
that  idea,  sir,"  said  I.  "We'll  get  her  off  at  high  tide 
without  a  scratch.  Please  go  below.  I'll  call  you  at  the 
top  of  the  flood."  The  Pomare  had  crushed  the  coral  until 
she  had  made  herself  a  comfortable  bed,  in  which  she  was 
resting  easily;  little  swell  was  running;  the  wind  had  sub- 
sided nearly  to  a  dead  calm.  All  this  made  me  confident 
that  she  could  be  hauled  off  easily,  especially  as  she  had 
little  headway  when  she  struck. 

After  midday  the  tide  increased  rapidly.  We  followed 
its  rise  by  hoisting  our  bow  anchors  and  by  maintaining  a 
strain  on  the  stern  lines.  Through  water  as  clear  as 
crystal  we  could  see  the  bottom  quite  plainly.  It  was 
sprinkled  with  mushroom-shaped  coral  boulders,  always  a 
source  of  danger  in  tropical  seas,  but  they  were  so  dis- 
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tinctly  visible  that  I  anticipated  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
avoiding  them  when  we  hauled  off.  Little  by  little  the 
stern  lines  slackened,  which  indicated  that  the  Pomare,  ris- 
ing on  the  flood,  was  moving  gradually  in  response  to  the 
strain  of  our  tackle.  Then  I  sounded  about  the  vessel,  and 
found  that  the  tide  was  nearly  high  enough  to  free  her. 
In  the  meantime  we  were  keeping  upon  the  lines  all  the 
strain  they  would  bear.  At  last  came  a  perceptible  move- 
ment. In  response  to  my  summons  Captain  Tripp  came 
on  deck,  greatly  pleased.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  astounded 
me  with  his  drinking  that  morning.  He  was  most 
abstemious;  nothing  save  fear  that  the  vessel  was  lost,  I 
think,  had  broken  his  self-control.  So  long  as  I  knew 
him  he  never  again  drank  too  much. 

Every  one  stood  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  advantage. 
The  men  were  stationed  at  the  capstan  and  windlass,  ready 
to  heave  hard  as  the  stern  lines  gave,  while  we  sounded 
frequently  to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  was  still  on  the 
flood.  To  our  delight  it  was.  Bit  by  bit  the  brig  surged 
astern;  at  each  movement  we  rounded  up  the  slack  of  the 
lines ;  at  last  she  floated  free.  Hearty  cheers  were  given ; 
our  recruits  were  hurriedly  recalled  from  the  beach  and 
embarked  before  night;  we  anchored  in  a  calm  sea;  and 
next  morning  sailed  from  inhospitable  Nukunau  (Note 
14). 

Our  run  thence  to  Jaluit  was  uneventful,  aside  from  a 
scare  given  us  by  a  waterspout,  the  first  I  had  seen.  It 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  truth  of  some 
of  the  yarns  I  had  heard  spun.  In  gloomy  weather,  with 
scattered  showers  all  about  the  horizon,  the  wind  unsteady 
and  blowing  in  frequent  sharp  squalls,  we  had  a  glimpse 
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of  a  heavy  black  cloud,  in  shape  like  an  um- 
brella, handle  down,  which  gained  in  size  as 
it  moved  along  our  starboard  side.  Under 
the  umbrella  the  sea  was  furiously  agitated 
when  the  handle  neared  the  surface.  It  was 
fascinating  to  see  the  thing  change  form:  now 
the  stem  would  be  perpendicular;  again  two 
or  three  bends  would  appear,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  break  into  pieces;  finally  the 
waterspout  joined  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
moved  at  great  speed,  the  stem  resembling  a 
flexible  hose  and  the  upper  portion  a  mush- 
room. It  was  whirling  violently  as  it  passed 
astern.  Suddenly  it  snapped  about  the  middle, 
raised  a  great  turmoil  of  the  sea;  dissolved  and 
disappeared.  Thus  Captain  Tripp  was  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  firing  his  rifle,  the  mere  concussion  of  which, 
he  told  me,  would  have  disintegrated  the  column  of 
water. 

Jaluit  looked  quite  urban  to  us  after  the  barbarous  New 
Hebrides.  Two  trading  firms  had  their  headquarters 
there,  and  there  was  even  a  restaurant  and  grogshop.  Im- 
ported provisions  could  be  had  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  pigs,  fowls,  and  coconuts;  only  rain  water,  however, 
was  available,  for  on  the  atoll  there  was  not  a  spring, 
stream,  or  well.  Metropolitan  indeed  was  Jaluit;  but 
hardly  a  place  I  would  have  chosen  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
What  would  I  have  said  had  prescience  warned  me  that 
I  was  fated  to  spend  years  on  and  about  that  tiny  dike  of 
coral  sand?  Fortunately  for  us  the  future  is  impenetrable 
until  it  becomes  the  present.    Our  passengers  we  housed 
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ashore  to  give  them  a  change  from  their  cramped  quarters 
aboard  ship;  they  were  brisk  and  refreshed  after  a 
week  on  land  when  we  sailed  for  Hawaii  before  a  fresh 
breeze. 

Many  fell  ill  soon  after  our  departure,  however,  and 
several  died.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  I  have  observed  more 
than  once,  that  brown-skinned  peoples  succumb  easily. 
Nurse  our  passengers  as  we  would,  they  lay  down, 
resigned  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  inevitable,  and 
gently  passed  away.  None  of  the  dark  folk  have  the 
fighting  spirit  of  white  men.  On  our  long  voyage,  too,  the 
racial  debility  of  the  natives  was  aggravated  by  their  long- 
ing for  a  sight  of  land,  any  land,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  blue  water.  This  also  is  curious,  that  the  wide  ex- 
panses of  the  sea  should  weigh  so  heavily  upon  those 
people,  when  their  cramped  islands  seem  little  more  than 
ships  riding  at  anchor. 

At  last  our  anchors  rattled  into  Honolulu  harbor.  No 
shore  yet,  however,  for  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  necessi- 
tated the  vaccination  of  all  hands  (Note  15).  All  except 
one  (myself)  were  vaccinated;  and  then  our  blackbirds 
were  distributed  to  the  plantations,  there  to  make  sugar 
for  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  United  States  (Note  16) . 
Captain  Tripp  was  appointed  governor  of  the  jail,  or  the 
"reef,"  as  old  Honolulu  called  the  calaboose,  and  after- 
ward became  harbormaster,  a  position  for  which  the  genial 
soul  was  eminently  fitted.  My  heart  holds  a  warm  place 
for  him.  Degreaves  went  ashore  and  after  a  few  years 
quit  Honolulu  (Note  17).  And  my  friend  Jimmy  Ker- 
rigan, alias  the  Devil,  blackbirder  extraordinary,  was  sent 
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home  to  Fiji  with  his  harem.  So  the  voyage  of  the  Pomare 
was  done,  and  her  men  were  scattered.  We  had  yarned 
and  quarreled  and  run  risks  together: — now  where  were 
we?  It  was  as  though  a  wind  had  blown  us  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  Pacific. 
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HEREIN    I    WRITE    OF    A    HAWAIIAN    PRINCESS,  SUGAR 
MACHINERY,  AND  SIMILAR  WEIGHTY  MATTERS 

If  shoemakers  should  stick  to  their  lasts,  it  is  no  less 
desirable  that  bricklayers  should  refrain  from  purchasing 
ships.  But  bricklaying  is  such  a  remunerative  trade, 
especially  if  one  be  a  master  bricklayer,  that  money  inevi- 
tably must  burn  in  the  pocket.  Nothing  less  could  have 
led  E.  B.  Thomas,  a  master  bricklayer  and  friend  of  mine, 
to  buy  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Nicolaus.  Formerly  a  Dan- 
ish vessel,  she  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies  and  salved  after  nine  months  on  a  reef;  in  some 
manner  she  had  fetched  up  at  Honolulu,  where  she  had 
lain  in  Rotten  Row  for  a  year.  Her  blocks  were  frozen 
with  rust;  all  her  other  ironwork  was  heavy  with  cor- 
rosion, her  running  gear  rotten;  rats  had  feasted  on  her 
sails  for  twelve  long  months.  So  deeply  were  her  anchors 
buried  in  mud  and  sand  that  I  had  to  heave  them  out  by 
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tautening  the  chains  at  dead  low  water  and  letting  the  rise 
of  the  vessel  on  the  tide  break  the  hooks  free.  Still  the 
bricklayer  saw  life  in  the  ghostly  hulk. 

To  command  her  came  a  captain  who  had  seen  better 
days.  He  was  George  E.  Gresley  Jackson,  a  former  navi- 
gating lieutenant  of  the  British  Navy,  who  had  retired 
from  the  service  on  half  pay  to  escape  being  cashiered,  and 
all  because  of  an  incident  that  had  occurred  on  Her 
Majesty's  Ship  Galatea  at  Sydney.  Jackson  had  been 
handed  a  fiddle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  sec- 
ond son  of  Victoria,  with  a  caution  to  be  most  careful  of 
the  royal  instrument.  "Damn  the  duke  and  his  fiddle!" 
Lieutenant  Jackson  had  exclaimed.  The  upshot — well, 
there  was  Jackson  as  master  of  the  Nicolaus;  and  I  was 
his  chief  officer  (Note  18). 

Sugar,  consigned  to  Claus  Spreckels,  San  Francisco,  was 
the  cargo  of  the  Nicolaus  on  her  first  voyage.  Now  sugar, 
as  many  persons  know,  though  some  marine  surveyors 
ignore  the  fact,  has  a  most  unfortunate  tendency  to  melt  in 
water.  However,  the  Nicolaus  was  surveyed,  certified  as 
fit  for  any  cargo,  and  the  sugar  was  rushed  aboard.  Off 
we  sailed  for  San  Francisco  to  the  sound  of  many  drunken 
"Alohas!"  shouted  by  the  owner  and  his  friends,  who 
accompanied  us  outside  the  reef,  whence  they  looked  sea- 
ward to  watch  us  break  the  Honolulu-San  Francisco  sail- 
ing record,  make  the  bricklayer's  fortune,  and  accomplish 
no  end  of  feats.  In  none  of  these  praiseworthy  aims  did 
we  succeed.  Precisely  twenty-eight  hours  after  sailing  we 
anchored,  a  sugar-leaking  brig,  in  the  roadstead  of  Eleele, 
island  of  Kauai. 

At  eleven-thirty  o'clock  on  the  first  night  out  I  had 
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started  up  from  a  dream  in  which  I  saw  myself  crawling 
through  pools  of  water  in  the  hold.  Another  dream  come 
true,  for  the  well  showed  three  and  one-half  feet  of  water 
and  molasses — a  pretty  mess  in  more  ways  than  one.  We 
pumped  our  way  to  Eleele,  discharged  our  cargo  at  the 
Koloa  sugar  mill,  Kauai,  and  returned  to  Honolulu  in 
ballast.  And  there,  to  the  amazement  of  my  friends,  I 
accepted  a  berth  as  master  of  the  Nicolaus. 

I  was  not  quite  mad;  nor  had  Thomas  been  when  he 
purchased  the  old  tub.  Her  hull  was  in  good  shape;  the 
rigging  and  sails  had  been  put  in  first-class  condition; 
the  one  leak  that  had  caused  all  our  trouble  was  under  the 
hawse  chocks  and  was  easily  reparable;  and  I  was  able 
conscientiously  to  recommend  the  vessel  to  a  purchaser, 
John  Sumner,  a  half  Hawaiian,  who  fitted  her  out  as  a 
cattle  ship  to  stock  his  ranch  in  Tahiti.  He  put  the  brig 
under  Hawaiian  registry;  changed  her  name  to  Nhiito  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  Princess  Ninito,  a  close  relative  of 
former  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti;  even  had  a  house  flag 
designed  at  innumerable  congresses  of  relatives.  Then 
we  sailed  for  Kawaihae,  island  of  Hawaii,  and  loaded  our 
cattle  at  the  Parker  Ranch.  Our  voyage  to  Tahiti  was 
marked  by  a  school  of  bonito,  which  accompanied  us  for 
nineteen  days  and  left  our  rigging  aflutter  with  drying 
fish.  The  cattle  required  much  attention;  they  repaid  it 
with  the  affection  of  pets,  following  us  about  like  dogs 
when  we  shifted  them  from  side  to  side,  and  this  prepared 
me  for  what  followed. 

Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  in  Papeete,  the  beautiful  capital 
of  the  Society  Islands,  when  tv.^0  buxom  girls  cast  each  an 
arm  about  my  neck  and  shifted  me  from  side  to  side  with 
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a  lusty  tenderness  for  which  the  attentions  of  the  cattle 
had  made  me  ready.  Not  in  the  least  displeasing  to  me 
personally,  these  island  sirens  did  make  trouble  for  me  as 
master  of  the  Ninito.  My  men  hungered  to  get  ashore; 
they  asked  advances  on  their  pay  and  a  day's  liberty;  both 
I  refused  to  grant  on  the  ground  that  the  week  was  only 
half  gone,  although  I  promised  to  give  them  money  and 
a  holiday  on  Saturday.  Before  sailing  from  Honolulu  I 
had  posted  a  bond  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  man  to 
guarantee  the  return  of  the  crew;  I  was  in  danger,  there- 
fore, of  losing  a  tidy  sum  if  they  deserted,  as  I  feared  they 
might,  by  reason  of  their  racial  kinship  with  the  Tahitians, 
the  similarity  of  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  and  Society 
archipelagoes,  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  above  all  the 
women.  They  were  just  as  alluring  as  their  great-grand- 
mothers, who  had  caused  the  famed  mutiny  of  the  British 
warship  Bounty  in  1789. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
crew  refused  duty,  thus  playing 
into  my  hands.  I  contented  my- 
self with  a  mild  remonstrance 
and  an  explanation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action.  Their 
iterated  determination  not  to  work 
gave  me  a  pretext  for  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  authorities. 
Several  gendarmes  came  on  board ; 
demanded  of  each  man  whether 
he  refused  duty;  and  handcuffed 
every  one.  Within  a  half  hour  all 
were  in  jail.    On  my  daily  visits 
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to  them  they  begged  to  be  released.  "That,"  I  replied, 
"is  out  of  the  question.  The  French  have  you  now.  Yes, 
I  know  jail  does  not  agree  with  you.  Whose  fault  is 
it  that  you  are  here?"  One  word  from  me  would  have 
freed  them,  of  course;  but  I  took  no  chances.  Work  on 
the  ship,  which  had  been  hauled  up  on  a  marine  railway 
for  cleaning  and  repairs,  went  on  merrily,  inasmuch  as  I 
had  employed  island  laborers,  whose  pay  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  seamen's  wages. 

While  my  men  were  gazing  through  iron  bars  at 
paradise,  their  commander  was  in  high  feather.  Never 
were  there  more  hospitable  folk  than  the  British  and 
American  residents  of  Papeete ;  they  gave  their  guests  one 
continual  round  of  pleasure,  the  crown  of  which  was  an 
evening  in  the  park,  when  the  French  band  played. 
Music,  the  magnet,  drew  every  one,  whites,  half-castes, 
and  natives ;  color  lines,  if  any  existed,  were  obliterated ; 
all  joined  in  the  fun.  His  Excellency  the  governor  danced 
with  French  and  Polynesians  alike,  and  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed his  lead.  On  my  memory  is  limned  a  beautiful 
picture,  like  a  vision  of  fairyland:  the  park  brilliantly 
lighted,  the  native  girls  dressed  in  gorgeous  colors  and 
garlanded  with  flowers;  all  set  against  a  background  of 
tropical  vegetation  and  lapped  in  the  perfume  of  blossoms 
and  the  soft  breath  of  the  southeast  trade  winds. 

First  to  welcome  me  at  the  park  were  the  two  girls 
whom  I  had  met  on  landing;  their  claim  to  me  was  based 
on  the  right  of  discovery.  One  of  them  had  been  the 
"wife"  of  a  certain  captain  when  he  sailed  out  of  Papeete. 
Had  I  met  him  in  Honolulu?  *'0f  course,"  replied  I;  "he 
is  well  known  and  is  in  excellent  health."    I  had  no  heart 
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to  inform  even  a  wife  of  tiie  left  hand  tliat  he 
had  been  drowned  in  d^ie  capsizing  of  his 
schooner  between  Oahu  and  Molokai. 

This  Eden  of  island  hospitality  had  several 
serpents.  With  few  diversions,  and  those  ele- 
mentary, foreigners  took  delight  in  making 
strangers  succumb  to  drink.  Foremost  in  this 
gentle  sport  was  a  man  known  as  Bricktop,  the 
owner  of  a  smart  sailing  cutter,  of  much  prop- 
erty on  Huaheine  Island,  and  of  two  bars  in 
Papeete.  Once  when  I  entered  a  saloon  of  his  the 
bartender  greeted  me  with  the  remark:  "I  hear  you  are 
dining  with  Bricktop  to-night,  Captain."  "Yes.  Why?" 
"To  warn  you  to  look  out  for  yourself,"  replied  the  dis- 
loyal hireling.  "Bricktop  brags  that  he  can  drink  any  man 
under  the  table."  "Ha,  ha!  Thank  you  heartily,"  said  I. 
"Give  me  a  lemonade." 

Bricktop  did  try  to  down  me  at  an  elaborate  dinner.  It 
was  a  duel  between  the  two  of  us,  with  a  pair  of  very 
pretty  native  girls  serving  and  seconding.  A  furious 
evening  culminated  in  my  host  being  put  to  bed;  and 
after  playing  Good  Samaritans  the  two  girls  and  I  were  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  ourselves.  So  chagrined  was  poor  Brick- 
top that  he  retired  to  his  Huaheine  estate  rather  than  face 
the  banter  of  his  friends.  Another  host  of  mine  was  a 
genial  compatriot  and  namesake,  Donald  Cameron,  a 
Hielander  from  the  island  of  Tiree  on  the  v/est  coast  of 
Scotland.  In  his  home  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky  and  a 
Gaelic  Bible  stood  on  a  table  side  by  side.  Good  liquor, 
good  religion:  which  has  contributed  more  to  the  fame  of 
Caledonia? 
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If  I  were  not  a  guest  ashore  I  was  host  aboard  ship, 
either  to  my  own  friends  or  to  a  crowd  brought  by  the 
owner's  nephew,  Wyilie  Davis,  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Honolulu.  Many  young  men  and  more  girls,  all 
scions  of  the  old  royalty,  turned  the  Ninito  into  a  bedlam. 
One  of  the  girls  in  a  mad  prank  fell  fourteen  feet  into  the 
hold;  but  instead  of  finding  her  seriously  hurt,  as  I  ex- 
pected, I  saw  her  sitting  astride  of  the  keelson  and  looking 
up  at  one  of  her  friends  who  was  inquiring,  "What  in 
hell  are  you  doing  down  there?"  One  could  not  help 
being  merry  with  those  reckless  youngsters;  nor  could 
one  be  inhospitable  to  certain  women,  uninvited  guests, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  French  ordinances  and  in  evasion  of 
the  gendarmerie,  swam  at  night  to  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Yes,  yes,  ships  and  men  and  the  world  as  a  whole  had 
been  created  for  those  people's  pleasure.  Why  not?  Per- 
haps their  vision  was  truer  than  our  own.  Light-hearted, 
frivolous,  generous  to  the  proverbial  fault,  they  went  their 
way  singing  and  dancing,  crowned  with  flowers  as  for  a 
feast,  their  eyes  aglow  with  the  love  of  living;  while  upon 
them  from  the  North  descended  white  men  of  hard  faces; 
and  soon  independence  was  a  fading  memory,  and  then 
the  bewildered  native,  to  whom  "buy"  and  "sell"  and 
"mine"  and  "thine"  were  almost  empty  sounds,  devoid  of 
significance,  sat  disconsolately  without  his  alienated  patri- 
mony. At  best  he  did  not  understand  such  transactions,  or 
succumbed  to  the  lure  of  things  of  the  flesh,  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  a  myriad  magnificent  articles:  strange 
goods,  hot  liquors  that  made  curious  fiery  images  burn  in 
the  brain ;  or  perhaps  he  laughingly,  jovially,  presumed  on 
the  patience  of  his  white  creditor.    At  the  worst — well, 
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the  story,  if  told  in  its  entirety,  would  not  be  pleasant  read- 
ing. Enemies  of  themselves  alone  were  those  peoples  of 
Polynesia.  But  what  they  did  or  left  undone  made  little 
difference:  they  were  archaic  in  this  modern  world;  for 
them  funeral  bells  began  to  toll  when  the  first  Europeans 
stumbled  upon  their  islands. 

When  the  Ninito  was  ready  for  sea,  not  before,  I 
applied  to  the  French  authorities  for  the  release  of  my 
crew.  They  were  brought  aboard  handcuffed;  and  the 
gendarmes  remained  with  us  until  the  vessel  was  through 
the  passage,  after  which  they  unlocked  the  irons.  Sub- 
dued by  their  imprisonment  and  their  prison  fare  (board 
and  lodging  had  cost  only  thirty-nine  cents  a  day  each), 
the  men  gave  me  no  more  trouble.  Some  of  them,  more 
candid  than  the  others,  admitted  that  they  had  indeed 
intended  to  desert  and  that  in  locking  them  up  I  had  been 
most  kind  to  them  and  to  their  families. 

From  Tahiti  I  sailed  for  Honolulu  with  a  cargo  of  fire- 
wood and  thirty  gallons  of  rum.  The  latter,  given  to  me 
by  my  friends,  fortified  me  against  a  possible  snake  bite  on 
the  voyage.  Seventeen  days  out  of  Tahiti,  when  we  were 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  island  of  Hawaii,  we  saw  the 
glare  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  reflected  in  the  sky.  On 
the  nineteenth  day  we  arrived  at  Honolulu. 

'Tis  a  shameful  confession  I  now  must  make:  I  forsook 
sail  and  dallied  with  steam — this  in  the  service  of  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  operated 
a  fleet  of  vessels  between  Honolulu  and  the  outlying 
islands  of  Hawaii.  My  first  berth  was  as  chief 
officer  of  the  steamship  Ja??2es  Makee,  then  plying 
between  Honolulu  and  Kauai.    From  her  I  went 
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to  the  Iwalanl,  which  v/as  on  a  route  between  Honolulu 
and  the  Kona  and  Kau  coasts  of  Hawaii  Island. 

What  a  run  that  was!  Entertainments  by  the  crew  from 
the  hour  of  sailing,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  until 
eight  o'clock  at  night:  ukuleles  strummed,  songs  sounded 
over  a  moonlit  sea;  hula  dances  evoked  roars  of  applause 
from  white  and  brown  alike.  Our  passengers,  a  care-free 
lot,  showered  their  entertainers  v/ith  money,  which  melted 
away  like  snow  under  a  hot  sun.  At  eight  o'clock  an  end 
to  pleasure,  and  we  prepared  to  discharge  cargo  at  Maa- 
laea  Bay,  island  of  Maui.  Thereafter  one  little  port  and 
another,  most  or  all  without  wharves  at  which  we  might 
moor,  so  that  we  had  to  use  boats  to  transport  both  passen- 
gers and  cargo.  On  the  outward  voyage  I  was  on  deck 
for  thirty-seven  hours  without  sleep.  On  the  return  trip 
we  called  again  at  each  tiny  place:  loaded  sugar  there, 
general  cargo  here,  cattle  at  other  landings.  Among  them 
was  Kealakekua,  where  Captain  James  Cook,  the  great 
British  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  archipelago,  had 
been  killed  by  Hawaiians.  Time  was  when  British  men- 
of-war  had  been  anchored  in  the  bay  and  the  place  had 
resounded  with  the  shouts  of  brown  people  who  had  dis- 
covered that  the  white  strangers  were  no  gods,  but  men, 
and  could  be  killed  with  the  most  ridiculous  ease.  Truly 
a  monumental  fact  to  burst  upon  those  Polynesians  of 
long  ago!  And  now  Kealakekua  dozed — almost  slum- 
bered, as  it  were,  with  the  dead  Englishman  and  his  dead 
slayers.  Little  there  was  to  disturb  living  or  dead  except 
the  shouts  of  cowboys  driving  down  cattle  from  the  up- 
lands and  the  splash  of  water  as  the  animals  were  lashed 
to  our  boats  and  towed  to  the  steamer.   So  we  went  from 
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village  to  village  and  to  Honolulu,  ten  days  for  the  round 
voyage. 

For  the  most  part  it  was  all  picnic  sailing,  a  summer 
holiday.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  met  high  winds  at 
Maalaea  Bay,  where  the  northeast  trades  banked  between 
the  mountains  of  West  Maui  and  the  vast  dome  of  Halea- 
kala,  and  roared  across  the  low  isthmus  connecting  the 


two  highlands;  but  fortunately,  being  offshore,  they  did 
not  raise  a  heavy  sea.  In  the  crossing  between  Maui  and 
Hawaii  we  usually  had  a  fresh  and  favorable  breeze  until 
we  had  passed  Makolea  Point.  After  that  we  ran  into 
water  well-nigh  as  smooth  as  the  proverbial  mill  pond. 
Indeed,  so  quiet  was  the  ocean,  there  in  the  lee  of  Hawaii, 
or  the  "Big  Island,"  that  we  could  lower  the  boats  from 
the  davits  to  within  six  inches  of  the  water  while  we  were 
still  under  way  and  load  them  with  cargo  for  Kailua.  As 
soon  as  the  steamer's  headway  had  been  checked,  before 
the  anchor  had  been  let  go,  off  the  boats  would  dash  for 
shore.  This  we  were  able  to  do  at  each  port  of  Kona, 
where  the  northeast  trade  wind  never  blows  under  the 
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great  mass  of  Mauna  Loa;  once  we  had  rounded  Ka  Lae 
Point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hawaii,  however,  we 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  blustering  trades  in  the  form  of 
a  choppy  sea  that  increased  as  we  made  easting. 

Honuapo,  a  busy  little  port,  was  a  place  of  danger ; 
the  harbor  was  nothing  better  than  an  open  roadstead, 
where  more  or  less  swell  always  rolled  into  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  rocks,  through  which  the  boats  had  to  go  to 
the  wharf.  Here  one  boatman  was  crushed  to  death  when 
the  surf  drove  his  craft  upon  the  boulders.  And  here 
occurred  an  incident  that  was  near  to  causing  serious 
trouble  for  all  of  us,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
lost  an  eye.  The  instant  we  anchored  at  Honuapo  it  was 
necessary  to  run  a  stern  line  to  a  buoy  in  order  to  hold 
the  vessel's  head  to  the  sea,  prevent  her  swinging  upon 
the  rocks,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  lee  for  the  boats. 
A  boat's  crew  were  always  at  their  station  ready  to  run  the 
line;  no  delay  whatsoever  could  be  tolerated.  On  this 
occasion  one  man  was  not  in  his  place,  for  which  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  second  mate,  a  Hawaiian  named  Kau- 
hane.  The  man  retorted  with  abusive  language,  Kauhane 
countered  with  a  block  that  knocked  out  an  eye;  and  for 
this  the  mate  was  tried  in  Honolulu. 

As  a  witness  at  the  trial  I  wove  a  magnificent  tissue  of 
lies.  "Kauhane  was  driving  the  man  along  the  deck  with 
a  piece  of  spun  yarn,"  said  I  in  substance.  "This  the  sec- 
ond mate  was  justified  in  doing,  for  the  seaman  was 
neglecting  his  imperative  duty.  In  hurrying  along  the 
cargo  of  lumber  on  deck  the  man  stumbled  and  fell  against 
a  hogshead."  "Yes,"  observed  the  chief  justice,  "the  doc- 
tor reported  that  the  man's  eye  had  come  in  contact  with 
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some  hard  substance."  Kauhane  was  acquitted.  Unable 
to  utter  a  word,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
he  grasped  my  hands  in  silent  gratitude.  "You  are  the 
champion  liar  of  the  universe,  Cameron,"  remarked  Cap- 
tain Bates  of  the  Iwalani.  "Perhaps  so,"  I  conceded. 
"But  what  if  Kauhane  got  five  years  in  jail?  Would  that 
restore  the  man's  eye?  Do  you  know  who  would  look 
after  Kauhane's  wife  and  children  during  that  time?" 

My  Hawaii,  my  Hawaii,  the  Hawaii  of  those  good  days, 
was  a  land  of  kindly  people,  on  whose  lips  song  ever 
dwelt;  a  land  of  fruits:  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  man- 
goes, lemons,  figs,  guavas,  and  alligator  pears;  a  sea 
swarming  with  fish,  taken  by  exploding  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  water,  an  expedient  that  half  filled  a  boat 
with  fish  ranging  from  sixty-pound  ulua  to  the  diminutive 
ala-lau-wa,  a  little  fellow  of  reddish  color,  delicious  when 
fried.  Only  once  or  twice  did  I  see  them  in  large  schools; 
at  such  times,  so  native  belief  ran,  they  presaged  the  death 
of  some  highborn  Hawaiian.  Ah,  my  Hawaii!  After 
almost  a  half  century  I  can  still  sniff  the  sweet  northeast 
trades ;  in  the  retrospect  even  the  calms  of  the  Kona  coast 
are  not  distasteful:  calms  in  which  no  breath  of  air  stirred 
and  we  sweating  men  lifted  our  eyes  to  the  tantalizing 
snowy  crests  of  the  colossal  Hawaiian  mountains  glitter- 
ing above  us  in  the  bluest  of  skies  (Note  19). 

Over  these  "summer  isles  of  Eden"  hung  the  menace  of 
Pele,  goddess  of  volcanoes.  A  most  wonderful  experience 
was  it  to  watch  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  while  we  lay  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Hawaii.  Night  after  night  did  I  gaze 
for  hours,  fascinated  by  the  shimmer  and  glow  as  waves 
and  cascades  of  lava  flowed  and  ebbed,  and  now  and  then 
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a  huge  sea  of  incandescent  rock  surged  high  with  a 
tremendous  upheaval.  Such  violent  activity  of  Kilauea 
was  succeeded  by  a  great  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  that 
monstrous  mother  volcano.  For  months  a  huge  river  of 
lava  plunged  down  the  mountain  slopes,  at  first  in  the 
high  basaltic  wastes,  then  into  inhabited  lands,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  people;  and  finally  it 
threatened  the  very  town  of  Kilo. 

In  this  grave  emergency  the  Hawaiians 
appealed  to  their  kahunas,  or  wizard- 
priests,  but  these  gentry  singularly  failed 
to  appease  Pele.  Without  delay  a  council, 
high  and  solemn,  was  held  in  Honolulu 
by  the  principal  natives;  and  Princess 
Ruth,  or  Luka,  as  her  name  was  in  Hawai- 
ian, a  lineal  descendant  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  all  Hawaii, 
was  dispatched  to  offer  compelling  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess, — ^and  this  six  decades 
after  the  first  American  missionaries  had 
come  to  convert  the  Hawaiians  to  Christi- 
anity, fifty  years  or  so  after  the  zealous 
Hawaiians  had  carved  blocks  of  stone 
from  coral  reefs  and  dragged  them  inland, 
there  to  erect  churches  that  stand  to  this 
day.  With  pigs,  pigeons,  and  other  offerings  for  Pele,  the 
princess  accordingly  embarked  on  the  Iwalaju  at  Honolulu. 

She  was  easily  the  most  ponderous  woman  on  whom  I 
ever  set  eyes;  if  she  weighed  an  ounce,  she  weighed  four 
hundred  pounds.  Only  to  the  distant  rumble  of  thunder 
could  her  voice  be  compared.   Too  frequently  it  sounded 
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when  the  faultfinding  and  cantankerous  hulk  of  a  woman 
vented  her  wrath  on  her  retinue.  Then  her  mastiff  jowls 
quivered  with  rage  and  her  wrath  roared  down  the  decks. 
This  mat  was  not  right;  that  rug  was  wrong;  she  would 
not  sit  in  the  place  her  people*  had  chosen,  and  herself 
selected  an  unsuitable  spot,  where  she  squatted  native 
fashion.  She  heaped  insult  upon  abuse;  but  still,  with  the 
most  serene  patience,  her  retainers  strove  to  please,  paid 
her  their  habitual  marked  deference,  bowed  like  slaves; 
while  I,  watching  the  spewing  of  venom,  wished  I  dared 
turn  the  fire  hose  upon  her  to  cool  her  nasty  temper. 

An  innumerable  throng  saw  her  embark  and  sail  from 
Honolulu  for  Kailua.  Our  passage  could  not  be  too  quick 
to  suit  me;  but  even  our  arrival,  with  the  consequent 
debarkation  of  the  querulous  wretch,  was  not  to  be  pleas- 
ant, for  it  fell  to  unlucky  me  to  supervise  the  unloading  of 
Kamehameha's  precious  offspring.  She  could  not  climb 
down  the  accommodation  ladder — probably  it  would  not 
have  supported  her  weight  had  she  made  the  attempt; 
hence  we  had  to  plant  her  carefully  in  one  of  the  boats, 
all  to  the  sound  of  her  incessant  vituperation,  which  did 
not  spare  John  Cameron  himself.  Finally  I  got  her  seated 
safely;  the  boat  tackle  for  a  wonder  stood  the  strain; — 
then  she  insisted  on  having  one  of  her  retainers,  and  I 
dubiously  permitted  one  of  her  maids  to  add  weight  to  the 
boat.  With  two  of  the  best  seamen  at  the  falls  I  gave 
orders  to  lower  away.  'Tor  God's  sake,  Cameron,  be 
careful!"  spoke  Captain  Bates'  agonized  voice  in  my  ear. 
"I've  a  mind  to  drown  her!"  I  muttered  from  my  heart. 
Other  boats  took  the  retainers,  pigs,  pigeons,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paraphernalia  for  the  rites  at  the  burning 
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mountain,  and  the  second  mate,  Kauhane,  went  on  shore 
to  supervise  operations  there.  On  his  return  he  told  us 
that  the  axle  of  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  her 
elephantine  highness  across  the  island  to  Hilo  had  broken 
the  instant  she  was  hoisted  into  the  vehicle.  What  re- 
course her  poor  devils  of  servants  had  in  the  emergency 
I  never  learned. 

Ruth  did  manage  to  perform  the  rites,  assisted  by  many 
kahunas ;  she  made  her  burnt  offerings,  which  Pele  gladly 


accepted.  Perhaps  the  goddess  hungered  for  roast  pig; 
maybe  she  was  overawed  by  the  royal  descent  of  Ruth; 
more  probably  Pele  stood  in  terror  of  the  mortal.  What- 
ever the  explanation,  the  lava  flow  ceased.  The  lava  flow 
ceased!  No  one  could  have  persuaded  the  Hawaiians 
that  Luka  had  not  saved  Hilo  from  the  rage  of  Pele.  A 
tremendous  crowd  greeted  the  princess  on  her  return  to 
Honolulu;  every  one  rubbed  noses  with  every  one  else — 
that  was  kissing  after  the  Hawaiian  fashion;  royalty  wel- 
comed royalty  with  due  aloha;  cheers  echoed  from  distant 
cliffs.    Waddling  in  a  manner  that  no  commoner,  how- 
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ever  clumsy,  could  ape,  Her  Highness  entered  her  carriage, 
which  doubtless  had  been  designed  for  what  mariners  call 
"heavy  lifts,"  and  was  driven  home  through  a  continuous 
ovation,  while  a  certain  mate  of  a  certain  steamship  leaned 
over  the  rail  and  spat  disgustedly  into  the  harbor  (Note 
20). 

A  princess  of  the  Kamehamehas  was  Ruth,  member  of 
the  only  truly  royal  family  Hawaii  could  boast  (Note  21) , 
but  a  princess  in  name  alone.  King  Kalakaua,  however, 
a  high  chief  only,  yet  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  legis- 
lature because  he  was  acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
whereas  his  rival.  Queen  Emma,  the  candidate  of  the  Brit- 
ish faction  in  the  islands,  was  not, — Kalakaua  was  a 
veritable  prince  of  good  fellows.  On  his  frequent  voyages 
to  Kauai,  when  I  was  sailing  as  master  in  the  service  to 
that  island,  he  never  caused  the  least  inconvenience.  He 
walked  unostentatiously  on  board;  the  royal  standard, 
which  had  been  sent  in  advance  by  messenger,  was  un- 
furled from  the  masthead;  the  Hawaiian  band  on  the 
wharf  played  "Aloha  Oe"  and  "Hawaii  Ponoi"  as  we  cast 
off.  On  my  rounds  of  the  ship  I  would  come  upon  His 
Majesty,  as  far  aft  as  he  could  comfortably  get,  seated 
native  fashion  on  mats  among  his  retainers.  I  would  pay 
my  respects  to  him  and  offer  him  the  freedom  of  the  ves- 
sel; to  which  he  would  invariably  reply  by  inviting  me  to 
quaff  with  him  from  the  ubiquitous  bottle  of  "square-face" 
gin;  and  always  I  had  to  express  my  regret  that  I  never 
drank  aboard  ship.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  counter  by 
inviting  me  to  call  on  him  at  the  palace.  Once  or  twice 
I  accepted  the  invitation;  not  too  frequently,  however,  for 
many  visits  were  far  too  strenuous  for  a  mere  Scot. 
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A  more  thorough  gentleman  than  Kalakaua  would  be 
hard  to  find:  easy  to  approach  and  difficult  to  leave;  un- 
failingly genial;  kind  to  high  and  low  alike;  beloved  by 
his  subjects.  On  the  steamship  he  could  throw  off  some 
of  the  ceremony  that  invested  him  like  a  stuffy  garment  at 
court.  He  and  his  retainers  disported  themselves  like  sand 
boys,  or  the  company  listened  with  interest  to  the  king's 
sallies  on  almost  any  subject,  serious  or  ludicrous,  or  to 
his  songs,  for  he  was  an  excellent  conversationalist,  a  good 
musician,  and  no  mean  composer.  It  was  not  strange,  I 
think,  that  many  adventurers  took  advantage  of  Kala- 
kaua's  liberality  and  joviality  to  intrigue  for  their  own 
miserable  ends.  Throughout  his  reign  the  palace  reeked 
with  conspiracies,  all  more  or  less  infantile,  ridiculous, 
but  because  of  that  having  a  greater  tendency  to  discredit 
the  monarchy  and  make  its  overthrow  almost  inevitable. 

Of  all  the  plots  the  most  pathetic  was  a  grandiose 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  Hawaiian  *'navy"  and  the 
extension  of  Hawaiian  influence  and  Kalakaua' s  own 
throughout  Polynesia.  Good  nature  and  a  too  ready  com- 
plaisance, when  mellowed  by  drink,  made  the  king  a  ready 
victim.  As  the  beginning  of  the  great  plan  the  steamer 
Explorer,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  was  purchased, 
refitted  as  a  man-of-war,  renamed  Kaimiloa, — the  first  and 
last  naval  vessel,  I  fancy,  of  all  Polynesia;  and  was  dis- 
patched to  Samoa  just  when  three  Great  Powers,  Britain, 
the  States,  and  Germany,  were  squabbling  over  that  archi- 
pelago. None  other  than  my  old  shipmate  of  the  Nico- 
laus,  George  E.  Gresley  Jackson,  was  admiral,  and  my  old 
friend.  Captain  McDonald,  of  the  ]ames  Makee,  was  rear 
admiral.    Too  much  gold  lace,  I  fear,  for  such  a  small 
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vessel.  With  a  typically  Teutonic  lack  of  humor  the  Ger- 
mans sent  her  packing  home.  One  might  think  that  they 
could  not  have  avoided  enjoying  the  comedy  of  the  Kaimi- 
loa's  visit ;  but  they  and  the  Hawaiians  took  the  incident 
all  too  seriously.  Yet  I  must  grant  that  the  Kaimiloa,  the 
naval  frosting  on  the  gingerbread  Hawaiian  kingdom, 
tried  the  patience  of  white  men  playing  a  great  and  bitter 
game  of  statecraft  (Note  22). 

Among  my  treasured  mementoes  of  Hawaii  is  an  invita- 
tion to  a  luau,  or  feast,  with  Kalakaua  at  Niumalu,  Kauai. 
It  is  signed  by  Paul  P.  Kauoa,  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
island,  and  runs  as  follows: 

Niumalu       June  6,  1885 
Capt  Cameron 
Dear  Sir, 
Will  you  accept  the  pleasure 
of 

His  Majesty  The  King 
to  Luau  (Dinner)  at  the  Resi- 
dence of  His  Ex.  Paul  P.  Kauoa 
today [?}    If  you  accept  I  will 
send  you  an  Express  and  if 
you  have  any  friend  [s]  bring 
them  with  you. 

Yours  Truly, 
Paul  P.  Kauoa 

That  was  a  luau  of  luaus,  one  of  the  jolliest  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  to  attend.  It  was  held  in  picturesque 
surroundings  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  governor's  house. 
A  grove  of  great  trees  was  a  background  and  shielded  us 
from  the  sun;  the  guests,  women  alternating  with  men, 
were  seated  on  mats  spread  upon  closely  trimmed  grass. 
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The  hour  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Leis  of  flowers  and 
leaves  were  piled  about  our  necks 
until  their  weight  and  heavy  per- 
fume nearly  smothered  us. 
Drinks  were  served,  gin  being  the 
most  popular  and  beer  a  close 
'■^  second — surely  a  villainous  min- 
gling of  liquors;  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  there  was 
even  kava.  Food  had  been  prepared  in  abundance  truly 
royal:  pigs,  fish  raw  and  cooked,  fowls  and  birds,  cray- 
fish, turtle,  breadfruit,  taro;  poi,  or  taro  pounded  to  a 
paste;  fruit;  likely  enough  dog  as  well.  But  who  would 
be  overdelicate,  squeamish,  at  such  a  time?  Who  would 
insist  on  an  introduction  to  his  wahine  (woman)  partner? 
All  became  acquainted  native  style;  that  is,  we  made  our- 
selves at  home.  Mats  served  as  tables;  our  fingers 
answered  for  knives  and  forks.  No  one,  I  take  it,  could 
bring  himself  to  decline  a  toothsome  morsel  thrust 
between  his  lips  by  a  dusky  damsel ;  nor  could  he  neglect 
to  return  the  compliment.  And  was  he  likely  to  draw 
back  from  the  rubbing  of  noses,  the  island  equivalent  of 
a  kiss,  even  though  it  went  a  bit  against  the  grain? 

Behind  the  trees  sank  the  sun ;  about  us  fell  the  coolness 
of  dusk;  stars  dawned  in  a  purple  sky; — and  still  the  feast 
continued;  quip  and  jest  flew  back  and  forth,  the  fun  grew 
more  and  more  furious.  Hawaiian  songs  rolled  melodi- 
ously into  the  night.  At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  luau 
proper  ended,  after  a  Homeric  gorging  of  six  hours,  hula 
dancers  appeared  and  were  applauded  to  the  echo.  I 
myself  was  no  judge  of  the  hula  and  its  indecent  postures; 
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but  I  fancied,  from  the  ovations,  that  nothing  more  could 
have  been  demanded  of  the  dancers.  For  three  hours 
after  the  luau  was  over  the  hula  went  on;  at  midnight  the 
entertainers  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  they  began, — and 
as  thirsty.  In  the  wee  sma'  hours  some  of  the  feasters 
thought  it  discreet  to  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  harder-headed 
crew,  men  and  women,  to  drink  and  their  own  devices. 
That  royal  trencherman  and  guzzler,  Kalakaua,  seemingly 
as  sober  as  ever, — why,  the  man  was  a  tun,  prodigious  in 
his  craving  and  capacity  for  food  and  drink — Kalakaua 
would  have  me  join  him  in  a  nightcap.  Needless  to  say, 
I  complied  with  pleasure. 

Have  I  said  enough  to  suggest  the  state  of  sexual 
morality  in  the  Hawaii  of  those  days?  If  not,  let  me  state 
frankly  that  it  was  very  low  indeed.  Many  natives,  many 
foreigners,  be  their  stratum  of  society  high  or  low,  were 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Chiefs  and  whites,  many  of 
them,  set  an  example  that  commoners  followed  gladly. 
Bonds  of  marriage,  occasionally  even  blood  relationship, 
were  slight  bars  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite.  At  times, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  true  seal  of  esteem  for  a  man  to  permit 
his  wife  to  have  illicit  relations  with  his  dear  friend. 

Although  drink  was  forbidden  to  the  Hawaiians,  it  was 
easily  obtainable.  Gin  and  okolehao,  that  fiery  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  root  of  the  ti  plant,  were  swilled  to  excess, 
as  was  kava,  which  the  natives  were  permitted  to  have 
(Note  23). 

Easy  customs  that  shocked  the  white  man's  sense  of 
decency,  no  matter  what  sins  might  lie  on  his  own  con- 
science, could  not,  in  realms  other  than  the  sexual,  fail 
to  delight  him.    Never  were  there  more  kindly  and  hos- 
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pitable  people  than  the  Hawaiians.  Among  themselves, 
money,  clothing,  and  other  goods  were  almost  common 
property;  at  table  there  was  no  lack  of  room  for  another 
guest;  to  decline  an  invitation  to  enter  and  eat,  even 
though  one  was  no  more  than  a  passer-by,  constituted  an 
offense  not  lightly  to  be  condoned.  Quite  literally  the 
last  mouthful  of  food  would  be  shared.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  extraordinary  that  many  a  strapping, 
dashing  young  white  man  went  the  primrose  way  to  the 
sound  of  lascivious  songs  and  the  entreaties  of  brown 
sirens  to  drink  one  more  glass  of  gin.  Sometimes,  it 
seemed,  those  who  escaped  from  the  toils  were  merely  for- 
tunate and  not  strong.  But  what  huge  pleasure  while  the 
fun  lasted! 

A  round  of  merrymaking  there  was  in  a  house  in  Kalihi, 
Honolulu,  which  I  rented  between  spells  at  sea.  It  was 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  valley,  a  beautiful  place,  where 
a  fresh  trade  wind  always  blew  down  the  defile  between 
ridges  of  multi-hued  green;  about  the  house  were  grassy 
lawns  and  growing  taro,  the  latter  indispensable  in 
Hawaii.  As  a  new  tenant  I  had,  of  course,  to  celebrate 
my  arrival  at  a  luau.  With  all  modesty  and  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  limitations  of  a  commoner  in  vying  with  a 
king,  I  assert  that  my  feast  was  all  that  Kalakaua's  had 
been, — and  more.  Yet  something  had  to  go  amiss:  I 
forgot  to  order  ice  cream.  A  friend  volunteered  to  get 
some  from  Honolulu,  two  miles  distant;  on  his  return  he 
smashed  the  container,  but  being  a  gentleman  of  expedi- 
ents, he  dumped  the  cream  into  his  Blaine  hat,  a  gray 
topper,  and  sailed  merrily  into  port,  although  calls  at  a 
few  bars  on  the  way  had  given  him  a  heavy  list. 
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Then  of  a  Sunday  morning  I  would  be  urged  to  go  to 
Manoa  valley,  on  the  other  side  of  town,  to  call  on  some 
young  women.  As  weak  man  is  prone  to  do,  I  would  con- 
sent after  a  mild,  a  perfunctory  protest  that  I  had  had  no 
sleep  while  crossing  the  channel  the  night  before.  With 
associates  whom  my  old  cheeks  blush  to  recall  I  would  set 
sail.  One  fair  Sabbath  we  sighted  a  bullock  lying  in  the 
road.  "I'll  bet  you  can't  drive  over  him,"  one  of  my  com- 
panions taunted  me.  "You'd  win,"  I  replied,  "because  I 
won't  try  it."  "Give  me  the  reins,"  he  commanded,  and 
seizing  them,  he  steered  for  the  beast.  It  jumped  up  when 
we  were  on  it;  spilled  us  all  into  the  road,  and  still 
worse,  snapped  one  of  the  shafts  of  my  vehicle,  a  break,  or 
wagonette.  That  left  us  in  a  pleasing  predicament;  but 
my  friends  were  full  of  nothing  if  not  liquor  and  strata- 
gems. They  helped  me  mount  my  nag  to  go  for  another 
break,  thoughtfully  and  covertly  removed  the  bridle,  and 
gave  the  animal  a  sharp  cut.  Away  he  went  with  his 
steering  gear  disabled,  while  I  hung  on  and  prayed  harder 
than  I  had  done  in  many  a  gale  at  sea.  My  hat  flew  off; 
neither  my  mount  nor  I  paused  to  salve  it.  A  herd  of 
bullocks  hove  in  view;  I  shut  my  eyes  as  the  horse,  an  old 
pacer  from  the  race  tracks  of  the  States,  flew  on  at  fifty 
knots.  How  we  got  through  I  do  not  know,  for  my  eyes 
remained  prayerfully  closed;  I  did  find  myself  again  on 
the  open  road,  all  my  legs  and  arms  and  my  head  intact, 
and  with  the  nag  a  little  winded;  and  I  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity to  steer  him  into  a  stone  wall  and  rig  a  jury  bridle. 
Such  were  the  escapades  of  those  days;  such  the  villains 
who  called  themselves  my  friends. 

On  another  occasion  a  crony  and  I,  all  on  edge  for 
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chowder,  drove  to  Honolulu  to  get  some  clams  from  a 
San  Francisco  mail  steamship.  We  loaded  the  mollusks 
and  cleared  for  home;  but  unhappily  fell  afoul  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  and  three  days  passed 
before  we  decided  to  resume  our  voyage  to  Kalihi.  Such 
a  long  time  had  elapsed  and  so  much  had  happened,  and 
our  brains  were  functioning  so  very  poorly,  that  we  could 
not  fathom  the  source  of  a  certain  evil  smell  that  enveloped 
the  vehicle  and  followed  us,  like  a  plaguing  conscience, 
through  the  streets  of  Honolulu.  My  friend's  mother  and 
sisters,  however,  were  at  no  loss.  'Til  be  back  soon," 
said  I,  and  jumping  out,  ran  for  my  life,  while  my  poor 
accomplice  was  trying  to  explain  why  he  had  let  the  clams 
spoil. 

That  break  of  mine  was  a  hoodoo  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Once  a  friend  (so  he  described  himself)  borrowed 
it  to  fetch  home  some  beer.  Night  fell — no  friend ;  morn- 
ing dawned — still  no  rascal;  with  afternoon,  home  came 
he  and  the  break  without  wheels.  "  'Tis  a  dandy  sled!" 
the  scoundrel  assured  me.  "I  had  a  collision.  Wait,"  he 
implored,  lifting  a  restraining  hand,  "I  was  in  a  poker 
game  last  night  and  won  enough  to  pay  for  the  beer  and 
the  trap.  I'll  have  it  repaired.  But,  O  Jack!"  he  con- 
cluded in  a  kind  of  awed  glee,  "you  should  see  the  other 
fellow's  rig." 

The  drunken  rogue  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Scarcely 
had  the  damage  been  mended,  however,  when  one  more 
disaster  overtook  me.  I  was  at  home,  yarning  with  a 
visitor,  the  master  of  a  bark  then  in  port,  when  we  noticed 
a  red  glow  in  the  east  and  heard  the  excited  cries  of 
people.    Honolulu  was  on  fire!    Anxious  for  his  ship, 
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which  was  moored  at  a  wharf,  my  guest  asked  me  to  take 
him  to  Honolulu.  To  Honolulu  we  went.  Although  the 
roads  were  filled  with  people  and  vehicles,  all  rushing  to 
the  burning  town,  my  passenger  urged  me  to  drive  faster, 
faster,  faster.  Hell-bent  for  leather,  we  plunged  through 
the  streets;  of  course,  we  had  a  collision,  and  a  shaft  of 
the  break  was  carried  away.  We  were  not  delayed  long: 
I  peeled  off  my  trousers,  tore  my  drawers  into  strips  to 
serve  as  ropes,  made  emergency  repairs,  and  got  my  friend 
to  his  ship.  Only  the  heroic  exertion  of  a  party  of  blue- 
jackets from  a  British  man-of-war  then  in  the  harbor  saved 
Honolulu  from  being  almost  completely  wiped  out  that 
night  (Note  24). 

My  life  in  Hawaii  was  not  all  so  gay  as  this:  such  inci- 
dents as  I  have  narrated,  such  brisk  perils  at  the  hands  of 
self-styled  friends,  were  nothing  more  than  interludes. 
Between  them  lay  long  stretches  of  hard  work,  several 
years  of  it,  exacting  but  never,  never  dull.  For  a  time  I 
continued  as  first  officer  of  the  Iwalani;  then  I  became  her 
master.  The  promotion  put  me  on  the  run  to  Kauai  and 
Niihau.  Each  port  at  which  we  called  was  an  open  road- 
stead, where  the  work  of  discharging  and  loading  cargo 
frequently  was  hazardous.  Everything  had  to  be  trans- 
ported in  boats,  smooth  seas  or  rough,  except  only  when 
even  our  superlative  boatmen  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
on.  And  they  were  men  of  surpassing  skill ;  their  equals 
are  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  One  boat- 
steerer  sailed  with  me  for  five  years,  during  which  he 
never  once  came  to  grief  in  the  surf.  He  and  his  fellows 
needed  all  their  wits  about  them  when  they  were  running 
to  a  beach  in  heavy  weather:  the  least  swerve  from  a 
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straight  course,  and  over  the  craft  would  go,  bottom  up. 
Then  the  crew  would  jump  into  the  sea,  each  with  his 
oar,  and  swim  with  the  boat  to  land.  Those  fellows 
actually  delighted  in  such  mishaps:  they  were  fish  in  the 
water;  and  in  their  company,  under  their  tutelage,  I 
learned  much  about  surfing,  which  was  to  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  me  within  a  few  years.  I  fear  I  never 
enjoyed  the  experience  so  much  as  I  did  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  my  crews:  boats  running  on  foam-crested  waves 
toward  shore  at  high  speed,  all  oars  held  upright  lest  a 
roller  catch  a  blade  and  cause  the  craft  to  slew  to  and 
capsize. 

On  some  voyages  we  found  it  impossible  to  land  at 
our  designated  ports,  especially  on  Niihau  during  the 
winter  months,  when  I  have  seen  heavy  seas  roll  in  from 
the  far  North,  perhaps  from  Alaska,  and  break  in  eight 
fathoms,  or  forty-eight  feet,  of  water.  This  may  not  mean 
much  to  landsmen,  or  to  those  seamen  who  speak  glibly 
and  irresponsibly  of  hundred-foot  waves;  however,  I 
assure  the  reader  that  those  breakers  off  Niihau  were  truly 
titanic.  At  such  times  all  we  could  do  was  to  send  a  boat 
as  close  as  possible  to  land  and  then  dispatch  a  Hawaiian 
sailor  through  the  surf  with  a  message  in  a  bottle  tied 
around  his  neck,  to  arrange  for  a  call  at  a  leeward  port. 

Again  we  had  unusually  perplexing  problems  when  we 
were  called  upon  to  handle  heavy  sugar  machinery  at  these 
exposed  places.  Fortunately  I  never  had  a  mishap;  though 
on  one  occasion  the  Inter-Island  Company  decided  to  dis- 
charge me  for  landing  weights  of  eleven  and  fourteen  tons 
at  the  Koloa  plantation  on  Kauai.  I  had  been  instructed 
to  hold  the  heaviest  pieces  on  the  ship  and  await  construc- 
tion of  a  pontoon;  but  finding  both  weather  and  sea  at 
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Koloa  unusually  good,  I  took  everything  ashore  without 
breaking  a  rope  yarn.  For  this  I  expected  to  receive  some 
little  credit;  the  company,  however,  determined  to  dis- 
charge me,  because,  I  deduced,  they  would  be  unable  to 
recover  the  cost  of  the  now  useless  pontoon.  When  H. 
Hackfeld  &  Co.,  a  German  firm  and  agents  for  Koloa 
plantation,  heard  of  this,  they  threatened,  if  I  were  pun- 
ished, to  buy  a  steamer  and  put  her  under  my  command 
for  service  to  their  own  sugar  companies.  My  thanks  to 
the  Germans!  My  job  was  saved.  Why  worry?  When 
my  hat  was  on,  my  house  was  thatched. 

Not  only  did  I  have  to  navigate  the  vessel  at  sea  and 
assume  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
cargo,  but  I  found  it  necessary,  much  against  my  will, 
now  and  then  to  act  as  physician.  In  those  days  we  ship- 
masters in  Hawaii  had  to  be  all  things  to  all  persons. 
Usually  my  passengers  suffered  from  nothing  worse  than 
seasickness,  which,  however,  could  be  bad  enough, 
especially  for  Chinese  passengers,  the  worst  sailors  of  all. 
At  other  times  still  greater  demands  were  made  upon  me: 
witness  my  crowning  experience  on  a  voyage  to  Hawaii  as 
master  of  the  Iwalanl.  On  this  trip  we  carried  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Portuguese  immigrants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  one  of  the  plantations,  on  which  the  men 
were  to  be  employed  as  laborers.  Soon  after  our  depar- 
ture from  Honolulu  we  ran  into  a  heavy  blow,  and  our 
passengers  soon  became  seasick.  Poor  souls,  they  huddled 
together  and  invoked  all  their  saints  in  fear  that  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come.  Their  groans  rose  above  the 
wind;  even  louder  were  the  terrified  screams  of  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  help  them. 

On  that  night  of  fearful  darkness,  while  the  vessel 
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labored  hard  and  seas  boarded  us  and  spray  swept  our 
decks,  the  steward  called  me  from  a  short  nap  that  I  was 
catching  while  I  might.  "One  of  the  Portuguese  women 
is  in  great  pain,  sir,"  he  informed  me.  "None  of  the  other 
women  can  help  her;  they're  too  sick  themselves."  Hardly 
awake,  I  ordered:  "Give  her  a  little  hot  water  and  brandy 
sweetened;  that  will  relieve  her."  "No,  sir,"  the  steward 
contradicted  in  considerable  embarrassment,  "it  won't. 
Sir,  she's  going  to  have  a  baby."  "My  God!"  I  ejaculated, 
springing  bolt  upright  in  bed.  "Steward,  you'll  have  to 
see  to  her  yourself.  Steward! — Damn  you,  don't  stand 
there!    Have  you  no  shame?    Go  help  the  poor  woman! 

You're  a  married  man. — I  tell  you.  Steward   Will  I 

have  to  kill  you?    You're  a  married  man.    I — I  " 

"Sir,  she'll  die  if  you  don't  help  her,"  continued  the  cold- 
blooded and  inflexible  hireling.  To  which  I  moaned  in 
anguish  of  heart,  "She'll  die  if  I  do." 

It  did  seem  that  I  must  do  my  best:  was  I  not  respon- 
sible for  all  souls  on  board,  the  unborn  included?  I  forti- 
fied myself  with  a  stiff  peg  of  whisky;  then  set  myself  to 
skim  through  a  medical  book  and  gain  what  lore  I  could 
in  that  short  time.  It  was  little  enough ;  but  I  did  gather 
some  hints.  "Get  together  blankets,  clean  cloths,  hot 
water,  some  wine,"  I  directed  the  steward.  "We  need 
plenty  of  light.  Rig  up  a  comfortable  canvas  shelter. 
Call  the  chief  engineer;  tell  him  to  come  running,  I'm  in 
trouble."  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over:  the  baby  was  a 
girl,  a  howling  success.  When  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion we  constructed  a  sling  out  of  a  hatch,  covered  it  with 
mattresses  and  blankets;  placed  the  mother  and  child  upon 
it,  lowered  them  into  a  boat,  and  took  them  ashore.  For 
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the  new  arrival  we  made  a  tarpaulin  muster,  to  which  the 
crew  contributed  a  tidy  sum;  and  I — and  who  had  more 
right? — named  the  infant  after  the  ship,  Iwalani,  or 
"Heavenly  Bird." 

One  more  medical  experience  probably  will  amuse  the 
doctors  very  much.  It  has  to  do  with  a  remedy  for  "pink 
eye,"  from  which  I,  with  several  of  my  crew,  once  suffered. 
Medicine  did  me  no  good ;  the  prescription  of  a  Hawaiian 
crone  relieved  me:  milk  from  a  woman's  breasts. 

In  the  service  of  the  Inter-Island  Company  I  made  two 
trips  to  San  Francisco,  once  as  first  officer  of  the  James 
Makee  in  1883  and  again  as  master  of  the  steamship 
Planter  in  1886.  San  Francisco,  where  fresh  oysters  were 
to  be  had!  Back  in  1886  four  restaurants  were  required  to 
satisfy  the  chief  engineer  and  me,  for  we  lacked  face  to 
gorge  too  long  at  one.  Ham  and  eggs  for  the  man  who 
has  been  many  months  at  sea;  oysters  for  the  sunburned 
person  from  the  low  latitudes:  there,  in  a  few  words,  is 
gastronomical  delight.  Oysters,  however,  were  almost  our 
undoing.  In  one  restaurant  I  saw  a  sign,  "Oyster  cock- 
tails, 15  cents."  "Those  oyster  cocktails,"  said  I  to  a 
waiter,  "what  are  they?"  "Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "they're 
very  good  for  a  man  when  he's  full."  Full  of  food  or 
drink?  I  did  not  inquire  further,  but  in  a  spirit  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  ordered  cocktails.  Realizing,  of  course,  that 
we  were  greenhorns,  the  dog  of  a  servant  made  them  so 
peppery  that  our  stomachs  began  to  burn  as  if  filled 
with  molten  lead  and  our  eyes  to  stream  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  extinguish  the  internal  and  infernal  fires.  Nothing  less 
than  a  half  dozen  hot  whiskies  each  put  the  engineer  and 
me  to  rights. 
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A  crowded  five  weeks  I  spent  there  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
seeing  my  old  friends  and  making  more,  and  having  the 
most  ludicrous  experiences  with  my  firemen.  They  were 
Irish  to  the  man;  a  better  lot  I  never  saw:  their  work  was 
always  done  and  done  well;  they  could  be  relied  upon  in 
any  emergency;  they  were  happy-go-lucky,  drunken,  and 
lovable.  One  of  them,  Tom  Traynor,  has  a  high  place  in 
my  affectionate  remembrance.  About  two  o'clock  one 
morning  I  was  aroused  by  cries,  as  though  some  one  had 
fallen  into  the  bay.  I  got  out  in  quick  order,  with  the 
second  engineer  at  my  heels.  "A  man  is  overboard,"  said 
I.  'Tollow  the  sounds;  we'll  do  better  that  way."  Trace 
the  shrieks  we  did,  to  find  Tom  sprawling  flat  on  the 
wharf,  striking  out  wildly  as  though  swimming,  and  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Save  me!  For  God's  sake, 
save  me!"  Poor  Tom,  in  returning  to  the  ship  more  than 
half-seas  over,  had  stumbled  across  a  timber  on  the  wharf 
into  a  pile  of  sawdust,  which  he  mistook  for  the  water  of 
the  bay. 

This  same  Tom  was  a  great  favorite  of  our  pet  pig. 
Time  and  time  again,  after  Tom  had  had  a  spree,  he 
could  be  seen  asleep  on  a  hatch,  with  Denis  the  porker 
snoring  at  his  side.  It  was  Denis'  bad  luck  to  fall  into  the 
stokehole  and  break  both  forelegs.  What  a  calamity! 
We  could  not  have  been  more  concerned  if  one  of  us  had 
been  hurt.  Splints  were  made  for  Denis  and  carefully 
adjusted;  a  box  was  constructed  and  lined  with — let  me 
tell  the  story  in  more  detail.  When  the  box  had  been 
finished  Traynor  came  to  my  room  to  ask  for  some  green 
baize.  "It's  like  this,  sir,"  he  explained;  "Denis  would  be 
more  comfortable."    "Why,  Tom?"  I  inquired.  "Won't 
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some  other  cloth  do  as  well?"  "No,  sir,"  Tom  replied 
firmly.  "Pigs  are  favorites  of  the  Irish,  and  they  like 
green  as  well  as  we  do."  "I've  no  baize,  Tom,"  I  was 
forced  to  admit;  "but  the  steward  will  give  you  an  old 
blanket."  "Thank  you.  Captain,"  said  Tom.  "It's  your- 
self's  the  kind  gintleman."  To  the  delight  of  all  hands 
Denis  mended  rapidly  and  soon  was  able  to  take  his  place 
at  meals  with  the  gang — to  dine,  I  beg  to  remark,  from 
his  own  dish.  In  all  the  world  are  there  any  fellows  left 
like  that  lot  of  firemen? 

After  my  return  to  Hawaii  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  the  Planter  on  Niihau  only  six  hundred  feet  from 
an  anchorage  (Note  25).  For  this  disaster  the  Inter- 
Island  officials  were  partly  to  blame:  they  reduced  the 
wages  of  our  quartermasters,  who  quit;  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  new  men  on  the  ship's  last  voyage.  Except 
for  the  Planter's  hull  and  boiler,  we  salved  everything, 
although  at  times  work  was  quite  difficult.  Of  course 
I  tendered  my  resignation;  of  course  it  was  accepted. 
Soon  I  went  into  partnership  with  another  master 
mariner  in  the  purchase  of  a  schooner.  For  a  time 
we  did  well  in  carrying  freight  between  the  islands;  but 
my  partner  left  me,  and  I  myself,  after  I  had  chartered  two 
schooners  for  my  increasing  trade,  was  driven  from  busi- 
ness by  the  Inter-Island,  which  induced  the  cattlemen  of 
Hawaii  to  take  an  interest  in  the  firm. 

Now  the  end  of  a  long  holiday  was  near  and  my 
greatest  adventures  were  in  the  offing.  Farther  afield  I 
must  wander.  I  had  been  long  in  Hawaii,  and  much  of 
the  world  remained  to  be  seen.  While  I  was  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  cast  off,  however,  I  accepted  an  offer  from 
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the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  to  install  machinery  at  Laie 
sugar  plantation  on  windward  Oahu,  a  property  owned 
and  managed  by  Mormons.  It  was  an  ideal  plantation, 
well  kept,  with  everything  in  excellent  order;  still,  from 
my  standpoint,  there  was  too  much  praying  and  too  little 
work.  Not  a  stroke  was  done  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning:  prior  to  that  hour  the  whole  time  was  passed 
in  breakfasting,  which  had  my  hearty  approval,  and  in 
singing  and  addressing  long-winded  exhortations  to 
Heaven,  which  pleased  me  not  at  all.  The  food  was 
good;  I  did  miss  coffee  and  tea.  The  Mormons  drank 
neither;  they  would,  however,  get  some  from  Honolulu 
immediately.   Did  I  desire  anything  else.^  No. 

Good  persons,  yet  peculiar;  such  were  the  Mormons. 
It  was  strange  and  depressing  to  see  their  women  go 
about  like  automatons,  slow,  deliberate,  quiet,  seldom 
speaking,  their  faces  expressionless.  Did  they  merit  pity? 
I  cannot  say;  to  me  they  seemed  martyrs.  Among  the 
men  was  a  Scot  whom  I  had  known  on  Kauai  long  before 
he  became  a  proselyte.  I  called  him  a  "blasted  fool"  for 
joining  the  church ;  he  strangely  failed  to  relish  my  blunt- 
ness.  His  daughter,  a  pretty  half-caste  girl  of  fourteen, 
was  terrified  when  I  spoke  to  her.  "For  God's  sake,  Cap- 
tain Cameron,"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  let  the  Mormons  see 
you  talking  to  me!"  Why  she  was  so  alarmed  I  never 
learned,  for  never  again  did  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  her;  and  her  father  also  kept  out  of  my  way.  In 
such  company  I  was  ill  at  ease.  When  work  was  over  at 
four  o'clock  each  afternoon  I  left  the  Mormons  to  their 
devotions  and  escaped  to  spend  the  evening  with  an 
American  who  was  drilling  artesian  wells  on  the  planta- 
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tion.  I  told  him  of  my  strange  reception  by  the  young 
girl.  He  replied  seriously,  "You  had  better  keep  clear 
of  the  women,  or  the  Avenging  Angels  will  get  you. 
Every  night  there  is  an  armed  patrol  about  the  place  to 
prevent  Gentiles  poaching." 

My  employers,  the  Mormons,  were  none  too  fond  of 
hard  work.  So  far  as  possible,  they  left  labor  to  the  native 
converts.  But  I  kept  the  brethren  rather  busy  setting  up 
sugar-cane  rollers;  I  made  them  pull  and  haul,  and  at 
times  used  stern  language  in  driving  them.  Said  one,  "A 
little  more  of  this  work  will  chase  all  of  the  Mormon  out 
of  me."  And  I  discovered  that  they  were  fallible  in  an- 
other respect.  When  I  returned  to  Honolulu  on  horse- 
back, my  work  having  been  completed,  one  of  them 
accompanied  me  to  bring  back  my  mount.  Midway  we 
came  to  a  Chinese  store,  where  rest  for  the  steeds  and 
refreshments  for  ourselves  were  in  order.  Even  so!  After 
a  time  I  was  ready  to  resume  our  journey;  the  Mormon 
was  not.  I  tried  to  get  him  in  the  saddle;  he  was  too 
limp  to  stay  put;  I  sought  to  lash  him  in  place,  but  the 
Chinese  storekeeper  had  no  rope.  Regretfully  I  aban- 
doned my  unselfish  effort,  and  left  my  friend  alone  in  his 
glory.  Ah,  the  black  bottle!  Why  will  Mormons  imbibe 
too  freely?  I  went  on  to  Waimanalo  plantation,  where  I 
celebrated  some  one's  wedding, — whose  I  never  did  know; 
I  remained  overnight;  intrusted  my  mount  to  the  gentle- 
men of  Waimanalo,  to  return  the  animal  to  Laie;  and  on 
the  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Honolulu.  There  ships  came 
and  went,  and  the  deep  sea  called. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


ON    THE    "wandering   MINSTREL,"    A   CURIOUS  SHARK 
FISHER,  I  TAKE  UP  MY  WANDERINGS  ANEW 

Scarcely  had  I  returned  to  Honolulu  when  the  British 
bark  Wandering  Minstrel,  bound  from  Hongkong  on  a 
sharking  expedition,  arrived  off  port  and  anchored  outside 
the  reef.  Once  again  the  course  of  my  life  was  to  be  pro- 
foundly changed:  this  vessel  was  to  take  me  into  strange 
waters  and  singular  adventures,  into  suffering  and  not  a 
few  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Here,  with  a  vengeance, 
was  the  novel  experience  I  had  been  craving. 

Captain  Frederick  Dunbar  Walker  was  master  of  the 
Minstrel  and  had  been  promoter  and  organizer  of  a  syn- 
dicate to  buy  the  vessel  at  Hongkong  and  send  her  fish- 
ing for  sharks  and  beach  la  mar  in  the  long  chain  of 
rocks,  atolls,  and  reefs  that  extends  northwesterly  from 
the  eight  islands  of  Hawaii  proper.  He  had  drawn  a 
glowing  prospectus,  a  copy  of  which  I  saw:  it  stressed  the 
enormous  profits  to  be  gained  from  the  cruise, — nine  short 
months,  said  Walker,  would  suffice,  though  four  were 
already  spent;  it  marshaled  an  impressive  array  of  figures, 
and  so  persuaded  many  to  listen,  since  fortune  ever  lies 
over  the  next  hill  or  just  below  the  horizon.    Thus  the 
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company  was  formed,  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  long  idle 
and  decaying,  was  acquired;  and  she  sailed,  notwithstand- 
ing some  late  difficulty  because  of  debts. 

From  the  day  she  left  Hongkong  Captain  Walker  and 
his  officers  had  not  been  able  to  get  along;  that  trouble, 
or  something  approaching  mutiny  among  the  crew,  had 
forced  her  into  Honolulu.  There  a  consular  court  of 
inquiry  was  held,  the  two  mates  were  discharged,  and  I 
was  requested  by  Major  James  Hay  Wodehouse,  the  Brit- 
ish commissioner,  to  join  as  first  officer  for  the  return 
voyage  of  four  months  to  Hongkong.  On  arrival  at  that 
port,  the  major  emphasized,  I  was  to  report  to  the  British 
authorities  in  detail  what  had  occurred  on  the  passage. 

To  accept  or  not?  An  old  friend  advised  me  to  take 
the  position:  would  I  not  learn  what  sharking  had  to 
offer?  Certainly  I  did;  but  much  more  valuable  knowl- 
edge might  have  been  gained  with  less  woe.  After  a 
little  thought,  however,  I  told  the  commissioner  that  I 
would  sign  the  articles,  provided  the  terms  were  satisfac- 
tory. On  the  next  day,  December  8,  1887,  I  met  Captain 
Walker.  Staggered  by  the  wages  I  demanded,  though  I 
asked  only  the  current  pay  of  Honolulu,  he  began  to  pro- 
test, whereto  I  retorted  by  steering  for  the  door.  At  this 
juncture  the  British  consul,  Thomas  Rain  Walker,  held  a 
whispered  conversation  with  the  skipper,  who  immediately 
became  less  brusque  and  ended  by  accepting  my  terms. 
"Now,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  he,  "if  this  venture  is  a  suc- 
cess, you  will  be  handsomely  rewarded;  your  salary  will  be 
a  mere  trifle."  "Ah,  Captain,"  returned  I,  "I  never  build 
air  castles.   The  word  'salary'  is  sweet  to  my  ear." 

Once  aboard  the  Minstrel,  I  discovered  that  the  crew 
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refused  duty,  were  practically  mutinous.  Regarding  this 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  the  old  fox  Walker  had  forgotten  to 
warn  me.  There  I  was,  nevertheless,  and  must  make  the 
best  of  things,  as  I  hoped  I  could  do  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  second  mate,  Hanker,  a  former  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  or  Hamburg- American  Line, 
a  competent  man  and  a  thorough  sailor.  In  the  crew  there 
were  thirty-two  foremast  hands  and  three  Chinese  stew- 
ards; and  we  mustered  eight  whites:  Walker,  Mrs. 
Walker,  three  sons,  about  thirteen,  eleven,  and  nine  years 
old;  Hanker,  myself,  and  Frank  Lord,  an  American,  who 
described  himself  as  a  cook. 

A  choice  lot  of  cutthroats  were  the  men.  Scrapings  of 
every  port  in  the  Orient  had  been  assembled,  with  Fili- 
pinos predominating;  but  there  were  also  negroes, 
Chinese,  and  even  one  man  from  Mozambique.  They 
could  have  fitted  perfectly  into  a  picture  of  buccaneers  of 
the  Spanish  Main  if  they  had  only  had  red  sashes  about 
their  waists,  cutlasses  in  their  belts,  braces  of  pistols  in 
their  hands,  and  above  them  the  Jolly  Roger.  Without 
success  I  tried  to  persuade  them  to  resume  duty;  they 
would  not  work  and  demanded  leave  to  see  the  British 
consul.  By  declining  to  grant  this  Walker  placed  himself 
in  the  wrong. 

While  master  and  men  were  getting  more  at  logger- 
heads I  took  an  inventory  of  the  stores.  There  were  coils 
of  Manila  rope  of  many  sizes;  a  large  quantity  of  canvas; 
miscellaneous  articles — sufficient  gear,  in  short,  for  three 
Wanderiiig  Minstrels.  The  food  was  good,  though  the 
cook  was  incompetent;  and  there  was  enough  liquid  re- 
freshment— if  I  had  been  permitted  to  taste  it — to  make 
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the  ship  a  merry  one.   What  I  had  found  thus 
far  impressed  me  favorably,  however  unnec- 
essary some  of  the  stores  were;  but  soon  I 
discovered  other  equipment  that  puzzled  me. 
"What  are  these  two  large  pressing  machines 
for.^"  I  asked  Walker.    "To  extract  oil  from  the  seals 
we'll  catch,"  he  replied.    "Captain,"  I  observed  pes- 
simistically, "only  a  few  hair  seals  are  to  be  found  on 
the  islands.  You'll  not  catch  enough  to  pay  for  one  of  the 
presses."    Astounding  indeed  were  fifty  cases  of  Florida 
water.    "What  on  earth!"  I  ejaculated.    "Ah,  they,"  ex- 
plained the  skipper, — "the  Florida  water  is  to  suppress 
nasty  odors  when  we're  trying  out  [that  is,  rendering  oil 
from]  sharks'  livers."    Such  a  use  for  perfumed  toilet 
water,  the  idea  of  making  a  fishing  vessel's  decks  smell 
like   a   woman's   boudoir,   amused   Hanker   and  me 
enormously. 

A  note  from  the  British  consul,  summoning  me  to  his 
office,  put  a  stop  to  my  observation  of  the  extraordinary 
ship  on  which  I  had  signed.  At  the  consulate  I  found  the 
British  commissioner,  the  consul,  and  a  former  consul,  T. 
H.  Davies, — quite  an  impressive  array  of  authority.  They 
read  a  letter  from  the  crew  complaining  that  the  food  was 
insufficient,  the  forecastle  deck  leaked,  the  foremast  head 
was  sprung,  the  captain  drank  to  excess.  What  was  my 
opinion  of  all  this?  I  had  just  joined  the  vessel,  said  I, 
and  hardly  could  reply  satisfactorily;  but  so  far  as  I  had 
observed  the  food  was  good;  the  carpenter  easily  could 
repair  the  forecastle  deck;  and  though  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  condition  of  the  foremast  head,  entries  in  the  logbook 
regarding  gales  and  typhoons  encountered  on  the  voyage 
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from  Hongkong  indicated  diat  there  could  be  no  serious 
defect.  As  for  the  captain's  drinking,  I  preferred  not  to 
commit  myself;  so  far  I  had  seen  him  take  no  more  than 
a  little  beer. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  demanded  Major  Wodehouse. 
"A  British  man-of-war  is  in  the  harbor,"  said  I.  "Apply 
to  her  commander  for  assistance."  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  With  a  letter  from  Major  Wodehouse  to  Captain 
Oxley  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Conquest  I  boarded  that  vessel. 
Captain  Oxley' s  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 


Walker,  was  that  he  should  first  appeal  to  the  civil 
authorities  for  aid  in  dealing  with  the  crew;  if  the  shore 
people  did  not  act,  the  warship  would.  After  reading  this 
communication  Walker  requested  me  to  interview  the 
police.  My  representing  him,  I  pointed  out,  would  appear 
strange.  "I've  had  enough  of  the  damned  shore!"  he 
exclaimed,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  a  heckling  he  had 
received  at  the  consular  court  of  inquiry.  So  to  the  mar- 
shal of  Hawaii  I  went.  "The  men  are  a  bad  lot,"  I 
informed  him.  "Take  a  force  to  meet  any  emergency." 
That  led  him  to  increase  his  detail  from  ten  husky 
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Hawaiian  policemen  to  fifteen,  and  under  command  of 
the  deputy  marshal  we  set  out  for  the  ship. 

Walker  unfolded  details  of  the  situation  and  asked  the 
deputy  especially  to  mark  two  negroes,  who  should  be 
imprisoned  on  shore.  Then  I  mustered  the  crew.  The 
deputy  smiled  quizzically  at  me  when  he  observed  their 
miserable  appearance  and  diminutive  size.  Each  man  was 
asked  whether  he  refused  duty ;  each  replied  doggedly  that 
he  did,  whereupon  irons  were  clapped  to  his  wrists. 
Bumpety-bump,  the  two  negroes  were  dragged,  heels  first, 
down  the  accommodation  ladder  to  a  boat;  and  we 
marched  the  others  forward  and  shut  them  in  the  fore- 
peak,  a  dark  place  of  evil  smells  and  a  proper  sweat-box 
under  a  tropical  sun.  To  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
escape,  we  spiked  heavy  scantlings  across  the  entrance  to 
the  companionway ;  to  complete  their  torment,  we  put  the 
fellows  on  a  diet  of  a  pint  of  water  and  a  half  biscuit  a 
day  each. 

With  this  done  Walker  directed  me  to  report  to  the 
consul.  That  gentleman  was  none  too  cheered  by  the 
news.  *'We  are  no  nearer  a  solution,"  he  lamented.  But 
I  assured  him  that  our  treatment  would  cure  almost  any 
mutineer.  As  time  passed,  however,  with  the  crew  appar- 
ently determined  to  hold  out,  my  forecast  seemed  about 
to  fail.  Then  I  determined  that  we  must  have  decisive 
action.  "I'll  resign  if  we  don't  start  our  voyage,"  said  I 
to  Walker.  His  rejoinder  was  that  we  could  not  heave 
the  anchor  so  long  as  the  men  remained  in  irons.  "Can't 
we?"  I  retorted.  "Well,  let  us  see  as  to  that."  It 
is  true  that  we  had  few  hands  available:  Hanker, 
two  boatswains,  the  cook,  three  stewards,  the 
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Walker  boys  and  myself;  despite  that  I  mustered  and 
put  them  at  the  windlass,  expecting  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  no  more  than  take  in  slack  chain,  but  that  this 
would  make  a  noise,  which  could  be  heard  by  the  prisoners 
in  the  forepeak  and  might  cause  them  to  beg  for  liberty. 

Mindful  of  this  possibility,  I  passed  in  front  of  the 
barred  entrance,  ostensibly  in  the  execution  of  some  duty. 
A  sidelong  glance  at  the  companionway  I  stole,  however, 
and  saw  extended  hands  beckoning.  I  paid  no  heed. 
After  a  few  minutes  I  again  walked  close  to  the  forepeak 
door.  This  time  the  men  shouted  entreaties  that  they  be 
liberated  and  pledges  that  they  would  work  faithfully. 
Only  six  did  I  free:  added  to  the  man  power  already  avail- 
able, they  were  enough  to  get  up  anchor  and  handle  the 
bark  under  light  canvas,  and  yet  were  not  too  many  for  me 
to  manage  if  they  proved  unruly.  To  the  others  I  said 
that  they  would  remain  in  confinement  on  their  scanty 
allowance. 

From  Honolulu  we  started  for  our  fishing  grounds 
under  easy  sail.  So  willingly  did  the  six  foremast  hands 
work  that  I  was  confident  they  would  give  me  no  further 
concern.  A  generous  meal  cheered  them  immeasurably, 
to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  Walker's  tear  ducts  were 
opened,  and  he  ordered  me,  then  begged  me,  to  release 
the  others.  This  I  would  not  do — refuse  I  could,  since  I 
had  the  keys  to  the  handcuffs — until,  after  ten  days,  we 
sighted  French  Frigate  Shoals,  about  five  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Honolulu.  At  last  I  mustered  the  remaining 
prisoners  on  deck  and  warned  them  that  severe  treatment 
awaited  them  if  they  were  not  respectful  and  obedient. 
To  a  man  they  pledged  themselves  to  behave  and  to  do 
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their  best.  And  they  kept  their  word:  not  even  a  pretext 
did  I  have  to  find  fault  with  them.  WiUing  as  they 
proved,  however,  they  were  not  seamen,  but  ocean 
laborers,  and  poor  specimens  at  that.  Yet  to  whip  and 
bully  them,  cajole  them,  to  restore  discipline  after  Walker 
had  let  them  run  wild,  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me,  mangy  dogs  though  they  were. 

At  first  sight  French  Frigate  Shoals  resembles  a  brig 
under  full  sail,  a  fact  that  is  held  to  blame  for  having 
lured  more  than  one  vessel  to  her  grave  on  the  reefs.  As 
one  approaches,  the  brig  becomes  a  two-pinnacled  rock, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  a  sentinel  over  a  num- 
ber of  islets.  Thirteen  there  are,  or  were,  for  counts  have 
been  so  variable  that  it  seems  currents  must  be  continually 
rearranging  the  sand.  These  islets  and  their  encircling 
reef  extend  about  nine  miles  in  one  dimension  and  five  in 
the  other.  Nowhere  in  the  vicinity  was  there  an  anchorage 
really  safe,  for  the  shoals  were  much  exposed  and  the  low 
islets  afforded  little  protection.  At  length,  as  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain,  we  selected  a  berth  in  eight  fathoms  amid 
shoals. 

Fish  in  abundance  could  be  seen,  likewise  sea  fowl  and 
green  turtles;  but  sharks  were  few  and  small,  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.  Consequently  we  did 
no  fishing;  yet  our  visit  was  by  no  means  wasted:  Walker 
and  his  family  cruised  in  the  launch  and  had  a  merry  pic- 
nic time.  If  he  was  neglectful  of  the  Minstrel  while  thus 
engaged,  I  was  not:  I  realized  that  our  situation  would 
be  bad  in  the  event  of  rough  weather.  "Seek  another 
anchorage!"  rang  my  perpetual  cry  in  Walker's  ears. 
Lightly  did  he  hear  my  croakings,  either  because  he 
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feared  no  clanger  or  was  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
command.  Yes,  indifferent.  Else  why  should  he  have  dis- 
cussed the  construction  of  a  schooner  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Minstrel  if  she  came  to  grief?  Why  did  he  harp  on 
the  sufficiency  of  gear  and  tools  for  such  a  purpose?  We 
could  sail  to  South  America,  he  rambled  on,  and  sell  the 
schooner. 

For  a  time,  while  we  had  good  weather,  it  seemed  that 
my  fears  were  unfounded.  After  a  week  sea  and  sky 
became  threatening.  One  evening  I  called  the  skipper's 
attention  to  our  situation  and  again  pressed  him  to  depart 
from  our  berth  on  a  lee  shore.  Again  I  spoke  to  no  avail. 
My  disquiet  had  been  increased  because  I  repeatedly  found 
the  riding  pawls  unshipped;  thus  the  whole  weight  of  the 
vessel,  should  she  strain  at  her  cables,  would  be  cast 
upon  the  windlass.  A  boatswain,  whom  I  charged  with 
neglect,  informed  me  that  Walker  had  ordered  the  pawls 
thrown  out;  the  captain,  in  turn,  assured  me  that  the 
Minstrel  had  ridden  out  two  typhoons  in  Hongkong  with- 
out them.  Thereto  I  retorted  that  the  windlass  would  be 
smashed  if  he  persisted  in  such  stupidity,  and  that  I  in- 
tended to  see  that  the  pawls  were  always  in  place. 

During  the  night  the  weather  became  more  ominous: 
wind  and  sea  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  I  insisted 
we  depart  while  we  could,  the  breeze  having  veered  and 
now  affording  us  an  excellent  slant.  But  Walker  pleaded 
that  the  crew  should  have  breakfast  first.  "Damn  break- 
fast!" said  I.  Even  the  men,  always  hungry  after  the 
fashion  of  sailors,  added  their  entreaties  to  mine.  With 
the  skipper's  reluctant  consent  gained  we  did  not  delay  in 
heaving  anchor  and  making  sail.   In  the  bare  nick  of  time 
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did  the  vessel  clear  the  reef,  for  the  wind  backed  into  the 
old  quarter  and  blew  hard.  We  had,  however,  got 
away;  ere  long  we  had  plenty  of  sea  room  and  headed  for 
Midway  Island,  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  north- 
west. 

On  the  fourth  day  out  from  French  Frigate  Shoals  we 
sighted  Midway.    It  consists  of  two  islets  surrounded  by 


a  reef,  with  a  passage  on  the  west  for  light-draft  vessels 
into  Welles  Harbor  and  on  the  southeast  an  entrance  for 
boats  into  the  lagoon  proper.  That  body  of  water  is  about 
three  miles  long  by  one  wide,  and  from  three  to  eleven 
fathoms  deep.  Sand  Island,  on  the  west,  is  about  one 
and  one-eighth  square  miles  in  area;  at  its  greatest 
elevation  it  is  some  forty  feet  high.  In  my  time  it  was 
nothing  but  white  sand,  with  a  few  sunted  bushes  here 
and  there:  a  hell  of  light,  where  land,  sky,  and  sea  joined 
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to  blast  one's  eyes.  So  devastating  was  the  glare  that  on 
my  return  to  civilization  I  had  to  bend  spectacles.  Eastern, 
or  Scrub,  Island  is  about  one-half  square  mile  in  area  and 
twelve  feet  high;  back  in  1887  it  was  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  brush  reaching  to  the  shoulder.  In  the  waters 
fish  abounded,  mullet  the  most  plentiful.  Sea  fowl  were 
innumerable:  frigate  birds,  gannets,  boobies,  tropic  birds, 
guillemots,  gonies,  curlew,  snipe,  plover,  water  wagtails. 
Does  the  reader  surmise  from  these  details  that  I  made  a 
longer  stay  on  Midway  than  would  be  expected  of  a  man 
paying  a  call  in  a  shark-fisher.^  The  reader  would  not  be 
wrong  in  such  a  conjecture. 

While  we  were  closing  in  on  Midway  and  skirting  the 
reef  we  saw  a  man  on  shore  waving  a  rag  (it  proved  to  be 
his  shirt)  frantically,  desperately;  he  desisted  only  when 
we  hoisted  our  ensign  in  response.  That  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  strange  events. 

Many  false  openings  into  the  harbor  were  likely  to 
lead  a  vessel  astray,  as  we  discovered  when  we  sailed 
past  the  narrow  channel.    At  evening  we  headed  off- 
shore under  easy  sail,  intending  to  attempt  the  pas- 
^     sage  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  the  weather 
changed  to  a  gale,  which  compelled  us  to  reduce 
canvas.     With  our  miserable  crew  that  was 
long  and  difficult;  both  Hanker  and  I  were 
required  aloft;  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  snugging  the  vessel  down,  some- 
thing that  would  have  been  child's  play 
to  one-fourth  as  many  white  men.  Our 
heterogeneous  crowd  might  be  adept  at 
coconut  trees,  but  were  help- 
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less  when  it  came  to  furling  sails  in  heavy  weather. 
For  three  days  we  lay  outside  waiting  for  the  blow  to 
moderate.  When  we  did  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor  the 
wind,  lately  a  gale,  died  completely,  and  the  vessel  drifted 
dangerously  close  to  a  breaking  reef.  In  water  of  excep- 
tional clarity  we  could  see  boulders  at  depths  of  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  fathoms,  with  deep  crevices  between.  Those 
coral  caves  led  me  to  urge  that  we  should  not  anchor,  as 
I  was  sure  we  would  lose  our  hook;  and  Walker  approved 
my  suggestion  that  our  three  boats  tow  the  vessel  clear. 
They  were  making  gradual  headway  when  a  breeze  extri- 
cated us  from  our  plight.  Before  the  wind  we  ran  for 
the  passage;  we  still  had  trouble,  however,  with  a  heavy 
swell,  which  broke  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  rolled 
over  our  bulwarks.  At  length  we  got  to  an  anchorage  in 
Welles  Harbor  and  moored  with  both  anchors  in  five 
fathoms;  but  the  locality  was  unsatisfactory:  we  had  little 
riding  room;  the  bottom  was  sand,  a  poor  holding  ground; 
and  the  place  was  exposed  to  the  northwest,  a  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  could  blow  with  a  vengeance. 

After  dinner  the  captain,  his  family,  and  I  went  ashore 
to  call  on  and  take  food  to  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Mid- 
way, who  had  so  desperately  signaled  to  us.  We  found 
him  in  a  small  wooden  building,  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
the  island.  To  my  astonishment  he  greeted  me  by  name. 
"How  do  you  do.  Captain  Cameron?  My  name  is  Jorgen- 
sen.  I  met  you  in  Honolulu."  I  had  no  recollection  of 
him.  "How  did  you  come  here?"  I  asked.  "On  the 
schooner  General  Set  gel,"  said  he.  "We  were  bound  from 
Honolulu  on  a  sharking  cruise.  The  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  my  shipmates  cleared  out,  leaving  me  behind."  After 
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his  solitary  stay  on  Sand  Island,  Jorgensen  was  profoundly 
moved  at  seeing  men.  Small  wonder!  He  accompanied 
us  to  the  vessel,  each  minute  growing  more  voluble,  even 
hysterical:  he  rambled  in  his  talk,  darting  from  one  topic 
to  another,  as  though  all  his  life  would  be  too  short  for 
him  to  relieve  his  mind  of  the  multitude  of  thoughts  and 
emotions  stored  therein  while  he  was  king  of  a  desolate 
island  with  none  but  himself  to  rule.  No  sooner  were  we 
on  board  ship  than  he  began  to  follow  me  about  the  deck 
with  the  aim  of  unfolding  his  story;  I  begged  him,  how- 
ever, to  belay  his  jaw  tackle  until  work  was  over  for  the 
day  and  I  could  listen  in  peace. 

Supper  having  put  sufficient  food  under  his  vest,  we 
got  up  steam  in  our  pipes,  to  the  castaway's  great  pleasure 
after  tobacco-less  months.  For  the  good  weed,  let  me  say, 
there  is  no  substitute:  within  a  few  weeks  I  myself  was 
driven  to  smoke  leaves  and  grass,  but  they  burned  my 
tongue  so  severely  that  I  had  to  stop. — ^This  strange 
being,  then,  began  his  story. 

His  name,  said  he,  was  Adolph  Jorgensen;  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark;  by  trade  a  ship  carpenter.  His  age, 
I  estimated,  was  twenty-seven;  he  was  a  giant  of  a  man, 
more  than  six  feet  one  inch  in  height;  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed;  his  shoulders  were  slightly  stooped,  no  doubt 
from  swinging  a  broadax  in  the  shipyards  of  Hamburg, 
where  he  had  been  employed  for  some  time.  He  was  of 
a  powerful  build,  muscular  and  rawboned,  without  an 
ounce  of  fat.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  of  a  kind 
and  obliging  nature,  eager  to  please  others,  and  himself 
easy  to  satisfy. 

"You  must  remember,  Cameron,"  said  he,  "that  the 
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schooner  General  Seigel  was  fitted  out  in  Honolulu  more 
than  a  year  ago  for  a  co5perative  sharking  expedition  to 
the  nor -nor' west  islands.  There  were  seven  of  us  in  the 
venture.  On  our  way  here  we  had  fitful  success.  Bird 
Island,  our  first  call,  was  a  barren  rock  swarming  with 
sea  fowl  but  having  few  sharks.  Neckar,  which  came 
next,  had  many  sharks  and  a  few  hair  seals,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  excellent  bait.    Cheered  by  our  luck,  we  con- 


tinued to  French  Frigate  Shoals,  where  the  sea  was  alive 
with  sharks  and  many  turtles  could  be  seen  on  the  islets. 
By  and  large  our  cruise  was  succeeding;  on  board  ship, 
too,  all  was  going  well.  Our  stores  were  ample,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  fish,  turtles,  eggs,  and  flesh  of  seals. 

"From  French  Frigate  Shoals  we  sailed  for  Maro  Reef, 
a  wicked  place,  the  rocks  of  which  showed  through  break- 
ing surf  like  so  many  fangs.  Rewarded  by  a  small  catch 
there,  we  headed  for  Laysan  Island.   It  has  a  good  harbor 
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for  small  craft,  safe  enough  except  from  October  to  April. 
Then  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  from  the  northwest.  At  Lay- 
san  our  luck  was  fair:  sharks  were  numerous,  though 
rather  small.  We  took  advantage  of  the  harbor  to  clean 
the  schooner's  bottom,  overhaul  our  sails  and  rigging,  and 
give  all  hands  a  week  ashore  before  proceeding  to  Lisi- 
ansky.  At  that  island  there  is  a  large  lagoon,  in  which  we 
remained  for  six  weeks,  pushed  on  with  our  fishing,  and 
caught  many  sharks,  besides  some  turtles  and  a  few  seals. 
With  almost  a  full  cargo  we  came  to  Midway.  Here  we 
intended  to  complete  our  catch,  take  on  water,  and  gen- 
erally prepare  for  the  run  to  Honolulu. 

"Since  Welles  Harbor  appeared  safe,  we  anchored, 
closer  in  than  the  Wandering  Minstrel  is  lying;  and  carried 
on  with  our  fishing,  until  we  had  a  full  cargo.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  trouble;  every  man 
had  done  his  level  best.  How  dissension  arose  I  don't 
know, — probably  because  we  didn't  have  enough  work  to 
keep  us  busy;  but  there  was  no  serious  quarrel  until  after 
the  schooner  was  wrecked.  That  happened  on  the  very 
day  we  were  to  sail  for  Hawaii.  We  had  been  busy  get- 
ting the  vessel  shipshape,  and  were  chaffing  one  another 
as  we  planned  what  grand  sprees  we'd  have  in  port.  You 
know,  Cameron,  how  sailors  on  their  homeward  voyages 
look  forward  to  one  devil  of  a  time  ashore." — Dear 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  did  John  Cameron  not  know! 

"Air  castles  I'd  call  the  sprees  we  planned,"  said  Jor- 
gensen.  "Down  they  tumbled.  Before  daybreak  a  hea\7 
storm  set  in,  and  a  tremendous  sea  burst  through  the 
passage  until  everything  was  white  with  spume  and  spin- 
drift.  The  poor  old  schooner  pitched,  rolled,  surged  back 
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and  forth,  and  strained  at  her  anchors,  while  seas  swept 
her  decks  and  made  clean  breaches  over  her.  We  hoped, 
of  course,  for  the  best;  we  were  fated  to  have  the  worst. 
As  the  storm  became  more  violent  and  the  waves  higher, 
both  chains  parted,  and  the  Seigel  drove  upon  the  beach. 
Luckily  for  us  she  ended  on  sand,  so  we  had  a  chance  to 
save  our  clothes,  food,  and  some  other  supplies  before  she 
broke  up,  only  an  hour  after  she  struck.  She  had  seen 
her  best  days,  and  could  not  stand  much  pounding. 

"There  v/e  were,  our  venture,  which  had  promised  so 
much,  ended  in  wreck;  ourselves  on  a  desert  island,  with 
prospects  of  rescue  not  the  brightest.  We  did  find 
shelter." — ^This  was  in  a  house  of  redwood,  roofed  with 
redwood  shingles,  built  thirty  years  or  so  before  for  Ameri- 
can scientists  who  had  come  to  Midway  to  observe  a 
transit  of  Venus.  That  the  structure  was  still  in  good 
condition  speaks  much  for  the  wood. 

"In  the  house  we  took  up  our  quarters,"  Jorgensen  went 
on.  "We  would  have  been  comfortable  enough  if  we 
could  have  agreed.  But  in  our  idleness  we  couldn't  keep 
from  bickering.  Our  quarrels  ended  seriously  and 
strangely.  One  of  the  crew,  an  old  man,  Peter  Larkin, 
went  fishing  with  dynamite.  I  suppose  he  forgot  himself 
as  he  watched  the  movements  of  a  shoal  of  fish ;  or  maybe 
the  fuse  was  poor." — Could  such  a  thing  have  been? 
Is  it  possible  that  some  manufacturer  did  ship  fourth-rate 
fuse  to  Hawaii? — fuse  that  would  burn  slyly  down  a  side 
or  shoot  like  a  rocket  from  hell  through  the  center  and 
cost  some  earnest  dynamiter  of  fish  an  irreplaceable  hand? 

"Peter  Larkin  lost  a  hand,  Cameron,"  said  Jorgensen. 
"It  was  torn  to  shreds.    Not  pretty,  that  stump.  We 
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dressed  it  as  well  as  we  could;  yet  we  were  no  surgeons. 
In  spite  of  our  bungling,  Larkin  seemed  to  be  getting  on 
well,  although  he  did  complain  much,  as  almost  any  one 
would.  One  afternoon,  when  his  pain  was  great,  he 
groaned  and  screamed.  This  seemed  the  last  straw  to 
Jacobson,  who  acted  as  captain.  Til  soon  fix  him!'  said 
Jacobson  savagely.  He  got  a  dose  of  something  for  Larkin 
from  the  medicine  chest.  Immediately  after  swallowing  it 
Larkin  began  to  cry  that  his  stomach  was  afire.  For  two 
hours  he  yelled  and  writhed.  Then  he  died.  He  wouldn't 
bother  Jacobson  any  more.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  captain  poisoned  him.  What  do  you  think,  Cam- 
eron.^" "I  can  form  no  opinion,  Jorgensen,"  said  I;  "go 
on  with  your  story." 

"After  Larkin's  death,"  Jorgensen  resumed,  "a  Dane 
named  Brown  hinted  before  Jacobson  that  Larkin  had 
been  poisoned;  but  the  captain  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
One  day,  however,  he  and  Brown  went  to  Eastern  Island; 
— and  the  captain  returned  alone.  To  our  questions  he 
replied  coolly  that  Brown  had  shot  himself  by  accident 
and  that  he  had  buried  the  body  where  it  fell.  Of  course 
I  suspected  murder,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  learn  the 
truth.  On  the  next  day  I  went  to  Eastern  Island  with 
Jacobson  and  a  German  boy.  The  captain  showed  me  the 
grave;  I  dug  up  the  body,  keeping  a  weather  eye  on 
Jacobson  as  I  did  so;  pulled  the  corpse  from  the  pit, 
scraped  off  the  sand  that  stuck  to  it,  and  searched  for  a 
wound.  It  was  a  bullet  hole — in  the  back  of  the  head. 
No  man  can  shoot  himself  from  behind,  Cameron.  Jacob- 
son  looked  on  indifferently  " 

I  myself  have  never  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  cap- 
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tain's  bearing  iu  this  ghastly  ordeal:  accompanying  Jor- 
gensen  to  the  islet,  indicating  the  grave,  waiting  while  the 
corpse  was  disinterred,  an  examination  made,  and  that 
conclusive  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  the  head  disclosed. 
And  this  "indifferently"!  What  assumption  shall  illumine 
this  tenebrous  affair?    God  alone  knows  the  truth. 

"Jacobson  looked  on  indifferently,"  said  Jorgensen,  "as 
I  scraped  the  sand  from  the  body,  looked  it  over,  and 
buried  it  the  second  time.    I  said  nothing.    The  fact  is, 


Cameron,  that  I  was  in  deathly  fear  of  the  skipper."  Yet 
the  reader  may  retort  that  Jorgensen  had  courage  to 
uncover  the  corpse  and  expose  that  tiny  break  in  the  skull 
through  which  brain  and  life  had  oozed.  What  is  truth? 
Pilate  asked  the  same  question. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  that  had  occurred,  Jorgensen 
and  Jacobson  several  days  afterward  crossed  once  more  to 
Eastern  Island,  this  time  to  get  eggs,  since  there  were 
none  on  Sand  Island,  all  the  sea  fowl,  frigate  birds  and 
gonies  excepted,  having  flown  to  sea,  not  to  return  for 
nesting  until  November.  "When  I  had  gathered  many 
eggs,"  Jorgensen's  tale  ran,  "I  sauntered  to  the  boat  and 
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sat  waiting  for  Jacobson.  He  did  not  return;  I  searched 
for  him:  no  trace  could  I  find.  I  returned  bewildered  to 
Sand  Island  and  reported  his  disappearance.  To  my 
horror  my  shipmates  accused  me  of  murder.  I  protested 
my  innocence;  but  they  roared  me  down. 

"On  the  next  day  all  went  to  Eastern  Island  to  search 
for  Jacobson.  It  seemed  that  he  had  vanished  into  the 
air.  And  while  I  was  hunting  for  the  captain  the  others 
cleared  out,  leaving  me  without  food  and  water — which 
on  Eastern  Island  is  unfit  to  drink — and  with  no  means  of 
kindling  a  fire.  My  mates,  besides,  knew  I  could  not 
swim:  they  had  left  me  there  to  die. 

"It  appeared  impossible  for  me  to  cross  to  Sand  Island, 
though  I  almost  went  crazy  racking  my  mind  for  a  way  of 
escape.  Finally  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  tie  to- 
gether some  drift  logs,  which  had  been  washed  above  high 
water,  and  so  make  a  raft.  But  where  could  I  get  lash- 
ings? I  wondered,  too,  whether  I  could  move  the  logs 
to  the  water.  After  a  terrible  struggle  I  managed  to  roll, 
drag,  and  slide  them  over  the  sand — the  hardest  work  I 
ever  did.  With  my  suspenders  and  strips  torn  from  my 
clothes  I  bound  the  logs  together;  with  a  light  piece  of 
wood  as  a  paddle  I  began  my  voyage  across  the  lagoon. 
I  made  good  progress  until  I  was  halfway;  then  a  breeze 
kicked  up  a  choppy  sea  and  held  me  back.  Soon  the  raft 
grew  logy;  next  the  lashings  parted,  leaving  me  with  a 
single  log  and  it  well  submerged. 

"Sick  with  terror, — that's  what  I  was,  Cameron,  when  I 
thought  that  the  lagoon  was  full  of  sharks.  How  I  got 
to  the  beach  I  don't  know.  It  was  after  an  effort  so  fear- 
ful that  I  fainted.    Not  until  late  afternoon  did  I  come 
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to.  I  found  myself  on  the  sand,  barely  clear  of  the  water, 
unable  to  rise  to  my  feet.  When  I  could  get  up,  after  lying 
there  for  a  long  time,  I  still  had  to  fight  off  a  deadly  fit  of 
dizziness,  which  left  my  head  aching  horribly  and  spinning 
like  a  top.  If  you  had  seen  me  on  my  way  to  the  cottage 
you'd  have  thought  I  was  drunk.  That's  how  I  was  stag- 
gering. My  brain  burned  with  hate  of  my  shipmates.  At 
that  time  I  had  a  mind  to  kill  them  all.  That  would  have 
been  no  crime;  only  just  punishment  for  their  attempt  to 
murder  me  with  starvation  and  thirst.  Little  by  little 
I  reeled  toward  the  house;  stopped  often  to  rest; — and 
went  on. 

"Within  the  hut  I  could  hear  the  others  talking  and 
laughing,  no  doubt  because  they  had  been  so  clever  in 
tricking  me.  Bursting  upon  them,  I  took  them  completely 
aback,  so  little  had  they  imagined  I  could  escape.  Before 
they  could  recover  from  their  astonishment  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  rifle  in  a  corner;  I  leapt  for  it  and  brought 
it  to  bear.  Not  to  kill  any  one, — I  was  cooler  then;  just 
to  frighten  the  cowards.  That  I  certainly  did;  they  sat 
paralyzed.  Only  when  I  demanded  their  reasons  for  aban- 
doning me  did  they  speak.  They  were,  said  they,  not  safe 
with  me.  'Fools  and  cowards!'  said  I.  'So  many,  to  be 
afraid  of  one!  Here  is  my  rifle.  Take  it.'  And  I  handed 
over  the  weapon.  'I'll  harm  no  one.  For  God's  sake, 
behave  like  men!' 

"Some  days  afterward  we  fitted  out  a  boat  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Marshall  Islands,  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant.  It 
had  drifted  on  shore,  probably  from  a  wreck; — the  name 
Dunotter  Castle  was  on  the  stern.  It  was  a  strong, 
clincher-built,  double-ended  boat,  only  slightly  damaged." 
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"The  Dunotter  Castle,"  I  was  able  to  inform  Jorgensen, 
"was  lost  on  Ocean  Island,  fifty-five  miles  westward,  about 
two  years  ago."  "A  fortunate  wreck  for  us,"  he  remarked. 
"I  repaired  the  boat  and  strengthened  it  thoroughly  to 
withstand  heavy  weather;  in  fact,  I  made  it  strong  enough 
to  sail  around  the  world. 

"But  when  everything  was  ready  my  shipmates  said  that 
I  could  not  go  in  the  boat.  I  was  too  dangerous!  This 
was  staggering.  I  begged  not  to  be  left  behind;  I  prayed 
to  them; — they  would  not  listen.  I  even  offered  to  let 
them  tie  me  hand  and  foot  and  keep  me  bound  during 
the  voyage.  Nothing  moved  them.  One  evening  they 
started  without  me;  but  anchored  a  short  distance  from 
shore  and  next  morning  made  an  early  departure.  During 
the  night  I  searched  madly  for  a  punt  we  had  used  in 
good  weather,  with  the  aim  of  paddling  out  to  the  boat  for 
one  last  appeal.  Not  a  trace  of  the  punt  could  I  find.  No 
wonder:  a  few  days  afterward  I  ran  across  it,  filled  with 
stones  and  sunk  by  those  devils  of  men.  They  had  over- 
looked nothing;  and  I — what  a  fool!  How  I  damned  my- 
self for  surrendering  my  rifle!  Twice  those  fiends  had 
tried  to  murder  me.  There'll  be  a  pretty  score  to  settle  if 
ever  we  meet. 

"Here  was  I,  left  with  only  a  few  boxes  of  matches; — 
everything  else  had  been  taken.  What  would  become  of 
me?  Would  a  vessel  find  me  before  I  died?  Would  I  go 
crazy?  How  can  I  describe  my  hopes  and  fears?  My 
mind  was  a  hell  while  I  wandered  all  day  about  the 
island,  muttering  and  cursing,  to  return  to  the  house  at 
night,  then  to  fall  exhausted,  yet  unable  to  sleep.  Finally 
I  became  seriously  ill.    How  long  I  remained  so  I  can't 
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say.  I  must  have  been  dehrious  for  quite  a  time;  my 
calendar,  at  least,  is  out  nine  days  as  compared  with  yours. 
Then  my  recovery  was  slow.  My  food,  nothing  more  than 
sea  birds  and  their  eggs,  helped  me  little  to  rally.  Weak 
as  I  was,  I  could  hardly  search  for  anything  to  eat.  Even 
after  I  grew  better  I  felt  impelled  to  kill  myself.  Time 
and  time  again  I  debated  suicide.  In  the  end,  after  harder 
and  more  sensible  thinking,  I  decided  that  I  needed 
work. 

'*What  better  job  could  I  do  than  repair  and  strengthen 
the  dwelling  house  for  the  winter?  I  could  get  material 
from  some  lighters,  though  they  were  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  house  and  were  almost  buried  in  drift- 
ing sand."  "Those  lighters,  Jorgensen,"  I  interposed, 
"were  left  here  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  or 
more  probably  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Saginaw,  which  was  sent 
from  the  States  to  deepen  a  channel  through  the  reef,  so 
that  the  Pacific  Mail  could  use  Midway  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion. The  Saginaiu  was  lost  on  Ocean  Island  in  1870.  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  that  some  of  the  crew  went  in  a 
small  boat  to  Kauai.  But  all  the  men  except  one  were 
drowned  when  the  boat  capsized.  That  lone  survivor  got 
word  of  the  wreck  to  Honolulu,  and  the  crew  were  res- 
cued" (Note  26). 

"To  keep  my  hands  and  mind  occupied,"  Jorgensen 
resumed,  "I  decided  to  build  a  veranda  about  the  hut. 
My  first  task  was  to  clear  sand  from  the  lighters.  This 
proved  I  was  far  from  well.  Still  I  carried  on,  increasing 
my  work  as  I  improved,  until  I  was  able  to  go  a  full  day 
without  tiring.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  trudge  in  yielding 
sand  between  the  hut  and  the  lighters ;  that,  however,  was 
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only  the  beginning.  Clearing  away  the  sand  was  no  easy 
job;  then  came  the  hard  task  of  dismantling  the  lighters 
with  the  few  tools  I  had.  Once  the  planks  were  off,  I 
still  had  to  get  them  to  the  house.  They  were  two  by  ten 
inches  by  twenty  feet  long;  heavy,  and  they  taxed  my 
strength,  though  I  am  not  a  weak  man.  Yet  I  stuck  to 
the  work  until  I  had  the  material  I  needed. — All  this 
time,  Cameron,  I  had  observed  one  day  as  Sunday:  I 
needed  rest  and  also  set  apart  the  day  for  giving  thanks 
that  I  had  been  saved  from  death.  Now  I  know  that  this 
'Sunday'  fell  on  a  week  day.  But  God  would  not  hold 
such  a  mistake  against  me. 

"Construction  of  a  veranda  went  forward  as  well  as  a 
one-man  gang  could  manage.  I  lost  no  time.  Eight-hour 
day!  I  worked  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  slept, — God,  Cam- 
eron, how  I  slept!  Well,  you  saw  the  veranda.  What  do 
you  think  of  it.^" 

"An  excellent  job,"  said  1.  "It  took  muscle.  Vol- 
untary slavery,  that  task  was.  But  you  knew  you  would 
be  snugger  and  safer  in  the  westerly  gales  of  winter. 
How  did  you  manage  for  food.^" 

"Fairly  well,"  replied  the  castaway.  "Sea  birds  were 
plentiful.  The  breasts  of  frigate  birds  are  very  good,  a 
fair  substitute  for  beefsteak,  tender  when  cooked;  for  a 
change,  delicious  grilled.  I  easily  caught  the  fowl  and 
also  fish,  which  I  had  in  great  variety.  They  were  tasty 
boiled,  fried,  roasted,  or  steamed.  Nor  did  I  lack  eggs. 
A  soup  to  smack  your  lips  over  can  be  made  from  small 
birds,  which  I  snared,  with  well-beaten  eggs  added  when 
the  liquid  was  slightly  cooled.    Fish  soup  I  made  after 
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the  same  recipe.  As  for  the  eggs  alone: — sometimes  I 
boiled  them,  or  fried  or  roasted  them;  or  again  made  them 
into  a  pancake  on  a  frying  pan  improvised  from  an  old 
shovel.  Tea  and  coffee  consisted  of  beaten  eggs  in  hot 
water." 

"You're  a  first-rate  carpenter,"  I  remarked,  "and  an 
excellent  cook.  Many  men  have  died  of  scurvy  on  fare 
no  different  from  yours." 

"My  good  health,"  Jorgensen  explained,  "is  due  to 
work — to  that  and  not  worrying  after  the  first  few  weeks. 
My  one  trouble  was  a  shortage  of  matches.  How  to  use 
few  was  my  special  study.  But  with  much  driftwood 
and  coal  [also  left  on  Midway  by  the  Pacific  Mail  or 
the  Sagmaw^  I  seldom  let  the  fire  die.  Each  night  I 
banked  it;  in  the  morning  a  little  raking  started  a 
blaze. 

"When  the  veranda  was  done  I  put  in  a  stock  of  eggs, 
for  there  would  be  many  bad  days  during  the  winter  when 
I  couldn't  forage.  About  the  first  of  November  the  gonies 
returned  to  rest.  Each  hen  laid  two  or  three  eggs,  a  trifle 
short  of  a  pound  in  weight,  one  of  which  she  ate  while  she 
was  hatching  her  chicks.  If  the  eggs  were  taken  she 
would  lay  one  or  two  more,  but  smaller.  Trouble  enough 
I  made  for  the  birds.  In  November  alone  I  stored  more 
than  ten  thousand  eggs,  and  have  almost  that  many  in 
the  house  to-day  [January],  packed  in  dry  leaves  in  boxes. 
You  may  see  and  taste  some  to-morrow.  I  think  they  are 
all  right;  at  least  they  kept  me  from  going  hungry  at 
times,  and  they  always  gave  me  a  change  from  fish  and 
birds. 
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"By  the  time  the  Wandering  Minstrel  hove  in  sight  I 
was  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.  Things  were 
a  bit  trying  in  bad  weather,  when  I  couldn't  work.  Then 
my  single  amusement  was  a  rat,  the  only  one  on  the 
island.  He  was  as  lonesome  as  I;  and  we  became 
fast  friends.  He  ate  from  my  hand  without  fear;  and 
he  and  I  held  long  conversations:  at  any  rate,  I  talked, 
and  he  as  a  listener  was  perfect,  for  he  never  inter- 
rupted. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you.  Soon  after 
the  boat  sailed  for  the  Marshalls  I  caught  a  shark,  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  cut  it  open  to  get  the  liver  for  lamp 
oil.  In  the  stomach  was  a  man's  shoe  with  the  foot  still 
inside  it.  The  boot,  I  knew,  was  Jacobson's.  He  had  been 
drowned,  I  suppose,  and  the  shark  had  eaten  him,  but 
hadn't  digested  the  leather  of  the  shoe.  Some  day  I'll 
show  you  where  the  foot  is  buried,  close  to  the  cottage." 

About  this  stage  sleep  overpowered  me.  How  long  Jor- 
gensen  talked  I  do  not  know.  Early  next  morning  he 
made  a  fresh  start;  I  was,  however,  too  busy  to  listen. 
One  thing  and  another  prevented  my  seeing  the  foot. 
For  that  matter  I  was  not  in  the  least  interested ;  and  the 
Dane  never  alluded  to  it  again. 

So  here  I  have  given  Jorgensen's  yarn  as  he  spun  it  in 
the  wardroom  of  the  British  bark  Wandering  Minstrel  at 
Welles  Harbor,  Midway  Island.  No  doubt  the  reader  will 
weigh  the  story  and  form  his  own  conclusions,  which  may 
be  modified  by  what  I  shall  say  later  of  Jorgensen.  This 
I  will  add  here:  Three  years  afterward  I  met  one  of  his 
shipmates  in  the  Marshall  group.    He  laid  all  the  respon- 
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sibility  on  Jorgensen;  yet  closed  like  a  clam  when  I  asked 
him  some  pertinent  questions.  I  told  him  that  Jorgensen 
was  in  the  archipelago  and  would  certainly  kill  him  should 
they  meet;  for  my  part,  I  concluded,  I  would  not  blame 
the  Dane  in  the  least  (Note  27). 
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AT  MIDWAY  THE  "MINSTREL"  ENDS  HER  WANDERINGS,  AND 
MINE  LIKEWISE  PAUSE  UNEXPECTEDLY 

On  the  day  after  Jorgensen  told  his  story  Walker  and 
I  made  a  surveying  cruise  in  our  steam  launch  to  Eastern 
Island  and  about  the  lagoon.  Thus  familiarized  with 
Midway  and  its  reefs,  we  began  to  land  gear  for  shark- 
fishing.  Hanker  being  in  charge  of  one  boat  and  Jorgensen 
of  another.  We  took  ashore  a  great  quantity  of  thin 
boards  and  scantlings,  which  we  intended  to  use  in  build- 
ing sheds;  two  fifty-gallon  pots  for  trying  out  sharks' 
livers;  a  few  hundred  knocked-down  barrels  for  oil;  a 
blacksmith's  forge  and  grindstone;  and  innumerable  other 
articles  necessary  and  unnecessary.  All  hands  pitched  to 
this  preparatory  work,  eager  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
sharks;  and  while  we  were  working,  Walker  and  his 
family  went  picnicking  in  the  launch. 

After  such  an  excursion  Walker  rushed  on  board  in 
high  excitement.  "Our  fortunes  are  made,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron!" he  exclaimed.   "Get  rakes,  with  nets  attached,  ready 
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at  once.  The  whole  bottom  of  the  lagoon  is  swarming 
with  beach  la  mar!"  Now  at  that  time  beach  la  mar  was 
worth  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  in  the  markets  of 
China,  where  it  was,  and  still  is,  highly  esteemed  as  an 
ingredient  of  a  delicious  soup.  But  I  knew  that  scarcely 
any  beach  la  mar  was  to  be  found  at  Midway;  neverthe- 
less I  had  equipment  prepared,  with  which  Walker  began 
his  hunt.  After  a  half  day  he  and  his  fishermen  returned 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ordinary  sea  slugs,  worth  pos- 
sibly ten  cents  a  hundredweight  as  fertilizer.  In  order  to 
convince  him  of  his  mistake  I  asked,  and  with  difficulty 
won,  permission  to  make  an  expedition  of  my  own.  For  a 
whole  day  I  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  entire  lagoon; 
my  spoil  was  a  half  dozen  specimens  of  true  beach  la  mar. 
Yes,  Walker  at  length  admitted,  he  had  been  wrong. 

In  general  everything  was  running  smoothly:  the  men 
were  contented,  they  had  plenty  of  eggs,  fish,  and  turtle 
flesh  in  addition  to  usual  ship's  rations;  they  obeyed  orders 
willingly;  and  all  of  us  were  anxious  to  begin  our  fish- 
ing. A  dwindling  store  of  water  did  not  inconvenience 
us,  for  by  sinking  headless  barrels  in  the  sand  we  got  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  Indeed,  fresh  water  could  be  found 
in  the  sand  beach  only  ten  feet  from  the  salt  tide. 

But  all  could  not  possibly  go  well  for  long.  One 
morning,  in  an  altercation  with  Walker,  Hanker  used 
vigorous  language  and  added  a  few  pointed  and  truthful 
accusations.  Goaded  to  fury.  Walker  shouted,  "Bring  the 
handcuffs,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  put  this  man  in  irons!" 
"Here  you  are,  Captain  Walker,"  said  I,  handing  him  the 
irons  but  never  dreaming  that  he  would  carry  out  his 
threat  or  that  Hanker  would  submit  to  such  degradation. 
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To  my  stark  amazement,  however,  the  second  mate  meekly 
extended  his  hands;  nor  did  he  make  the  slightest  protest 
as  the  captain  snapped  the  handcuffs  to  his  wrists.  "Take 
him  forward,"  Walker  ordered  me.  ''He's  no  longer  sec- 
ond officer.  Confine  him  in  the  f orepeak ;  secure  the  door. 
I'll  teach  him  who  is  master."  Without  a  word  Hanker 
walked  forward  and  descended  into  the  forepeak,  where 
he  seated  himself  to  brood  over  his  misfortunes.  'Til  be 
damned  if  I  lock  the  door,"  said  I  to  him.  "Give  me  your 
word  that  you'll  not  go  on  deck  to  raise  hell  with  Walker." 

When  Hanker  had  pledged  himself  to  make  no  trouble 
I  went  aft  to  remonstrate  with  the  skipper  and  to  urge 
that  he  release  the  mate.  The  only  reply  I  could  get  was 
that  irons  and  imprisonment  were  necessary  for  discipline. 
"Why  not  note  the  trouble  in  the  log?"  I  demanded. 
"Why  not  send  Hanker  to  his  room  as  punishment  for 
insubordination?  He  did  not  use  threatening  language; 
he  is  not  a  dangerous  person.  He'll  never  be  able  to 
control  the  crew  again."  "He's  no  longer  an  officer," 
retorted  Walker.   "I'll  appoint  Jorgensen  m  his  place." 

Taken  aback  though  I  was  by  such  summary  disrating, 
I  continued  to  argue  with  Walker  and  at  length  won  his 
engagement  to  free  Hanker  if  the  mate  would  apologize; 
but  this  Hanker  steadfastly  refused  to  do.  "He'll  wish 
himself  in  hell  before  I'm  through  with  him!"  cried  the 
skipper.  Having  expressed  himself  thus  kindly,  Walker 
rushed  below,  to  return  with  a  fathom  of  quarter-inch 
chain,  which  he  ordered  me  to  put  about  the  prisoner's 
ankles  and  secure  to  a  stanchion.  "I  deliberately  refuse," 
said  I.  "There  go  your  chain  lashings  overboard.  Do 
your  own  dirty  work."    Surprised  into  speechlessness,  the 
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skipper  went  below  and  did  not  reappear  that  day.  Next 
morning  he  greeted  me  cordially; — neither  of  us  alluded 
to  Hanker. 

Jorgensen  proved  himself  a  hard  v/orker  and  an  efficient 
second  mate.  With  his  assistance  the  work  of  landing 
gear  proceeded  expeditiously.  During  most  of  January 
and  the  first  part  of  February  we  were  busy  preparing 
for  our  great  sharking  venture.  Except  for  occasional  rain 
and  wind  the  weather  continued  good;  but  Jorgensen 
warned  us  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  in  Welles 
Harbor  too  long;  and  I  decided  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could  get  the  vessel  into  the  lagoon,  where  we  might 
moor  in  safety.  Between  us  and  a  satisfactory  anchorage 
were  many  rocks  above  and  below  water;  still  I  believed 
that  I  could  find  a  passage.  A  survey  disclosed  sufficient 
water  for  the  Minstrel.  Little  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended in  calm  weather  and  a  smooth  sea,  provided  only 
that  the  craft  was  handled  properly.  Apparently  im- 
pressed,  even  elated,  when  I  reported  my  findings,  Walker 
decided  to  move  into  the  lagoon  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Favored  by  good  weather,  we  landed  all  gear  safely;  then 
began  to  build  sheds  and  assemble  our  knocked-down 
barrels.  Yet  I  did  not  neglect  to  impress  upon  Walker 
the  urgency  of  changing  our  berth.  Finally,  after  much 
persuasion,  I  won  his  grudging  consent.  Early  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  weather  was  quite  good,  we  raised  steam 
in  the  launch,  hove  the  anchors,  and  with  me  in  the 
launch  as  pilot,  began  to  tow  the  Minstrel  into  the  lagoon. 
Everything  was  propitious:  not  a  breath  of  wind  blew; 
not  a  ripple  flecked  the  water.  We  were  making  good 
headway,  to  my  gratification,  when  Walker  dropped 
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anchor  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  not  content  with  that, 
permitted  too  much  chain  to  run  out  and  thus  left  a  foul 
moor.  "It's  too  risky,"  he  said  when  I  asked  why  he  had 
anchored.  'Tve  decided  to  remain  in  Welles  Harbor." 
Knowing  that  argument  was  useless,  I  contented  myself 
with  warning  him  of  probable  disaster.  We  then  swung 
the  vessel's  head  and  dropped  the  second  anchor,  after 
which  I  called  Walker's  attention  to  the  length  of  chain 
that  had  run  out  with  the  first.  "Nonsense!"  he  ex- 
claimed.   "The  anchor  isn't  foul." 

Within  tv/o  days  stormy  weather  opened.  In  a  heavy 
swell  chains  and  windlass  were  subjected  to  hard  strains. 
Each  night  I  examined  the  windlass  to  make  sure  that  all 
was  well,  and  I  gave  the  boatswains  strict  instructions  to 
see  that  the  riding  pawls  were  in  place,  for  I  had  scarcely 
forgotten  that  Walker  had  unshipped  them  at  French 
Frigate  Shoals.  One  midnight  there  occurred  what  I  had 
dreaded  and  half  expected:  a  boatswain  called  me  to 
report  that  the  windlass  had  been  smashed.  It  was  indeed 
out  of  commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Al- 
though everything  had  been  in  order  when  I  went  below, 
the  riding  pawls  were  not  in  place:  the  captain,  the  boat- 
swain explained,  had  unshipped  them  and  had  ordered 
that  they  be  left  alone.  As  a  consequence  of  this  criminal 
folly  the  anchor  chains  were  run  out  to  the  bitter  ends, 
but  since  they  were  well  secured  and  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  dark  with  our  apology  for  a  crew,  I  went 
below  to  wait  sleeplessly  for  dawn. 

After  coffee  had  been  served  I  roused  the  men  out;  got 
two  coils  of  four-inch  Manila  rope,  each  of  four  hundred 
fathoms,  specially  made  for  the  Wandering  Minstrel  in 
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Hongkong;  and  with  three-  and  fourfold  purchase  blocks 
reeved  tackle  to  extend  from  the  waist  of  the  ship  on 
each  side  to  the  anchor  chains.  This  would  enable  us  to 
heave  in  superfluous  chain  and  would  ease  the  strain  on 
the  broken  windlass ;  and  the  considerable  give  and  take 
in  the  rope  enabled  the  vessel  to  ride  comfortably  enough. 
In  no  wise  put  out  by  the  mishap,  Walker  commended  me 
for  rigging  such  an  effective  riding  substitute.  Yet  I  felt 
sure  that  he  realized  I  had  penetrated  his  scheme,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  to  lose  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  book.  He  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  Hongkong;  of  that  I  am  convinced.  Already 
the  expedition  was  a  failure:  six  months  had  passed  of 
the  nine  he  allowed  himself ;  only  three  months  remained 
in  which  to  make  good  his  promises  of  fabulous  wealth. 
No  wonder  he  would  have  welcomed  a  fortunate  accident. 
But  did  he  merely  surmise  that  I  had  divined  his  plan? 
Not  at  all:  Walker  was  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  I 
thought.  That  came  within  a  few  days,  when  more 
moderate  weather  permitted  us  to  shorten  our  mooring 
chains.  While  this  was  being  done  my  fingers  were 
jammed  in  the  gear  because  Walker  gave  the  men  an 
unexpected  order  to  pull.  After  making  the  air  blue  I 
quit  work  for  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  skipper  sent 
a  box  of  cigars  as  a  peace  offering:  a  surprising  gift,  for 
in  the  morning  I  had  accused  him  pointblank  of  attempt- 
ing to  wreck  the  ship. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  had  better  weather,  but 
that  did  not  deter  Jorgensen,  a  born  pessimist,  from  pre- 
dicting disaster;  and  I  was  inclined  to  concur.  If  trouble 
arose  we  should  need  every  man.    That  consideration, 
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taken  with  Hanker's  increasing  despondenq^,  led  me  to 
beg  the  skipper  to  release  the  second  mate.  Walker,  how- 
ever, still  demanded  an  apology,  while  Hanker  was  deter- 
mined to  make  none.  Soon  he  developed  a  high  fever  and 
became  delirious.  Walker  refused  to  give  me  the  keys  to 
the  handcuffs;  he  did  surrender  when  I  threatened  to  cut 
the  irons  from  Hanker's  wrists.  I  freed  the  poor  devil: 
gave  him  a  dose  of  ship's  medicine  which  Walker  at  last 
let  me  have  after  first  pleading  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  prescribe;  and  all  in  all  I  made  Hanker  as  comfortable 
as  I  could.  Then  I  set  a  man  to  watch  him,  lest  he  harm 
himself  or  the  vessel.  Within  a  few  days,  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  be  up,  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  him  to  go  to  the  wardroom. 

Again  we  had  stormy  weather,  and  this  time  I  antici- 
pated a  prolonged  siege,  the  month  being  February,  a 
season  of  high  winds  in  the  latitude  of  Midway.  Increas- 
ing wind  and  sea  compelled  us  to  give  the  Minstrel  more 
chain  in  order  to  forestall  her  dragging  her  anchors,  inas- 
much as  a  flat  and  rocky  bottom,  covered  with  a  heavy  silt 
of  sand,  was  hardly  good  holding  ground.  A  gradually 
falling  barometer  and  the  actions  of  the  sea  birds,  which 
hung  about  the  island  and  would  not  put  to  sea,  foreboded 
weather  still  more  nasty.  For  it  we  took  every  possible 
precaution:  battened  down  the  hatches;  secured  the  steam 
launch  in  the  davits;  braced  the  yards  up  sharp;  over- 
hauled the  riding  tackle.  Notwithstandmg  these  precau- 
tions I  had  a  presentiment  that,  unless  a  miracle  inter- 
vened, the  Minstrel  would  come  to  grief.  Our  anchor- 
"  age  was  far  too  exposed  to  gales  from  the  northwest, 
which  prevailed  in  the  winter  months,  and  was  open  to 
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the  sweep  of  the  sea  through  the  channel  when  the  wind 
blew  from  that  quarter. 

Not  merely  a  high  gale  but  a  storm  of  typhoon  force 
was  forecast  by  the  barometer.  Soon  the  wind  was  strong 
enough  to  alarm  us,  for  less  than  two  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant a  reef  was  breaking  with  heavy  surf.  It  was  a  most 
disquieting  outlook:  should  the  vessel  drag  her  anchors 
at  night  she  would  pound  to  pieces  in  no  time,  and  all 
hands  certainly  would  perish.  Even  now  she  was  roll- 
ing hard,  broadside  to  the  seas,  since  a  strong  undertow, 
running  from  the  reef,  swung  her  stern  well  up  into  the 
wind.  To  her  sore  labor  the  weight  of  the  launch  con- 
tributed materially.  If  that  boat  was  lowered  into  the 
water  and  allowed  to  drift  over  the  reef  into  a  smooth  sea, 
where  we  could  anchor  it  with  a  tripping  rope,  the  ship 
would  be  immensely  relieved,  I  said  to  Walker.  His 
assent  given,  we  put  the  idea  into  successful  execution. 
Relieved  of  the  weight,  the  Minstrel  resumed  an  even 
keel  and  did  not  roll  so  hard.  But  this  was  merely  a 
palliative  and  no  remedy.  Our  situation,  as  a  blind  man 
could  see,  remained  most  grave.  With  all  available 
anchor  chain  paid  out  and  a  jagged  reef  dangerously 
close,  we  gazed  fascinated  into  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

Now  the  storm  was  blowing  with  hurricane  weight, 
accompanied  by  squalls  of  increasing  violence  which  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe,  seeing  that  "hurricane"  and 
"typhoon"  are  the  strongest  words  known  to  a  seaman. 
The  roar  of  the  surf,  coupled  with 


the  shrieking  of  the  wind  through 
the  rigging,  shattered  our  nerves. 
What  would  happen  at  night  we 
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could  only  conjecture.  Nothing  remained  for  us  to  do 
but  pray  that  the  anchors  and  chains  would  hold.  Yet 
we  apprehended  the  worst,  such  was  the  fury  of  the  blasts 
and  such  the  tremendous  force  of  the  gigantic  waves  roll- 
ing in  from  the  deep  sea. 

Then  the  skipper,  finally  realizing  that  we  were  in 
precarious  straits,  showed  the  white  feather.  "What  shall 
we  do?"  he  asked.  I  replied,  'The  vessel's  stern  is  well 
up  to  the  wind.  Set  the  lower  topsails,  slip  the  anchors, 
run  inside  the  lee  of  the  boulders,  where  the  water  is 
smooth,  and  drop  the  spare  anchor.  It  will  require  less 
than  a  half  hour.  After  that  the  ship  will  ride  in  safety." 
But  my  suggestion  appalled  him.  Was  it  too  daring? 
We  were  in  a  perilous  state.  With  a  ragged  reef,  foaming 
white  with  heavy  breakers,  on  our  lee,  we  had  to  attempt 
something  to  ward  off  a  closer  and  deadlier  acquaintance 
with  those  rocks.  After  much  consideration,  however. 
Walker  dismissed  my  plan  as  impossible  of  success  with 
our  crew.  ''Too  desperate,  Mr.  Cameron,"  he  added.  "I 
am  afraid  the  bark  would  sag  upon  the  reef  before  gaining 
headway."  In  answer  I  demanded,  "How  can  that  be? 
The  wind  is  in  her  favor;  as  soon  as  the  topsails  are 
sheeted  home  she  will  forge  ahead.  The  chains  are  all 
ready  to  unshackle.  Come,  make  the  attempt.  Let  me 
set  one  topsail  before  slipping  the  chains.  I'll  stake  my 
life  on  the  outcome."  Still  he  demurred:  "We  would 
drift  down  upon  the  reef  and  meet  with  the  very  ruin  we 
are  trying  to  avoid."  Further  discussion  was  useless,  for 
he  was  determined  not  to  try  what  I  firmly  believed  could 
be  accomplished,  aye,  and  was  ready  to  risk  all  our  souls, 
my  own  included,  on  the  result.   But  Walker  was  not  the 
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first  man  who  awaited  a  miracle;  and  I  was  the  last  to 
hope  that  God  would  save  those  who  made  no  effort  to 
help  themselves.  Surely  the  Deity  of  Storms  expects  man 
to  play  a  man's  part. 

Walker  rejected  my  expedients;  yet  he  himself,  press 
him  as  I  would,  had  nothing  to  offer.  'Then  for  God's 
sake,"  I  cried,  "run  to  the  sand  beach.  The  ship  will  not 
be  damaged  much  and  can  be  refloated  when  the  gale  has 
passed.  To  leeward  of  the  boulders  there  is  little  swell, 
not  sufficient  to  harm  her.  Slip  the  cables,  and  run!"  No 
man  of  decision  and  courage  would  have  hesitated.  But 
Walker  still  protested.  He  refused  to  attempt  everything 
that  promised  salvation:  he  and  he  alone  was  to  blame 
for  the  ensuing  catastrophe. 

No  signs  of  the  tempest's  abating  were  apparent:  the 
barometer  continued  to  fall;  the  Minstrel  labored  evet 
worse  in  the  huge  seas  that  hurled  themselves  into  the 
harbor;  outside,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the  ocean  was  a 
seething,  heaving  mass  of  white-crested  waves  that  broke 
furiously  on  a  long  expanse  of  shoals.  Again  at  dinner 
I  urged  Walker  to  adopt  one  or  another  of  my  plans. 
"You  see  that  the  weather  is  getting  worse,"  I  argued. 
"Not  yet  has  the  full  force  of  the  storm  struck  us.  When 
it  does,  mark  me!  the  anchors  can't  hold.  The  bark 
will  be  smashed  to  pieces  in  a  short  time.  I  would  give 
her  no  more  than  two  hours  after  she  struck.  God  help 
us  all  if  that  happened  at  night.  Not  one  would  be 
saved." 

Again  Walker  returned  an  uncompromising  negative, 
"One  other  course,  and  one  only,  remains,"  said  I  with 
all  the  finality  I  could  muster.    "Cut  away  the  masts. 
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With  them  over  the  side  the  bark  will  ride  out  the  storm." 
"My  God,  Mr.  Cameron!"  exclaimed  Walker.  "That  is  a 
last  resort  with  a  vengeance.  Some  of  the  crew  inevitably 
would  be  killed."  "Some  had  better  die  than  all,"  I 
countered.  "We  could  secure  the  spars.  Captain,  and 
give  the  vessel  a  jury  rig  afterward.  Grant  me  permission 
to  cut  away.  I  am  confident  that  none  of  the  men  would 
be  hurt.  Dismasting  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous. 
With  it  done,  even  though  the  vessel  should  drive  upon 
the  reef, — as  I  don't  believe  she  would, — the  hull,  re- 
lieved of  the  strain  of  the  masts  and  yards,  would  hold 
together  long  enough  for  us  to  take  to  the  boats." 

Receiving  his  unqualified  rejection  of  this  plan,  because, 
said  he,  'we  might  weather  the  storm,"  I  went  below  for 
a  smoke.  Jorgensen's  renewed  croakings  of  disaster  rang 
in  my  ears  as  I  began  my  watch  on  deck. 
Ominously  the  night  opened.  One  squall  on 
the  heels  of  another  tore  through  the  rigging, 
while  amid  their  wail  arose  the  unbroken  roar 
of  the  surf  upon  the  reefs.  What  a  night! 
— and  a  long  one,  for  I  had  no  sleep.  It  was 
as  black  as  "the  Earl  of  Hell's  riding  boots," 
except  when  prodigious  flashes  of  lightning 
disclosed  a  scene  wild  enough  to  terrify  the 
most  courageous. 

At  daybreak  on  February  8,  1888,  the  wind 
was  extremely  severe.  Spindrift,  driving  be- 
fore it,  stung  our  faces  like  hail.  Still  the 
barometer  fell,  until  the  sole  question  seemed 
to  be  how  long  our  anchors  would  hold,  not 
whether  they  would;  but  at  dawn  the  lead  line 
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showed  that  the  Minstrel  had  not  dragged  from  her  posi- 
tion of  the  night.  That  and  the  day,  thougii  feeble  and 
wan  in  a  world  of  raging  tempest,  cheered  me  immensely. 
Different  indeed  is  a  man  under  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
the  same  man  at  night,  when  terrors  are  hidden  and  mag- 
nified. 

As  the  weak  daybreak  waxed,  the  wind  blew  with 
renewed  fury;  seemingly  in  accord  the  breakers  mounted 
to  overwhelm  us:  storm  and  sea  gathered  to  annihilate 
the  Wandering  Minstrel.  To  my  dismay  the  lead  line 
now  showed  that  our  position  was  appreciably  altered. 
Therefore  I  ordered  the  cook  to  hurry  breakfast,  and  told 
the  men  that  the  meal  would  be  our  last  on  the  vessel  and 
that  they  should  stow  away  plenty  of  food;  but  the  poor 
dolts,  instead  of  doing  that,  went  to  pack  their  kits, — 
which  they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind.  How  strange 
that  a  man  should  risk  his  life  for  a  little  trash  when  the 
world  overflows  with  trash  to  be  had  for  the  taking! 
Greatly  agitated,  the  captain  appeared  on  deck;  his 
courage,  however,  was  raised  when  he  handled  the  lead 
line  and  detected  no  movement  of  the  ship.  But  a  brief 
abatement  in  the  high  severity  of  the  storm  misled  him; 
and  I,  completely  disgusted,  made  no  response  to  his 
optimistic  report. 

On  the  heels  of  that  lull  a  rain  squall  of  cyclonic  fury 
burst  upon  us.  Heavy  black  clouds,  close  overhead, 
twisted  and  hurtled  down  to  leeward,  turning  the  dim  day 
into  a  sullen  dusk.  "Now  for  it!"  I  ejaculated.  "The 
Minstrel  can't  stand  this!"  Even  as  the  thought  ran 
through  my  mind  the  bark  bumped  and  shivered  from 
stem  to  stern,  while  her  masts  and  yards  whipped  like 
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cane  in  all  directions.  Wave  after  wave,  roaring  from 
the  sea,  drove  us  ever  closer  to  the  reef,  and  after  each 
heave  the  Mhistrel  pounded  hard.  She  was  doomed,  yet 
we  could  do  nothing  to  save  her;  we  could  hardly  lift  a 
finger  to  save  ourselves  until  the  hull,  by  fixing  itself 
solidly  on  the  rocks,  should  give  us  a  lee  for  launching  the 
boats.  In  such  circumstances  I  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  do  than  stand  in  a  sheltered  place  and  watch  my 
predictions  of  catastrophe  being  borne  out  to  the  letter. 

Walker  rushed  forward  with  an  infantile  question: 
"What  are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Cameron.^  She's  struck!" 
"Save  lives!"  said  I;  "save  lives,  you  damned  idiot!" 
"Oh,"  he  wailed,  "how  can  we?  No  boat  could  live  in 
that  surf."  "Captain  Walker,  what  other  chance  have 
we?"  I  inquired.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "the  weather  might 
moderate  before  the  vessel  broke  up.  I  prefer  to  remain 
on  board  rather  than  risk  landing  in  a  boat."  "Yes,"  said 
I  most  softly,  "and  Elijah  may  carry  you  aloft  in  a  feather 
bed.  Listen  to  me,  Captain  Walker,"  I  barked,  "the  ves- 
sel will  be  in  pieces  before  many  hours  have  passed.  Go 
immediately  and  assist  your  wife  and  children  to  get  ready 
to  leave  the  ship.  They  must  go  ashore  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  now  have  a  good  opportunity,  for  the  ship  is  well  up 
on  the  reef  with  a  smooth  sea  on  the  port  side." 

Even  then  he  hesitated;  so  I  ordered  him  to  start,  then 
caught  him  by  the  shoulders  and  propelled  him  aft. 
Lying  broadside  to  the  reef,  the  ship  did  offer  an  excellent 
lee  and  gave  us  the  best  possible  shelter  for  launching 
the  boats.  "Pack  only  useful  articles,"  I  called  after 
Walker's  retreating  form.  "We  can't  overload  the  boat." 
At  the  same  time  I  instructed  Jorgensen  to  place  a  bag  of 
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biscuit  in  the  craft.  This  he  did; — and  the  imbecile  of  a 
captain  threw  it  out  to  make  room  for  something  of  far 
less  value. 

When  the  boat  was  ready  I  ran  to  the  cabin  to  prod 
the  Walkers.  Delay  was  becoming  dangerous,  what  with 
seas  sweeping  the  weather  bulwarks  and  the  wind  casting 
spray  above  the  top  mastheads.  On  the  steps  to  the  cabin 
I  met  the  skipper.  "My  wife  insists  that  I  accompany  her 
and  the  children,"  he  informed  me.  "You  can  go  to  hell 
for  all  I  care,"  said  I;  "my  one  concern  is  for  your  family." 
I  succeeded  in  getting  them  into  the  boat,  and  Walker 
followed;  the  men,  however,  refused  to  start  without  me. 
I  agreed  to  go ;  but  leapt  back  to  the  Minstrel  as  the  lines 
were  cast  off;  and  once  under  way  the  boat  could  not 
return.  Even  as  it  left  the  ship's  side  Walker  gave  me 
some  final  instructions,  senseless  like  the  rest.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  craft  met  the  surf  and  then,  thank  God,  his 
voice  at  last  was  drowned. 

Our  other  boats,  which  offered  the  only  salvation  for 
those  who  remained  aboard,  were  on  the  weather  side,  ex- 
posed to  the  storm.  To  get  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  lee 
side  was  difficult;  it  entailed  the  hardest  driving  of  the 
terrified  crew.  When  the  boats  had  been  moved  a  more 
trying  time  began.  Scared  out  of  their  wits,  the  men 
were  unable  to  help  themselves,  even  to  carry  out  my 
orders  except  under  threats,  some  of  which  I  had  to  put 
into  execution.  That  I  also  was  frightened  I  confess  now, 
but  I  was  too  proud  to  let  any  one  suspect  the  truth  then. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave  the  ship  it  occurred  to  me 
that  tobacco  would  be  relished  on  shore,  and  I  ordered  a 
Chinese  boy,  whom  I  had  christened  Moses,  to  fetch  a 
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box  from  the  storeroom.  He  returned  without  any:  the 
storeroom,  said  he,  was  flooded.  "Come,  come,  Moses," 
I  chided  him;  "make  look-see."  Sure  enough,  the  room 
was  full  of  water,  while  boxes  were  washing  about  as 
the  vessel  reeled.  Hazardous  indeed  it  was  to  secure  any- 
thing except  tobacco,  but  that  I  was  determined  to  have. 
"Go  ahead,  Moses,"  I  encouraged  him;  "can  do.  I  look 
out  for  you."  "No  can,"  he  wailed  in  mortal  terror; 
"s'pose  go,  me  makee  die."  "You  makee  die,  s'pose  you 
no  go,"  I  retorted  grimly.  Then  I  threw  him  into  the 
maelstrom.  He  emerged  with  a  box  of  tobacco,  on  which, 
I  suppose,  he  had  happened  to  fix  a  grip  of  death.  For- 
tunately he  was  not  injured.  I  relieved  him  of  the 
precious  package;  nor  did  I  fail  to  praise  him  for  his  in- 
voluntary courage.  "You  velly  smart  fellow,  Moses." 
That  tobacco  was  all  I  myself  took  from  the  wreck,  except 
for  the  clothing  I  wore,  and  it  was  in  ribbons  when  I 
landed;  but  Jorgensen,  foreseeing  that  I  would  be  occupied 
with  the  crew,  packed  with  his  own  effects  some  of  mine, 
including  my  sextant.  Within  a  few  months  it  was  to  be 
useful  enough. 

By  this  time  the  storm  was  howling  fiercer;  the  seas 
were  rolling  on  board  in  greater  volume;  the  surf  arose 
higher  and  blew,  before  harder  blasts  of  wind,  in  a  solid 
smother  of  foam  between  us  and  the  beach.  No  man 
could  have  said  where  air  left  off  and  water  began.  At 
any  moment  it  seemed  that  the  masts  must  go,  while  the 
aged  vessel's  hull  groaned  in  torment  even  above  the 
tempest.  Hurry  was  the  order  of  the  day,  but  difficult  to 
carry  out,  for  the  crew,  seized  with  blue  funk,  sat  on  their 
boxes  like  so  many  sick  monkeys. 
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Although  he  was  not  fully  recovered,  Hanker  assisted 
in  getting  the  boats  alongside  without  one  being  smashed 
— a  difficult  proceeding;  and  he  also  volunteered  to  handle 
one  of  the  craft  (Note  28).  Off  we  started,  my  boat  in 
the  lead.  My  men  were  too  frightened  to  use  their  oars, 
which  I  therefore  ordered  held  aloft,  since  the  boat  could 
easily  slew  broadside  and  capsize  if  a  single  blade  should 
strike.  Hanker's  men  followed  our  example.  Driving 
before  wind  and  sea,  the  two  boats  flew  through  the  white 
smother  at  terrific  speed.  How  high  was  the  storm  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Walker's  craft,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  on  the  sand,  was  bowled  over,  end  for  end, 
as  we  neared  the  beach.  My  men  landed  without  mishap, 
thanks  to  my  instructions  that  they  should  leap  out  lively 
and  grab  the  boat  when  it  met  the  sand, — this  to  prevent 
the  undertow  carrying  it  back.  But  the  second  boat  was 
caught,  and  Frank  Lord,  the  cook,  was  washed  under- 
neath it.  He  was  extricated  uninjured,  although  to  free 
him  required  the  efforts  of  all.  Then  we  hauled  both 
boats  well  up  on  the  beach,  beyond  reach  of  the  sea;  we 
carried  back  Walker's  craft,  which  had  been  blown  about 
fifty  yards;  and  lashed  the  three  of  them  together  for 
greater  security.  At  last  I  could  breathe  freely.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  gazed  over  the  smoking  sea  through  which  we 
had  passed ;  I  thanked  my  stars  that  I  had  had  experience 
with  surfing  in  Hawaii. 

We  had  escaped,  but  with  little  besides  our  lives. 
There  we  were  on  a  desert  island,  without  provisions, 
aside  from  some  ham  and  bacon.  Shelter  was  available, 
however,  as  Jorgensen  vacated  his  cottage  for  the  Walkers, 
while  he  and  I  took  up  our  quarters  on  one  side  of  the 
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veranda.  The  men  built  themselves  shanties  from  the 
boards  that  had  been  landed  for  the  construction  of  sheds, 
and  heaped  sand  about  the  shacks  to  buttress  them  and 
keep  out  the  cold.  With  fires  burning,  the  huts  were 
quite  warm  and  cozy.  Hanker,  who  continued  to  brood 
over  his  humiliation,  who  indeed  seemed  mildly  insane, 
occupied  a  hogshead  at  some  distance  from  the  others. 
Though  it  resisted  rain  and  wind,  his  barrel  was  more 
than  cramped.  From  us  all  he  remained  aloof,  venturing 
out  only  in  the  gloaming  to  capture  some  of  the  myriads 
of  small  crabs  that  infested  the  beach  and  then,  like  one 
of  the  animals,  scuttling  back  to  his  queer  house,  there  to 
make  soup  of  his  quarry.  After  the  first  two  days,  when 
a  commissary  had  been  organized,  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  forage:  I  saw  to  it  that  he  received  a  portion  of 
what  was  brought  in.  This  was  principally  eggs  and  fish, 
and  was  about  all  we  could  expect  from  the  island.  How 
well  the  supply  would  last  in  view  of  our  number,  and 
whether  we  would  thrive  on  such  a  diet,  gave  me  great 
concern.  Fortunate  it  was  that  Jorgensen  had  collected 
such  a  large  number  of  gony  eggs,  about  ten  thousand,  as 
I  have  said,  and  that  more  eggs,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
lark's  to  a  goose's  or  turkey's,  were  obtainable  from  the 
nests  of  numerous  species  on  Eastern  Island. 

Before  nightfall  on  the  day  of  the  wreck  I  tramped 
along  the  beach  to  have  a  last  look  at  the 
Wandering  Minstrel  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  surf  was  subsiding.    At  the  least  indica- 
tion of  moderating  weather  I  intended  to 
muster  a  volunteer  crew,  board  the  wreck, 
and  load  a  boat  with  provisions.  The 
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storm  was  still  raging,  however,  while  it  was  obvious  that 
the  bark  would  soon  break  asunder  under  hard  hammer- 
ing. How  long  would  she  hold  out?  As  though  in 
answer  to  my  speculation  the  foremast  and  mainmast 
crashed  over  the  side,  dragging  with  them  the  mizzen  top- 
mast. Only  the  mizzenmast  remained  standing,  a  solitary 
sentinel,  or  rather  a  monument  to  a  vessel  dispatched  to 
her  doom. 

Day  was  settling  into  night  when  I  bade  the  old  Min- 
strel farewell.  Many  sailors  look  on  their  ships  as  almost 
human  and  regard  a  wreck  with  some  such  sadness  as  they 
would  feel  in  gazing  on  the  corpse  of  a  dear  friend.  Why 
not?  Does  not  a  ship  have  her  moods,  her  whims,  her 
vagaries?  Is  she  not  vibrant  with  life,  as  if  pulses  ran 
through  her  frame?  Must  she  not  be  watched  with  unre- 
mitting vigilance,  like  a  beautiful  and  beloved  but  capri- 
cious woman?  Does  she  not  bear  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men  from  port  to  port,  even  as  our  lives  center  about 
women  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

Cold  and  hungry  when  I  reached  the  cottage,  I  gladly 
sat  down  to  a  meal  with  Jorgensen.  One  could  have  a 
worse  dinner  than  what  he  served:  egg  pancakes  with  tea 
of  beaten  eggs  and  hot  water.  To  say  that  I  slept  that 
night  would  be  hardly  accurate;  I  suffered  a  temporary 
death,  so  fagged  was  I  by  the  eventful  day  and  the  sleep- 
less night  preceding.  I  was  resurrected  when  Jorgensen 
called  me  to  breakfast.  And  such  a  meal:  boiled  eggs, 
each  weighing  nearly  a  pound;  an  omelet;  egg  bread,  or 
pancake;  again  washed  down  with  egg  tea. 

"How  is  the  old  ship,  Jorgensen?"  I  inquired.  "She  has 
disappeared,"  he  reported;  "not  a  trace  left.  Everything, 
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so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  gone,  likely  enough  swept 
to  sea.  No  sign  of  the  launch,  either,  though  it  would 
probably  be  pushed  before  the  wreckage  as  it  drove  over 
the  reef."  After  breakfast  I  tramped  about  the  island  in 
search  of  something  from  the  Minstrel,  and  was  rewarded 
by  finding  part  of  the  stern  washed  inshore.  On  wading 
out  to  it  I  was  delighted  to  discover  nearly  all  the  awnings 
and  a  few  sails.  Jammed  with  the  canvas  were  the  frag- 
ments of  Walker's  piano.  Much  to  my  surprise  there  was 
something  else:  a  rule  that  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
had  got  there  from  my  cabin  on  the  main  deck.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  things  I  saved  after  twenty-one  years  at  sea. 

The  canvas,  I  immediately  saw,  would  be  of  immeasur- 
able utility:  we  could  unravel,  knot,  and  spin  it  into  twine 
for  fishing  nets ;  the  wires  of  the  piano  might  be  used  for 
making  hooks.  Indeed  a  piano  did  have  some  value.  We 
salved  the  sails  and  awnings  and  drenched  them  with  fresh 
water;  otherwise  the  canvas,  being  saturated  with  salt, 
always  would  have  become  damp  in  wet  weather.  The 
steel  piano  wires  we  rubbed  with  oil  to  prevent  rust.  With 
hooks  made  of  them  we  caught  many  fish,  a  variety  of 
albacore,  so  large  and  strong  that  I  have  seen  two  men 
dragged  by  one  from  the  beach  into  the  sea,  fighting  hard 
and  hanging  on  until  the  fish  drowned  and  was  hauled 
ashore  after  a  struggle  of  a  half  hour.  How  much  the 
fellows  weighed  I  had  no  means  of  determining,  but  I 
thought,  since  one  of  them,  slung  on  a  pole,  made  a  load 
for  two  men,  that  they  would  average  about  a  hundred 
pounds.  They  were  excellent  eating  and  meaty  as  well, 
the  head  alone  being  sufficient  for  ten  persons. 

While  I  was  playing  the  wrecker.  Captain  Walker  met 
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me  with  tidings  that  the  crew  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
"You  saved  some  firearms,"  said  I.  "Give  me  a  revolver. 
I'll  maintain  discipline."  "Would  you  shoot  one  of  the 
men?"  he  demanded.  "I  shall  muster  the  men  in  line," 
said  I;  "the  first  who  refuses  to  obey  you  will  be  shot." 
"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed.  "That  would  be  murder." 
"Not  at  all,  Captain,"  I  assured  him;  "I'll  not  shoot  to 
kill;  merely  to  wing  "  "I'll  never  consent,"  he  inter- 
posed. "Perhaps  I  can  persuade  them  by  gentler  means." 
"Do  not  delude  yourself,  sir,"  I  urged.  "I  know  these 
cattle  better  than  you  do.  They  must  be  kept  in  hand; 
dealt  with  firmly;  taught,  especially  now,  to  look  up  to  us 
as  their  superiors  and  masters.  What  is  it  to  be?  Do  you 
consent  to  my  proposal?"  "Mr.  Cameron,  I  do  not;  that  is 
final."  "Very  well.  Captain  Walker,  you  must  paddle 
your  own  canoe.  Nothing  remains  to  be  said  except  that 
we  are  all  equals  now  and  that  each  is  a  law  to  himself. 
I  shall,  of  course,  protect  your  wife  and  children."  Even- 
tually Walker  was  to  realize  his  folly,  as  I  shall  explain 
in  due  course. 

In  thus  declaring  my  belief  that  respect  for  authority, 
the  foundation  of  our  little  society,  had  disintegrated,  I 
was  sincere:  I  fully  expected  the  men  to  disobey  me  when 
I  ordered  them  to  work;  but  one  and  all  eagerly  carried 
out  my  instructions.  Some  of  them  I  sent  to  salve  the 
awnings  and  remaining  sails  and  the  piano,  as  well  as  to 
secure  what  was  left  of  the  wreck  from  drifting  away; 
the  others  I  took  with  me  to  Eastern  Island,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  part  of  the  ship  on  the  beach,  for  I  reasoned  that 
the  wind  should  have  driven  some  floating  fragments 
thither.    Search  the  island  as  we  would,  however,  no 
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wreckage  did  we  find,  except  an  iron  kettle,  the  lid  of 
which  was  missing,  and  a  silver-plated  fork,  both  well 
above  high-water  mark.  Neither  had  come  from  the 
Wandering  Minstrel;  Jorgensen  recognized  them  as  from 
the  General  Seigel.  The  kettle  was  put  into  service  to 
boil  eggs  for  the  cabin  passengers ;  the  men  perforce  con- 
tinued to  roast  theirs. 

Eggs!  They  were  brought  in  by  the  hundreds,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  sizes.  Rapidly  did  they  melt  away,  so 
hungry  were  our  men.  Such  myriads  did  we  eat  that  I 
do  not  understand  how  I  can  stomach  an  egg  to-day. 
Obviously  the  first  and  second  officers  could  not  lag 
behind  the  forecastle;  Caucasian  prestige  had  to  be  up- 
held: in  one  sitting  Jorgensen  and  I  disposed  of  thirty- 
nine,  hen's  size.  Unhappily  that  is  an  uneven,  an 
odd,  number;  hence  it  became  a  topic  of  hot  debate 
whether  he  or  I  had  devoured  the  last  one  and  so 
earned  the  egg-eating  championship  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific. 

Notwithstanding  their  weight,  relative  and  absolute,  in 
our  diet,  eggs  did  not  constitute  our  sole  food.  Here  I 
may  give  one  day's  menu:  Breakfast — fish  boiled  or  fried, 
egg  pancake,  egg  tea.  Dinner — beach  la  mar  soup, 
minced  flesh  of  sea  fowl,  fried  fish,  egg  pancake.  Supper 
— egg  tea,  cutlets  of  sea  birds,  egg  pancake.  And  now 
that  I  have  mentioned  beach  la  mar  soup,  I  am  impelled 
— compelled — to  give  my  own  recipe  for  this  delicious 
dish.  What  I  have  to  say  should  interest  the  epicures  of 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  in  whose  restaurants  it  is 
seldom  found.  First,  then,  get  your  beach  la  mar. 
Where There  is  a  little  at  Midway.    Parboil  it;  cut  it 
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open;  smoke  and  dry;  slice  it  into  inch  cubes.  Boil  a 
number  of  these  pieces  for  three  or  four  hours;  add  small 
sea  birds,  well  cleaned, — they  can  be  got  at  many  a 
desolate  oceanic  rock;  put  in  grated  wild  radish.  Must 
I  say  where  that  also  is  to  be  had?  When  the  whole  has 
been  well  cooked,  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  let  it  cool 
a  little.  Then  beat  thoroughly  a  few  eggs  of  sea  birds — 
tut!  tut!  here  I  am  prescribing  other  unobtainable  in- 
gredients ;  pour  this  froth  into  the  soup,  replace  the  pot  on 
the  fire,  which  is  best  made  with  coal  left  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  on  Midway  Island;  barely  let  the  mixture  come  to  a 
boil.  Finally,  and  this  is  most  important,  season  with 
nothing  less  than  the  appetite  I  had  on  Midway.  Easily 
done?  Doubtless. 

From  danger  of  starvation,  then,  we  were  freed  by  eggs, 
sea  fowl,  and  fish.  We  caught  many  of  the  last  with  two 
nets  which  we  made  of  the  threads  of  unraveled  awnings 
spun  into  twine  with  improvised  hand  jennies  of  bamboo; 
the  first  net,  sixty  feet  long  and  four  wide,  having  a  mesh 
of  two  and  one-half  inches,  kept  us  well  supplied  with 
fish,  but  it  was  neither  long  enough  nor  deep  enough 
to  encircle  a  school  of  mullet;  and  we  therefore  made  an- 
other seine  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  six 
deep  with  a  two-inch  mesh.  It  enabled  us  to  catch  many 
mullet,  frequently  more  than  we  could  land,  some  of  them 
twelve  pounds  in  weight,  digestible  and  delicious  whether 
boiled  or  fried.  Unlike  most  of  the  dry  fish  of  warm 
seas,  they  had  thick  layers  of  fat  on  their  bellies.  Hordes 
of  sharks,  by  chasing  the  mullet  into  shoal  water,  unwit- 
tingly assisted  us;  but  those  same  devils  gave  us  little 
opportunity  to  feast  on  turtle,  for  they  devoured  the  young 
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reptiles.  Moreover,  we  snared  curlew  with  twine  and  kept 
them  in  pens  handy  for  the  table. 

Day  after  day  we  fanned  the  hope  that  a  passing  vessel 
would  rescue  us;  days  became  weeks,  and  weeks  months, 
and  hope  burned  low.  Why  despair?  We  made  the  best 
of  things.  For  me  the  crew  worked  willingly,  though  they 
would  not  move  a  hand  for  Walker.  "Why.^"  I  asked  a 
boatswain.  He  replied  that  the  men  realized  that  the 
wrecking  of  the  Minstrel  was  the  captain's  fault:  he  was 
to  blame  for  their  being  cast  away,  for  the  loss  of  their 
effects  and  probably  their  wages  as  well.  That  they  dwelt 
so  insistently  on  their  few  belongings  and  scanty  pay  when 
all  of  us  were  dodging  death  may  surprise  some,  but  not 
those  who  know  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  and  how  little 
constitutes  wealth  for  them, — those  swarming  millions 
who  are  born  in  poverty,  live  in  hunger,  and  die  in  want. 
Since  they  would  not  obey  Walker  the  men  turned  natu- 
rally to  me  for  leadership,  and  they  fell  to  work  all  the 
more  gladly  when  I  explained  to  them  that  idleness  would 
affect  their  health  and  make  them  more  subject  to  scurvy. 
Directing  them  kept  me  busy  enough,  but  I  did  miss 
books.  The  only  one  on  the  island  was  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  that  I  must  have  perused  once  a  week. 

In  this  new  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  Hanker  alone 
remained  morose,  still  lived  as  a  recluse  in  his  hogshead. 
Try  as  I  would  to  cheer  him,  I  signally  failed,  because,  I 
firmly  believe,  his  mind  was  deranged.  His  bodily  health, 
however,  was  restored,  a  fact  that  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  men,  and  they  were  most  unwilling  to  share  their 
food  with  him, — right  enough,  too,  from  their  standpoint, 
since  he  was  capable  of  foraging  for  himself. 
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Milder  weather  increased  our  good  spirits.  Men  as 
scantily  clad  as  we  were  welcome  the  northward  swing 
of  the  sun;  but  soon  we  had  to  rig  an  awning  to  shelter 
us  from  its  rays  while  we  worked.  Oncoming  spring  and 
summer  did,  however,  help  us  to  solve  the  serious  problem 
of  clothing.  Now  we  could  spare  our  few  garments  by 
going  clad  in  loin  cloths.  What  of  yet  another  winter? 
Well,  that  bridge  was  still  distant;  if  we  had  to  cross  it 
we  might  manufacture  canvas  uniforms.  Making  shoes 
was  out  of  the  question;  our  bare  feet  would  wear  much 
longer  than  leather,  so  unshod  we  went,  though  we  suf- 
fered severely  until  the  soles  hardened  and  we  could  run 
over  sharp  coral  without  hurt. 

For  three  months  every  one  remained  in  the  best  of 
health.  Then  some  of  the  men  fell  ill  of  a  malady  none 
could  recognize.  We  had  no  medicine  to  help  them; 
probably  nothing  would  have  availed.  Their  sickness  was 
of  the  mind  or  soul;  they  lay  inert  and  drowsy,  and  we 
whites  could  not  rouse  them;  day  by  day  they  became 
weaker,  though  suffering  no  pain,  and  died  so  peacefully 
that  their  passing  scarcely  seemed  death  to  one  who  had 
witnessed  the  violent  struggles  of  white  men  against 
extinction. 

In  truth  our  monotonous  diet  of  fish,  flesh,  and  eggs  was 
threatening  to  endanger  the  health  of  all.  Then  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  a  tierce  of  rice  from  the  Wandering 
Minstrel  cheered  our  hearts  and  stomachs.  The  cask 
probably  had  been  submerged  since  the  wreck  and  now 
had  risen  to  the  surface,  I  conjectured,  because  water 
had  penetrated  to  the  grain  and  created  gas  by  fermenta- 
tion.   Impregnated  with  salt  though  it  was,  the  rice  be- 
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came  quite  palatable  after  being  soaked  in  fresh  water. 
In  its  division  we  all  shared  alike,  notwithstanding  the 
skipper's  claim  of  double  portions  for  his  wife  and  sons, 
whom  he  described  as  passengers  and  so  entitled  to  more. 
To  this  demand  I  replied  that  distinctions  were  erased 
when  the  vessel  was  lost.  How  quickly  the  others  ate 
their  small  shares  I  do  not  know;  Jorgensen  and  I  hus- 
banded ours  and  actually  debated  whether  we  should 
count  the  grains  to  be  allotted  to  each  meal.  Never  be- 
fore, I  think,  had  I  grasped  the  value  of  food.  We  did 
not,  indeed,  waste  the  fresh  water  in  which  we  had  soaked 
the  rice.  Happening  to  notice  that  the  liquor  was  fer- 
menting, I  boiled  it  down  and  obtained  a  good  substitute 
for  sowens,  a  Scotch  dish  made  from  the  farina  which 
remains  in  the  husks  of  oats. 

By  exercising  such  care,  always  with  something  to 
occupy  myself,  I  remained  in  the  best  of  trim  during  my 
eight  months  on  Midway.  My  sole  illness,  of  only  six 
hours'  duration,  was  caused  by  my  eating  a  mutton  bird, 
a  mass  of  fat  that  tempted  me  to  gluttony  (Note  29). 
That  sickness  is  not  the  only  indictment  I  bring  against 
the  mutton  birds:  the  first  time  I  heard  one  crying  I 
received  a  sharp  shock  of  fright,  so  mournful,  uncanny, 
unearthly  were  its  wails  as  it  sallied  from  its  underground 
nest  to  search  for  food  in  the  gloaming  (Note  30). 

Day  pursued  day  and  month  followed  month  in 
monotonous  procession; — and  still  no  rescue.  That  was 
no  reason  for  despair;  but  it  was  cause  for  us  to  help  our- 
selves. With  this  in  mind  and  also  to  provide  work  to 
keep  us  from  moping,  I  suggested  to  Jorgensen  that  we 
construct  a  craft  of  some  sort  from  the  lighters  upon  which 
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he  had  drawn  for  the  veranda.  If  we  did  build  a  vessel, 
however,  I  designed  it  only  for  Walker  and  his  family  and 
such  members  of  the  crew  as  wished  to  accompany  him: 
I  had  resolved  never  to  sail  with  him  again:  I  preferred  to 
await  the  chance  of  rescue  or  to  risk  a  voyage  in  one  of 
the  Minstrel's  boats ;  and  Jorgensen  was  like-minded. 

"I  think  I  can  build  a  boat  large  enough  for  every  one," 
said  the  carpenter,  "if  you  can  get  the  crew  to  help."  This 
they  gladly  agreed  to  do.  I  told  off  the  strongest  and 
most  intelligent  to  assist  Jorgensen;  the  others  I  detailed 
to  gather  and  prepare  food.  Without  loss  of  time  work 
began.  Merely  making  a  start  cheered  the  men  remark- 
ably; they  were  completely  changed,  so  delighted  were 
they  at  even  a  prospect  of  escaping  from  their  island 
prison. 

For  the  keel  we  used  logs  that  had  drifted  ashore. 
Some  of  them,  of  Douglas  fir,  were  undamaged  and  free 
from  teredo  borings,  which  indicated  that  they  had  not 
been  long  in  the  water.  Dismantling  the  lighters  and 
carrying  the  planks  three-fourths  of  a  mile  through  yield- 
ing sand  was  heavy  work,  as  Jorgensen  had  discovered; 
but  the  crew,  though  relatively  weak,  pygmies  alongside 
the  brawny  Dane,  made  light  of  it,  required  no  driving. 
Jorgensen  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  competent  and 
skillful  carpenter,  and  no  mean  blacksmith.  To  me  fell  the 
sail-making,  rigging,  dismantling  the  lighters,  general 
supervision,  and  the  adjustment  of  disputes.  That  last 
duty  was  not  onerous,  for  the  men  were  obedient  and 
eager  and  often  anticipated  what  I  desired.  Of  greatest 
moment,  there  was  no  further  illness:  work  was  best, 
the  only  remedy  for  the  ills  of  our  brown  crew.  They 
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toiled  even  harder  when  we  began  to  fasten  the  planking 
in  place  and  the  craft  loomed  in  size. 

In  a  few  words  I  have  narrated  the  progress  of  work, 
slow  but  satisfying;  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  everything  was  easy.  Lacking  tools,  for  example, 
we  had  to  manufacture  them  from  shark  hooks,  which 
fortunately  were  of  malleable  steel.  In  this  a  portable 
forge  and  grindstone,  which  had  been  landed  from  the 
Wandering  Minstrel  before  the  wreck,  were  indispensable. 
Our  try-pots,  too,  served  as  boilers  for  a  steam  box,  in 
which  we  softened  and  made  pliable  the  planks  that  went 
to  the  bends  of  the  boat;  otherwise  we  should  have  had 
great  difficulty.  Spikes  for  our  craft  had  to  come  from 
the  lighters,  and  sails  from  the  awnings  I  found  in  the 
Minstrel's  wreck,  while  old  hemp  rope  furnished  oakum 
for  the  seams.  More  than  once  we  proved  that  man  can 
accomplish  much — when  he  must.  Even  Hanker  became 
interested,  and  I  set  him  to  picking  oakum ;  but  for  some 
reason  that  I  never  could  fathom,  he  and  four  men  quit 
after  ten  days.  Then  I  gave  Hanker  up  as  a  bad  job 
(Note  31). 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  building  the  schooner  or  were 
working  at  other  appointed  tasks,  Walker  was  at  his  usual 
scheming,  was  spinning  plans  of  where  he  would  go  and 
what  he  would  do  once  he  had  arrived  at  some  destina- 
tion in  the  craft  we  were  constructing.  His  life  on  Mid- 
way, however,  was  not  always  a  sweet  dream.  One  day 
Henry  Walker,  one  of  the  captain's  sons,  met  me  with 
word  that  his  father  wished  to  see  me  at  once.  "What  is 
wrong?"  I  asked  in  alarm  at  the  boy's  great  agitation.  "Is 
your  father  ill?"    "No,  Mr.  Cameron,"  the  lad  explained; 
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"one  of  the  Filipino  boatswains  stuck  a  spear  into  his 
cheek."  "I  am  sorry,  Henry,"  I  said  as  gently  as  possible; 
"but  you  must  tell  your  father  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  men.  He  should  have  let  me  shoot  one  of 
them  the  morning  after  the  wreck.  Why  didn't  he  himself 
shoot  the  man?  Your  father  made  his  own  bed,  Henry, 
and  there  he  must  lie."  The  wound  was  not  serious, 
especially  as  it  was  a  clean  cut  and  soon  would  heal.  I  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

We  completed  and  launched  the  schooner,  a  strongly 
built  vessel  with  good  lines,  of  about  fourteen  tons.  Mov- 
ing her  to  the  water  from  our  building  stocks,  which  were 
seventy  yards  from  the  beach,  required  four  days,  the 
use  of  rollers,  much  man  power,  and  more  sulphurous 
language.  She  was  not  christened  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. A  bottle  had  been  at  hand;  now  I  regretted  I 
had  not  saved  it: — not  a  bottle  of  effervescent  wine  but 
one  containing  a  few  drops  of  whisky.  I  had  picked  it  up 
on  the  beach  and  had  dedicated  it  to  other  ends.  After 
carefully  moistening  my  lips  with  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
1  had  gone  to  the  cottage  and  approached  the  skipper  from 
the  windward  side.  "Whisky,  Mr.  Cameron!"  he  ex- 
claimed, all  alert.  "I  didn't  know  you  had  any!" 
"There's  precious  little,  Captain,"  said  I  mournfully. 
"Not  enough  to  share,  much  as  I'd  like  to.  I  use  it  as 
medicine."  Time  after  time  I  repeated  the  farce  until 
the  bottle  was  bone-dry.  But  I  had  subjected  the  skipper 
to  torment  while  the  liquor  lasted. 

Now  that  the  schooner  was  ready  for  use,  Jorgensen  and 
I  announced  our  intention  not  to  sail  in  her.  Con- 
founded  by  our  decision,  Walker  tried  to  persuade  /{y^ 
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us  to  go:  he  made  lavish  promises;  even  offered  us  part  of 
the  proceeds  when  the  vessel  was  sold.  Yet  I  knew,  if  he 
did  not,  that  whatever  we  received  for  her  must  go  to  our 
support  until  we  could  shift  for  ourselves:  no  British  or 
American  officials  in  whatever  country  we  reached  would 
help  us  so  long  as  we  had  the  schooner  or  money  realized 
by  her  sale.  We  maliciously  made  a  counter  proposal,  that 
he  give  us  the  vessel  on  arrival ;  we  were,  however,  not  dis- 
appointed at  his  refusal.  "The  underwriters  who  insured 
the  Minstrel  would  not  permit  that,"  he  protested. 
"What  rot!"  said  I.  "Only  the  sails  and  rigging  came 
from  the  Minstrel's  salvage.  But  is  it  not  strange.  Cap- 
tain, that  the  underwriters  would  permit  you  to  sell  the 
schooner  and  share  the  proceeds  with  us?"  Day  after  day 
he  tried  in  vain  to  move  Jorgensen  and  me. 

During  this  time  the  Dane  and  I  did  not  neglect  our 
duty:  we  put  many  barrels  of  fresh  water  aboard  to  serve 
as  ballast  and  laid  in. provisions  of  eggs,  smoked  sea  birds, 
fish  salted  and  smoked,  live  turtles, — the  whole  stock 
sufficient  for  six  weeks,  during  which  the  schooner  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  Marshall  Islands.  Now  no  excuse 
for  remaining  on  Midway  occurred  to  Walker;  now  he 
asked  me  the  direct  question:  "Mr.  Cameron,  why  won't 
you  sail  with  me?"  "I  decline  to  reply,"  said  I;  "and  you 
would  be  wise  never  to  ask  me  again.  Take  Hanker  w^ith 
you."  "Never!"  he  answered;  "my  life  would  not  be  safe 
with  him  and  such  scoundrelly  men."  "You,  Captain," 
I  reminded  him,  "are  alone  to  blame.  All  our  troubles  are 
your  fault.  Then  sail  without  a  crew.  You  and  your  sons 
could  handle  the  vessel:  she  is  stanch;  you  would  have 
good  weather,  now  that  it  is  summer;  and  the  northeast 
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trades  would  carry  you  die  whole  way  to  the  Marshalls." 
But  Walker  would  not  move  without  Messrs.  Jorgensen 
and  Cameron.  Our  labor  had  been  wasted;  there  was  no 
one  to  navigate  the  schooner.  This  turn  reacted  severely 
on  the  men:  a  Filipino  boatswain  and  two  of  his  country- 
men died  of  scurvy. — ^Those  who  kept  their  bodies 
clean,  however,  and  followed  my  advice  about  exercise, 
were  not  affected. — All  hands  soon  became  greatly 
depressed. 

At  this  juncture  a  storm  cast  the  schooner  upon  the 
lagoon  beach,  but  the  only  damage  was  the  loss  of  some 
oakum  from  the  seams,  and  she  was  refloated  and 
anchored  with  what  ground  tackle  we  had.  She  was, 
however,  ill-starred.  Within  a  month  or  so  one  of  the 
worst  storms  I  ever  saw,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  made 
an  end  of  her. 

Fascinated  by  a  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather  one 
evening  in  August,  I  scanned  the  sky.  Its  colors  resembled 
those  associated  with  typhoons:  overhead,  a  dull  and 
heavy  gray;  below  and  extending  almost  to  the  horizon 
from  east  through  north  to  west,  a  sickly  violet;  beneath 
that  lay  copper  to  the  dim  line  where  sky  and  sea  met. 
Little  wind  was  blowing.  When  would  the  blast  come? 
After  waiting  an  hour  I  abandoned  my  watch  and  went  to 
Redwood  Cottage.  "Have  you,"  I  asked  Jorgensen,  "ex- 
perienced any  typhoons  here?"  He  said  he  had  not. 
"Unless  I'm  badly  mistaken,"  I  continued,  "we're  in  for 
one.  I  hope  this  shanty  will  stand  the  gaff.  Your  work 
on  it  may  be  its  salvation." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  blow  struck  us.  The 
building,  it  seemed,  must  go.   The  storm  raised  a  terrific 
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noise.  Not  a  soul  could  sleep;  every  one  was  on  edge  to 
feel  the  house  demolished  at  any  moment.  In  their 
flimsy  quarters  the  crew  thought  that  the  end  of  everything 
had  come,  and  abandoning  their  huts,  they  huddled  under 
the  lee  of  our  veranda.  In  their  shacks  they  had  been 
panic-stricken ;  now  crowded  together,  close  to  omnipotent 
white  men,  lords  of  tempest,  they  were  far  braver.  At 
daybreak  the  wind  still  blew  fiercely,  driving  before  it  a 
hell  of  sand  that  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  house: 
sand  in  our  hair,  ears,  eyes,  nostrils:  sand  everywhere: 
we  breathed  it,  swallowed  it,  gritted  between  our 
teeth. 

Anxiety  for  the  boat  which  Jorgensen  and  I  generally 
used  led  me  to  suggest  that  we  venture  into  the  storm 
and  ascertain  whether  it  was  all  right.  Out  we  sallied  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  house;  as  we  rounded  the  corner  the 
wind  flung  us  back.  To  see  was  impossible:  though  the 
time  was  forenoon,  a  dun  night  enveloped  the  world, 
while  rain  and  furious  sand  stung  our  faces  like  needles. 
We  lashed  on  our  clothing  to  prevent  it  being  literally 
blown  from  our  bodies;  then  we  made  another  essay;  yet 
still  we  could  not  stand  against  the  storm,  even  by  crouch- 
ing almost  to  the  ground,  and  at  length  we  crawled. 
Finally  we  attained  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  boat. 
It  had  vanished.  What  now?  Sitting  with  our  backs  to 
the  gale,  shouting  mouth  to  ear  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
heard  above  the  awful  elemental  roar,  we  discussed  our 
course.  We  decided  to  search  for  the  boat  to  leeward, 
but  not  to  venture  too  far,  lest  we  lose  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  so  fail  to  regain  the  house.  Within  fifty  yards 
we  stumbled  upon  the  craft,  half  buried  in  sand,  with  some 
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of  the  planking  broken;  whether  it  had  been  damaged 
otherwise  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Then  we  retraced  our  steps; — we  crawled,  rather,  on 
the  flats  of  our  bellies,  guessing  our  way;  moving  at  the 
pace  of  a  snail;  holding  our  eyes  shut  fast  against  the 
flying  sand.  Our  progress  was  small,  and  even  that  little 
might  be  in  a  wrong  direction.  Never  have  I  had  another 
such  experience.  We  clutched  each  other's  hands,  I 
slightly  in  the  lead  to  shield  Jorgensen,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  despair.  "I  can  go  no  farther,  Cameron,"  he 
moaned.  "You  damned  fool!"  roared  I. — "Roared," 
did  I  say?  I  must  have  squeaked  like  a  bat  in  that  hell. — 
"You  damned  fool!  What!  Give  up  and  die?  Sand  will 
bury  you.  We're  near  the  house.  Spurt,  and  we'll  make 
it!"  "I'm  done  for,  Cameron,"  he  gasped.  "Leave  me 
here.  You  go  on."  "See  you  damned  first,"  said  I; — 
and  without  me  damned  he  would  have  been.  Then  I 
clouted  him  hard  in  the  face.  A  stiff  blow  to  the  jaw  is  an 
excellent  spur,  believe  me.  "Now  will  you  try?"  I  de- 
manded. He  made  an  effort; — funked;  rallied  and  again 
failed;  but  with  striking  and  cursing  him  and  resting 
frequently,  I  got  him  to  the  hut.  Each  of  us  was  soaking 
wet,  grievously  hungry;  our  faces  were  bloody  from  the 
scouring  of  the  sand. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  had  blown  for  sixteen  hours,  the  storm  suddenly  died. 
What  a  sight  we  saw!  Changed,  remolded,  was  the  whole 
island:  the  brush,  scanty  at  best,  was  stripped  of  leaves 
and  seemed  scorched  as  by  fire;  all  the  grass  was  withered; 
here  was  a  new  mound,  there  an  unexpected  pit.  For- 
tunately for  us  the  birds  had  not  been  blown  away,  though 
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I  cannot  understand  why  they  were  not.  The  boats,  shan- 
ties, and  house  all  had  been  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  repairs  required  a  week.  Far  worse  was  the  fate  of 
the  schooner:  again  she  had  been  cast  high  upon  the  sand 
and  now  was  beyond  restoration:  masts  and  rudder  were 
gone  and  the  port  side  was  smashed.  The  typhoon  had 
made  sure  that  neither  Walker  nor  Cameron  would  ever 
navigate  that  craft. 
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A  DANE  AND  A  SCOT  MAKE  A  HUNGRY  VOYAGE  WITH  A 
YOUNG,  FAT,  AND  TENDER  CHINESE  BOY 

Other  woes  pressed  upon  us.  Soon  after  the  typhoon 
the  weather  grew  colder,  indicating  the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  probable  disappearance  of  the  turtles  and 
of  many  fowl.  Already  the  number  of  birds  had  become 
so  small  that  our  rations  of  eggs  were  reduced;  and  the 
creatures  themselves,  taught  wariness  by  experience,  could 
be  captured  only  on  dark  nights.  Usually  we  stalked  them 
before  dawn,  when  we  rushed  upon  them  and  killed  them 
with  clubs.  On  some  days,  also,  if  there  was  no  wind  to 
help  them  rise,  we  could  bag  a  few,  particularly  those 
that  came  home  with  heavily  laden  crops.   Certain  frigate 
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birds,  however,  probably  males,  would  inflate  their  red 
breast  pouches  and  rise  easily.  In  November,  two  months 
hence,  we  could  expect  the  gonies  to  return  for  nesting; 
but  even  their  huge  colonies  might  be  relatively  small,  in 
view  of  the  hundreds  we  had  killed  before  the  flocks  flew 
seaward  in  March  and  April.  Fish,  of  course,  were  plenti- 
ful and  could  be  had  in  all  weather.  Yet  how  would  we 
fare  on  them  during  the  long  cold  months? 

"What  about  food  in  the  winter?"  I  asked  Jorgensen. 
"Not  much  to  be  had,  except  fish,"  said  he  despondently. 
"There  are  too  many  of  us.  The  men  would  wait  for 
the  gonies  to  lay  and  would  pounce  upon  the  eggs  at  once. 
You  and  I,  Cameron,  could  get  on;  but  Walker  and  his 
family  and  the  weaker  men  of  the  crew  would  suffer. 
Might  would  be  right." — Some  of  us,  it  was  obvious, 
must  depart. 

"Let's  strengthen  the  boat  we've  been  using,"  I  sug- 
gested to  Jorgensen;  "fit  it  out,  and  make  for  Hawaii." 
Although  he  approved  the  plan,  he  was  none  too  sanguine 
of  success.  Water  in  abundance  w^e  could  take  in  galva- 
nized iron  drums,  of  which  we  had  many;  what,  however, 
of  food?  Where  could  we  get  a  supply?  From  some  of 
the  islands  on  the  way  to  Honolulu,  I  replied.  We  would 
find  turtles,  hair  seals,  and  perhaps  sea  birds — if  we 
sighted  land;  yet  I  had  to  admit  that  we  might  not,  as  we 
had  no  means  of  determining  longitude,  although  my 
sextant  would  give  us  our  latitude. — ^Thus  we  mulled 
over  the  prospects  of  success  and  eventually  decided  to 
run  the  risk. 

While  we  were  planning  the  necessary  alterations  to  the 
boat,  Frank  Lord,  the  cook,  an  American,  one  of  the  few 
white  men  of  our  company,  stole  a  march  on  us.   He  and 
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four  of  the  crew  cleared  out  with  the  best  of  the  three 
craft.  With  consummate  secrecy  they  executed  their  de- 
sign: I  at  least  had  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  stupid 
thing  they  were  about  to  do  until  we  missed  them  one 
morning.  Soon  we  observed  their  boat  rounding  the  west- 
ern point  of  Eastern  Island,  under  full  sail  with  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing;  it  headed  for  the  passage  and  the  open 
sea;  and  Frank  Lord  and  his  four  fellow  imbeciles  van- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Walker,  to  his  credit, 
tried  to  muster  a  crew  for  a  boat,  which  he  intended 
should  cross  to  Eastern  Island,  where  the  five  were  first 
seen,  and  intercept  them;  but  not  one  man  would  volun- 
teer, and  in  any  event  Lord  had  too  great  a  start. 

What  became  of  the  idiots?  Did  they  starve  or  more 
happily  drown?  They  had  no  compass,  no  means  what- 
ever of  ascertaining  the  course  to  steer.  Perhaps  they 
were  led  to  take  such  a  desperate  chance  by  the  hope  that 
a  vessel  would  pick  them  up  at  sea,  or  that  they  would 
arrive  at  Ocean  Island,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  west, 
where  food  had  been  cached  by  the  Hawaiian  government 
for  castaways.  Whatever  they  expected  to  accomplish, 
wherever  they  expected  to  land,  no  matter  what  miracle 
they  hoped  for,  they  died,  one  and  all,  somewhere  in  the 
broad  Pacific.  How  long,  I  wonder,  would  a  boat  remain 
floating  without  a  hand  at  the  tiller,  while  the  corpses  of 
men,  the  withered  bodies  of  men  who  had  starved  to 
death,  jostled  one  another  in  the  bottom?  What  would 
frigate  birds  and  gonies  have  thought  of  such  a  sight?  Of 
this  much  I  feel  sure:  Lord  was  the  last  to  perish,  for  he 
was  a  white  man  and  had  a  revolver  and  ammunition  with 
which  to  quell  his  crew  and  perhaps  secure  for  himself 
what  food  remained. 
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Fewer  by  five  were  the  mouths  on  Midway;  soon  they 
would  be  fewer  by  three  more.  Jorgensen  and  I  took 
Moses,  the  Chinese  boy,  into  our  confidence  and  offered  to 
let  him  sail  with  us.  He  leapt  at  the  opportunity.  We 
could  have  made  a  worse  choice:  Moses  was  young,  fat, 
and  probably  tender.  By  this  time  it  was  the  middle  of 
September;  ere  long  high  winds  might  be  expected:  we 
made  every  effort  to  start  without  delay.  In  preparing 
the  boat  we  sheathed  the  bottom  with  three-eighth-inch 
planking,  and  placed  a  lining  of  old  cotton  cloth,  saturated 
with  mullet  oil,  between  the  hull  and  the  covering;  and 
since  we  had  no  nails  we  secured  the  boards  with  staples 
made  of  wire  rigging  salved  from  the  wreck.  By  way  of 
protection  against  seas  washing  inboard  we  raised  the  gun- 
wales eight  inches;  with  the  aim  of  stabilizing  the  boat 
we  affixed  a  five-inch  keel,  using  for  bolts  some  shark 
hooks  that  Jorgensen  had  drawn  out  in  the  forge.  Aft 
from  the  stem,  to  a  length  of  five  and  one-half  feet,  we 
fitted  a  whaleback  shelter  of  canvas,  which  we  rested  on 
curved  supports  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  man's  weight, 
— this  in  order  that  the  watch  below  might  be  protected 
from  seas  breaking  over  the  bow.  Our  sail  we  made  of 
portions  of  the  Mhistrel's  upper  topsail,  gaff-topsail,  and 
jib,  in  the  form  of  a  lugsail.  Handling  it  when  it  was 
wet  proved  to  be  no  light  task. 

While  Jorgensen  was  busy  with  the  boat,  Moses  and  I 
scurried  about  for  food.  Little  was  to  be  found.  Eggs 
were  so  scarce  that  we  could  get  only  enough  to  last  a 
week;  we  possessed  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  rice,  all 
that  Jorgensen  and  I  had  left  from  our  portions  of  the 
salved  tierce;  we  did  have  a  large  supply  of  smoked  mul- 
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let,  some  pickled  sea  fowl,  and  an  abundant  store  of 
water,  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  in  drums. 

Nor  did  I  neglect  other  considerations.  Some  of  the 
fastenings  and  the  mirrors  of  my  sextant  had  been  broken; 
but  I  repaired  it  tolerably  well;  and  then  on  each  day  that 
the  weather  permitted  I  observed  the  sun's  altitude,  so 
that  I  could  strike  an  average  declination,  prepare  a  table, 
and  better  ascertain  our  latitude  on  the  passage.  No 
nautical  almanac,  which  would  have  supplied  me  with  all 
necessary  data,  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck.  I  lacked 
a  compass  also,  and  the  skipper  refused  to  give  me  a  ship's 
compass  that  he  had  taken  ashore  from  the  Minstrel.  He 
did,  however,  let  me  have  a  pocket  one,  about  the  size 
of  a  woman's  wrist  watch;  it  I  accepted  gladly,  pleased 
that  I  had  noc  been  compelled  to  use  force  to  gain  my 
ends.  Poor  as  it  was,  it  would  serve  better  than  nothing: 
during  the  day,  when  the  sea  was  smooth,  we  could  steer 
by  it;  at  night,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  we  could  depend 
on  the  North  Star;  in  foul  weather  we  would  have  to  make 
the  best  of  things. 

After  many  delays  and  with  the  exercise  of  much  in- 
genuity and  great  toil,  we  had  prepared  the  boat.  With 
some  little  satisfaction  we  surveyed  our  twenty-one-foot 
craft  and  its  equipment:  all  that  we  could  devise  had  been 
done.  We  had  made  a  stove  of  an  empty  drum  and  pre- 
pared firewood  of  oak  staves  cut  to  the  proper  length. 
In  way  of  general  stores  we  had  the  following:  a  coil  of 
Manila  rope  in  good  preservation,  which  had  been  £shed 
from  the  lagoon  a  few  days  before;  the  short  fish  net, 
sixty  feet  long  by  four  wide,  which  would  serve  as  a  sea 
anchor  in  heaving  to  during  heavy  weather;  a  gaff  for 
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hooking  fish;  two  fishing  spears;  shark  hooks;  some  hooks 
of  pearl  shell,  with  which  we  expected  to  trawl  for  bonito. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  preparations  we  were  well 
aware  that  the  danger  would  not  be  small:  the  weather 
might  be  bad;  our  food  was  all  too  scanty;  our  navigating 
instruments  were  little  better  than  makeshifts.  I  planned 
first  to  try  for  Ocean  Island  and  help  myself  to  the  food 
stored  there  and  perhaps  get  something  of  utility  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Dunotter  Castle,  lost  in  1886.  Yet  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the  atoll,  and  hence 
could  only  conjecture  what  course  to  steer.  But  we 
thought  that  by  carrying  a  few  curlew  in  the  boat,  freeing 
them  when  we  believed  we  were  near  our  goal,  and  watch- 
ing the  direction  of  their  flight,  we  might  find  land.  If 
we  did,  we  could  sail  for  Honolulu  in  greatly  improved 
circumstances. 

Friday,  October  13,  1888,  dawned  over  Midway.  A 
doubly  unlucky  day  on  which  to  depart,  but  we  had  been 
delayed,  especially  by  damage  to  our  boat,  which  had  been 
driven  on  the  beach  in  a  storm,  and  we  were  unwilling  to 
lose  any  more  time.  So  we  bade  farewell  to  the  colony  on 
Sand  Island,  and  out  we  sailed  (Note  32).  Our  crew 
consisted  of  John  Cameron,  skipper;  Adolph  Jorgensen, 
able  seaman;  Moses,  cook  and  scullion.  We  were  all 
delighted  to  be  at  sea  again  after  so  long  a  time  on  Mid- 
way, Moses  and  I  for  eight  months  and  Jorgensen  for 
almost  two  years.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  my  sojourn  on 
the  desert  atoll  had  done  me  good  after  my  trifling  with 
the  fleshpots  of  Hawaii,  and  that  I  was  never  hardier, 
never  more  fit  to  endure  any  privation,  than  when  I  sailed 
from  Midway  for  Honolulu  by  way  of  Ocean  Island. 
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Good  weather  made  our  start  auspicious.  Everything 
seemed  favorable:  the  wind  was  fair;  the  sea  well  be- 
haved, running  in  a  long  ocean  heave  upon  which  the 
boat  rode  buoyantly;  on  board  our  craft  all  went  to  our 
satisfaction.  Our  range  in  particular  was  excellent,  while 
the  oak  firewood  could  not  have  been  excelled. 

Much  rain  fell  the  first  night,  but  we  were  not  worried. 
Next  morning,  when  I  thought  we  must  be  nearly  to 
Ocean  Island,  we  decided  to  release  and  follow  the  three 
curlew.  Off  they  winged,  and  we  crept  after  them;  we 
sailed  until  past  midday  without  sighting  the  island ;  then 
we  decided  that  longer  search  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
inasmuch  as  we  did  not  know  the  position  of  the  atoll  nor 
could  we  determine  our  own  location  with  much  precision. 
So  reluctantly,  with  regretful  sighs  for  the  food  stored  on 
Ocean,  we  headed  for  Honolulu,  resolved  to  carry  on  at 
any  cost  and  to  endure  manfully  whatever  might  befall. 

That  night  a  storm  struck  us.  Warned  by  the  clouds, 
which  presaged  wind  and  rain,  we  had  secured  everything 
in  the  boat.  A  torrential  rain  made  us  rather  uncomfort- 
able, as  the  whaleback  shelter  proved  insufficient  for  two 
men,  though  they  doubled  up  and  crowded  like  sardines 
in  a  can;  and  then  the  deluges  soaked  some  feather  beds 
and  pillows  that  we  had  been  at  great  pains  to  make  and 
compelled  us  to  sacrifice  them.  The  added  weight  of  the 
water  they  had  absorbed  was  too  much  for  the  boat,  which 
was  a  good  sea  craft  and  behaved  admirably  in  the  heavy 
swell,  but  was  simply  overloaded. 

Increasing  wind  forced  us  to  reef  our  sail.  In  an 
angrier  sea  the  boat  tossed  so  violently  that  Jorgensen  and 
Moses  soon  became  seasick  and  could  be  of  no  assistance 
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whatever.  All  night  at  the  tiller,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  hungry  and  cold,  depressed  me  much,  and  lack  of  hot 
food  made  my  situation  worse:  I  did  not  dare  leave  the 
helm  and  my  shipmates  could  not  bestir  themselves  to 
cook.  Thus  it  went  for  three  days,  until  I  was  fagged  out, 
saw  no  prospect  of  better  weather,  and  feared  for  my 
health  if  I  had  to  sit  at  the  tiller  without  relief,  dozing  in 
my  wet  clothing  and  with  my  teeth  rattling  incessantly. 
Then  I  decided  to  abandon  effort  to  make  Honolulu;  to 
steer  instead  for  the  Marshalls  and  by  so  doing  run  into 
warmer  weather.  As  I  headed  south  the  climate 
gradually  improved  and  grew  milder;  the  invalids  got  to 
their  feet,  and  we  all  made  shift  to  dry  our  sodden 
clothing. 

A  glance  at  the  compass  brought  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise from  Jorgensen:  "Why,  Cameron,  you're  running 
south!"  "I'm  making  for  the  Marshalls,"  I  replied.  "The 
weather  was  too  much  for  me  to  face  alone.  Would  you 
relish  some  eggs,  fish,  and  a  little  rice?  You  look  like  a 
resurrected  corpse.   Stir  up  Moses  to  cook  something." 

A  calmer  sea  permitted  me  to  take  sights  with  my  sex- 
tant and  determine  that  our  latitude  was  more  and  more 
southerly  each  day;  but  without  a  chronometer  and  nauti- 
cal tables  I  could  hardly  guess  at  our  longitude.  There- 
fore I  planned  to  stand  well  to  the  windward,  or  eastward, 
of  Mille,  Marshall  Islands,  which  lies  in  6  degrees  and  14 
minutes  north,  and  then,  when  I  had  run  my  southing 
down,  to  sail  westward  on  the  latitude  of  Mille,  with  the 
trade  winds  and  equatorial  current  in  our  favor.  Day  by 
day  warmer  air  and  water  indicated  that  we  were  making 
progress.   For  a  chart  I  had  to  use  a  leaf  torn  from  an  old 
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logbook,  which  necessitated  drawing  each  day's  track  on  a 
very  small  scale.  Four  days  after  our  departure  it  sud- 
denly flashed  on  me  that  I  had  erred  in  applying  the 
declination  of  the  compass,  and  I  had  to  correct  both  chart 
and  course.  Despite  such  a  slip  I  felt  confident  of  my 
ability  to  navigate  to  the  Marshalls,  although  to  many 
mariners  the  attempt  would  have  appeared  foolhardy  with 
the  instruments  I  had:  a  broken  sextant  and  a  pocket 
compass. 

We  continued  to  experience  unsettled  weather,  good 
one  day  and  damned  rotten  the  next,  like  a  Portuguese 
devil;  rain  in  showers  at  some  times  and  in  downpours  at 
others.  In  the  whole  passage  we  had  only  four  days 
wholly  dry.  That  state  of  things  assured  us  that  we  would 
not  run  short  of  water;  but  what  is  this  thing  called  man? 
He  bemoans  dry  weather,  he  laments  wet  days ;  he  dies  for 
lack  of  drink,  and  he  protests  if  sodden  skies  drench  him. 

There  was  every  reason  why  we  should  have  run  into 
the  northeast  trades  a  few  days  after  leaving  Midway; 
instead  we  encountered  storms,  head  winds,  and  calms  to 
10  degrees  north  latitude.  Never  have  I  met  another 
stretch  of  such  bad  weather.  On  the  sixth  day  out  a  blow 
compelled  us  to  heave  to  for  twenty  hours,  during  which 
our  sea  anchor,  or  drag,  of  fish  net  was  of  enormous  value 
in  breaking  the  force  of  huge  seas  and  helping  the  boat 
to  ride  handsomely.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  behavior  of 
the  little  craft  in  what  seamen  would  describe  as  a  "lower 
topsail  storm"  proved  that  she  would  outride  the  heaviest 
gale,  provided  she  was  handled  judiciously.  Ere  the  voy- 
age was  done  events  tested  my  faith. 

Not  an  island  lay  in  our  track  from  Midway  to  the 
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Marshalls;  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be  apprehended, 
except  storm  and  the  possibility  of  collision  with  a  ship, 
and  the  latter  was  very  remote  indeed,  seeing  that  we 
would  cross  no  frequented  trade  route.  Our  one  concern 
was  food ;  even  that  did  not  worry  us  greatly,  as  there  were 
signs  in  plenty  that  we  could  replenish  our  larder:  more 
than  once  rents  appeared  in  our  dragnet,  evidently  where 
large  fish  had  broken  through. 

On  the  eighth  night,  when  a  steady  rain  was  falling  and 
the  boat's  wake,  in  a  sea  that  sparkled  with  phosphores- 
cence, seemed  a  fairy  serpent,  I  observed  on  our  starboard 
side  about  fifteen  feet  away  another  and  brighter  track, 
which  I  knew  must  be  made  by  a  fish  gliding  along  with 
us.  What  a  godsend!  Having  no  good  food  in  my 
belly  to  warm  me,  wet  to  the  bone,  shivering  with  cold, 
I  had  preferred  to  stand  watch  all  night  rather  than  try  to 
sleep  in  my  soaked  clothing.  Now  here  was  something 
to  eat!  God  help  me  to  capture  it!  Grasping  a  three- 
pronged  fish  spear,  always  kept  handy,  and  uttering  a 
heartfelt  prayer,  I  let  drive.  True  went  the  missile; 
through  my  body  ran  an  electric  shock  as  the  line  of  the 
spear  tautened  and  I  began  to  haul  the  fish  toward  the 
boat,  broadside  to,  as  the  event  proved,  for  it  was  impaled 
through  the  middle.  Both  the  animal  and  I  struggled 
desperately,  he  for  his  life,  I  for  food  that  well  might  save 
my  own,  while  the  neglected  craft  wandered  all  about  the 
compass.  Such  was  the  strain  on  the  line  that  I  was  in  a 
cold  sweat  of  dread  that  the  spear  would  tear  away  as  I 
pulled  the  catch  alongside.  By  God's  grace  the  barbs 
held,  however,  and  I  hauled  the  fish  close  enough  to  hook 
it  with  a  gaff  behind  the  gills.    With  a  mighty  heave  I 
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dragged  it  aboard.  Then  I  relaxed,  shaking  with  excite- 
ment. 

My  catch  was  a  dolphin  about  sixty  pounds  in  weight. 
A  welcome  haul  it  was,  furnishing  us  the  first  fresh  food 
of  our  voyage.  We  made  a  most  enjoyable  meal  of 
dolphin's  head  soup  sprinkled  with  a  few  grains  of  rice; 
dolphin  boiled  and  dolphin  fried,  with  dolphin's  liver  for 
dessert.  If  we  overlooked  some  means  of  preparing 
dolphin  I  must  plead  that  we  had  left  our  cookbooks 
behind  us  in  Honolulu  and  were  a  little  hungry  and  in  a 
hurry.  New  life  was  ours  while  the  catch  lasted,  and  it 
lasted  long,  not  a  morsel  being  wasted.  Never  were 
housewives  so  sparing  as  we. 

Convinced  that  the  same  ocean  must  contain  other 
potential  food,  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  But  day  after 
day  passed  without  even  a  glimpse  of  a  fish.  This  de- 
pressed us  sorely,  for  we  had  counted  confidently  on  cap- 
turing something  now  and  then.  Yet  who  can  call 
himself  a  man  until  he  has  schooled  and  steeled  himself 
to  disappointment?  Toward  the  end  of  October,  so  low 
had  our  rations  fallen,  we  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
our  allowances.  With  no  food  except  smoked  mullet  and 
birds,  and  not  too  much  of  either,  it  probably  was  inevi- 
table that  one  of  us  should  succumb  to  acute  hunger. 
Jorgensen  happened  to  be  the  culprit:  one  night  while 
Moses  and  I  were  asleep  the  Dane  broached  the  stores.  I 
accused  the  Chinese,  who  stoutly  protested  his  innocence; 
I  turned  upon  the  Dane,  who  pleaded  guilty:  no  longer 
could  he  resist  his  consuming  desire.  Infuriated  by  his 
criminal  greed,  I  caught  up  a  fish  spear,  intending  to  run 
him  through ;  but  my  arm  fell  when  I  saw  his  pitiful  face 
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and  heard  his  despairing  wail:  'Tor  God's  sake,  Cameron, 
strike!  I'd  rather  die!"  Who  could  kill  a  weeping  man? 
Still  I  was  almost  beside  myself.  "You  deserve  to  be 
killed,"  I  shouted.  "We  may  not  have  food  enough  to 
last  until  we  reach  some  island.  Every  morsel  you  take 
over  your  proper  share  is  that  much  less  between  us  and 
starvation.  For  God's  sake,  be  a  man!  You'd  better. 
If  you  get  into  the  stores  again  and  I  learn  of  it,  by  God, 
I'll  make  you  walk  the  plank!" 

Our  supplies  continued  to  dwindle  with  unpleasant 
rapidity.  Unless  we  supplemented  them  soon,  we  should 
have  to  cut  our  rations  again; — and  so  scanty  were  they 
that  further  reduction  seemed  almost  impossible.  Of 
course  in  the  warmer  weather  we  were  then  enjoying  we 
did  not  need  so  much  food  as  in  the  colder  latitudes  of 
the  North;  but  what  we  had  contained  very  little  nourish- 
ment. Always  empty,  our  stomachs  eternally  gnawing,  we 
deluded  our  digestive  systems  by  filling  up  on  water. 
How  we  regretted  not  having  eaten  the  curlew  that  we 
released  near  Ocean  Island!  Hard  as  our  lot  was,  at  least 
we  were  never  thirsty,  as  showers  kept  our  barrels  brim- 
ming. 

Not  only  rains  but  gales  were  well-nigh  continual ;  they 
blew  from  all  directions,  never  steady  for  an  entire  day. 
In  spite  of  them,  so  desperate  was  our  strait,  we  carried 
sail  to  a  dangerous  extent;  and  one  night  were  nearly 
swamped  when  Jorgensen  was  steering.  Awakened  by  a 
drenching,  I  found  the  boat  running  before  a  strong  breeze 
and  a  heavy  following  sea.  Without  loss  of  time  I  threw 
Jorgensen  out  of  the  way,  caught  the  tiller,  slacked  the 
mainsheet,  held  the  craft  before  the  sea,  and  bailed  out 
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the  water.  Then  I  found  opportunity  to  reprimand  him 
for  his  foolhardiness.  He  replied  that  we  would  never 
get  anywhere  otherwise.  "This  way  leads  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker,"  I  reminded  him.  'The  sooner  the  better,"  re- 
torted the  Dane.  "That,"  said  I,  "is  not  the  way  Moses 
and  I  feel.  If  you're  so  downcast,  why  not  step  over- 
board.^" 

He  had,  God  knows,  reason  enough  to  be  disheartened. 
Our  progress  was  exceedingly  slow;  in  that  cell  of  a  small 
boat  we  chafed  as  though  we  were  behind  bars.  Were 
men  ever  more  securely  locked  in  a  prison?  Just  how  small 
was  our  gain  we  could  see  too  clearly  on  October  27,  two 
weeks  after  our  departure  from  Midway,  when  the  wind 
died  and  the  sun  showed  itself  at  noon,  affording  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  an  observation.  Our  lati- 
tude was  only  16  degrees  north;  in  other  words,  we  were 
about  720  miles  south  of  Midway  (Note  33).  And  soon 
something  occurred  to  crown  our  woes. 

That  evening,  for  a  wonder,  was  still,  the  sea  smooth; 
a  fair  wind  drove  us  at  four  knots  an  hour.  I  was  steer- 
ing as  well  as  I  could  by  keeping  the  Pole  Star  over  my 
left  shoulder  (Note  34) .  Of  a  sudden  something  bumped 
the  boat.  "Driftwood,"  thought  I.  Another  jar  jerked 
me  up  standing  and  peering  over  the  side.  I  saw  a  fish! 
Seemingly  it  was  a  shark,  and  it  was  rubbing  itself  against 
our  craft,  as  sharks  do  in  order  to  free  themselves  of  in- 
festing lice.  To  a  man  as  hungry  as  John  Cameron,  think- 
ing was  acting.  Instantly,  it  seems,  I  made  a  running 
bowline  with  which  to  snare  Johnny  Shark;  lowered  the 
sail  and  hurried  to  the  gunwale.  About  the  boat  circled 
the  fish,  betraying  himself  by  the  scratching  of  his  sand- 
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paper  hide.  An  interminable  time 
elapsed  before  he  came  my  way; 
he  steered  slowly  from  stem  to 
stern  straight  into  my  noose,  which 
I  pulled  taut  about  his  neck,  and  I 
secured  the  end  of  the  rope  to  a 
;  thwart,  since  to  hold  the  fellow  by  hand 
would  have  been  impossible. 

An  appalling  commotion  ensued.  With 
blows  like  those  of  a  sledge  hammer  the 
shark's  tail  beat  upon  the  boat  until  it  seemed  that 
the  planks  must  be  stove  in.  But  I  would  not  have 
released  my  catch  if  hell  had  yawned  under  my 
feet.  Jorgensen  and  Moses,  thus  rudely  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep,  rushed  out  to  ask  what  w^e  had 
hit.  Their  hilarity  was  unbounded  when  I  ex- 
plained. At  last  fresh  meat  was  in  the  wind;  we  could, 
besides,  make  a  considerable  addition  to  our  stores 
by  drying  all  the  flesh  we  did  not  immediately  devour. 

Then  we  got  out  two  long  iron-shafted  shark  hooks, 
made  on  board  the  Wandering  Minstrel  expressly  for 
catching  the  gills  of  sharks  and  holding  the  beasts  against 
the  side  of  a  boat,  belly  to,  while  they  were  being  dis- 
patched. Soon  there  came  an  opportunity  to  insert  the 
hooks.  For  an  instant  the  fish  lay  still;  in  shot  the  hooks; 
we  made  the  lanyards  fast  to  a  thwart: — the  shark  was 
helpless,  unable  to  escape,  to  injure  us,  or  to  damage  the 
boat.  His  fury  was  hair-raising;  he  lashed  the  water  to 
foam,  while  we  could  see  the  glaring  of  his  eyes  and  hear 
the  crunching  of  his  several  rows  of  teeth  as  he  tore  at 
the  gunwale. 

Devil  though  he  is,  a  shark,  if  secured  as  this  fellow 
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was,  may  be  killed  easily.  With  a  sharp-pointed  steel 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  the  executioner  lovingly  hugs  the 
brute's  snout  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  arm,  thus  suppress- 
ing movement  of  the  head,  and  drives  the  knife  to  the 
hilt  through  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  spine  is  severed; 
a  shiver,  and  the  detested  monster  is  dead. 

Quiet  though  he  was,  our  catch  still  presented  a  prob- 
lem: he  was  far  too  heavy  for  three  men  to  lift  aboard; 
but  we  handled  him  easily  with  a  parbuckle.  After  secur- 
ing the  bight  of  a  line  to  the  thwarts,  we  passed  several 
turns  of  the  loose  end  about  the  body  and  rolled  it  aboard. 
Then  we  discovered  that  we  had  a  tiger  shark,  the  most 
vicious  of  his  family,  steel-blue  in  color,  twelve  feet  long, 
with  four  rows  of  teeth  saw-edged,  razor-sharp.  There  he 
lay  in  the  boat;  Jorgensen  and  Moses  returned  to  their 
slumbers;  I  again  sat  at  the  tiller,  while  Polaris  burned 
bright  over  my  left  shoulder. 

Early  in  the  morning  all  hands  set  to  work  butchering 
our  catch.  First  we  cut  off  the  fins  and  tail,  which  the 
Chinese  use  for  soup,  and  exposed  them  to  the  sun;  we 
also  spread  out  the  skin  to  cure,  as  in  the  last  resort  it 
might  save  us  from  starvation;  then  we  cut  the  flesh  into 
strips  and  hung  it  up  to  dry.  When  that  work  was 
done  we  prepared  a  feast,  boiling  some  of  the  flesh  with 
portions  of  the  liver,  garnishing  the  dish  with  fried 
fillets;  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  prodigious 
appetites. 

At  length  surfeited,  we  lolled  about  and  made  merry 
over  our  good  fortune.  But  not  for  long.  Upon  us 
rushed  a  deadly  sickness.  Vomiting,  severe  diarrhea,  and 
excruciating  pains  in  the  intestines  left  us  helpless  and 
well-nigh  insensible  to  our  surroundings,  while  the  boat, 
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the  sail  lowered,  drifted  aimlessly.  After  eight  hours  of 
agony,  during  which  we  expected  and  longed  for  death, 
we  felt  slightly  relieved.  Gradually  our  pain  subsided 
until  it  ceased  altogether,  but  we  were  as  weak  as  infants 
from  the  profoundly  distressing  effects  of  shark's  liver 
poisoning,  and  our  courage  was  sorely  shaken. 

Voicing  my  own  secret  fear,  my  Scandinavian  shipmate 
predicted  that  ''killing  that  damned  shark  will  bring  an- 
other storm  as  sure  as  hell."  It  is  an  old  superstition  at 
sea  that  slaughtering  a  shark  causes  bad  weather  immedi- 
ately. "Here  it  comes  now!"  cried  Jorgensen.  That  storm 
did  come,  and  with  a  vengeance.  Ere  long,  increasing  to 
hurricane  force,  it  compelled  us  to  take  in  the  small  patch 
of  sail  we  had  spread  and  to  scud  under  bare  poles  before 
a  tremendous  sea.  It  was  too  late,  too  dangerous,  to  heave 
to:  wind  and  wave  inevitably  would  have  overturned  the 
boat  and  erased  our  names  from  the  articles  of  this  world. 

In  none  of  my  voyages  did  I  encounter  a  weightier  w^ind 
or  a  greater  volume  of  rain,  which  fell  not  in  drops  but  in 
pencils.  One  of  us  had  to  bail  continuously.  A  tremen- 
dous strain  was  thrown  upon  the  boat.  I,  who  held  the 
tiller  throughout  the  storm,  prayed  that  the  rudder  would 
stand  the  wrenching  to  which  it  was  subjected  while  the 
craft  sheered  and  yawed  and  rushed  at  an  incredible  rate 
through  combers  that  overtopped  the  gunwales.  At  times 
the  bow  pointed  downward,  as  though  plunging  over  the 
edge  of  a  steep  hill;  again  it  would  arise  and  head  for  the 
heavens,  exposing  to  our  dilated  eyes  a  fearful  sight,  an 
undulating  expanse  of  spume  and  spindrift.  Within  the 
little  visible  space  was  compressed  all  that  men  have 
written  and  painted  of  the  majesty  and  terror  of  the  sea. 
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Although  daylight,  by  great  fortune,  favored  us,  yet  we 
were  almost  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  heavy  were  the 
blanket  of  clouds  and  the  downpour  of  rain.  Close  over- 
head lightning  darted  in  zigzag  streaks  and  huge  flashes, 
and  thunder  broke  in  deafening  claps.  Without  cessation 
the  storm  lasted  five  hours.  My  enormous  labor  in  steer- 
ing for  that  time,  unable  to  relax  my  vigilance  for  an 
instant,  left  me  completely  exhausted.  It  seemed  that  five 
days,  and  not  so  many  hours,  had  elapsed. 

Battered  down  by  rain  and  covered  with  a  heavy  blanket 
of  fresh  water,  the  sea  was  surprisingly  smooth  after  the 
storm,  and  when  the  wind  moderated  we  made  sail.  A 
calm  that  succeeded  the  tempest  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  dry  our  kits  and  again  to  cure  the  shark's  meat,  which 
had  become  soaked.  From  the  shark's  liver  we  got  a  good 
amber-colored  oil,  useful  for  our  homemade  teapot  lamp 
and  for  kindling  a  fire  in  the  stove.  Something  else  in 
behalf  of  the  shark:  when  I  was  at  Jaluit  in  the  Vomare 
I  learned  from  the  natives  that  a  clear,  jelly-like  substance 
found  in  cavities  behind  the  eyes  is,  when  dried,  a  certain 
remedy  for  persons  suffering  from  gravel.  Another  fact: 
Jorgensen  refused  to  eat  smoked  mullet  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage:  he  actually  preferred  dried  shark. 
Moses  and  I,  pleased  that  this  spared  our  other  stores, 
made  no  protest,  although  the  odor  of  the  shark's  meat 
cooking  almost  nauseated  me,  so  forcibly  did  it  recall  my 
illness. 

After  a  storm,  a  calm;  after  a  calm,  a  storm;  now  we 
had  gale  upon  gale.  Here  was  another  blow,  dead  ahead, 
as  though  determined  to  dispute  our  right  to  sail  in  any 
direction  except  as  the  wind  listed.    To  make  any  head- 
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way  toward  the  Marshalls  was  impossible;  we  unshipped 
the  mast,  set  the  dragnet  as  a  sea  anchor,  and  waited  for 
a  change  of  wind.  Now  a  shift  came  blowing  sweetly 
from  the  north  and  drove  us  on  our  course  at  seven  knots 
an  hour. — ^We  carried  a  log  line  and  sandglass;  the  latter 
I  still  have. — Everything  was  rosy:  warm  weather,  a  fair 
wind,  our  boat  sailing  merrily.  All  hands  were  on  deck, 
— in  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  our  only  deck — enjoying  the 
change  of  weather  and  praising  the  seaworthiness  of  our 
vessel  and  our  own  good  seamanship,  when  a  shout  from 
Moses  ended  our  gamming:  "Bonito!  Bonito!" 

In  no  time  our  pearl-shell  hook  was  in  the  water. 
Instead  of  snapping  at  it  greedily,  however,  the  fish  would 
not  rise.  They  did  come  close  alongside  and  swam  under 
the  bottom,  which  afforded  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
gaff  them,  but  as  I  prepared  to  do  so  a  monstrous  sword- 
fish,  fully  as  long  as  our  boat,  flashed  into  view.  Now  we 
understood  why  the  bonito  had  sought  refuge  near  us. 
Fascinated  by  the  swordfish,  I  forgot  tlie  others. 
Preparations  to  capture  the  big  fellow  required  only 
a  few  minutes.  To  the  harpoon  I  bent  a  length  of 
Manila  rope,  and  about  ninety  feet  from  die  iron 
lashed  an  empty  drum,  upon  which  the  fish  might 
v'ent  its  wrath  if  it  proved  pugnacious.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  dart  the  harpoon,  however,  Jor- 
gensen  caught  my  arm  and  implored  me  not 
to  strike:  the  fish,  said  he, 
might  drive  its  sword  into 
the  boat.  "Damn  it,  Jor- 
gensen!"  I  bellowed.  "Let 
go  my  arm!  What  if  it 
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does?  Stuff  an  old  blanket  into  the  hole.  There's  a  lot 
of  good  eating  on  that  fish."  Still  Jorgensen  clung  to  me 
with  a  grip  of  death,  until  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  I 
laid  down  the  iron,  while  he  blubbered  like  a  child  and 
his  hands  remained  clasped  in  supplication. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  evolutions  of  the  sword- 
fish  in  its  efforts  to  spear  a  bonito — to  try  to  follow  its 
movements,  rather,  for  the  fellow  was  almost  quicker  than 
sight.  Hither  and  thither  it  darted,  turned  in  its  own 
length,  shot  under  the  boat,  so  close  to  the  surface  that  I 
expected  it  to  strike  us.  By  good  luck  it  did  not.  Eventu- 
ally it  succeeded  in  its  desperate  hunt.  With  one  of  the 
bonito  impaled  on  its  sword  it  swam  away  leisurely;  and  I 
awoke  from  what  seemed  a  dream.  "Now  for  the 
bonito!"  thought  I.  But  every  one  had  disappeared.  My 
greediness  in  grasping  after  the  greater  game  had  cost 
me  all.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Jorgensen  intervened, 
for  the  swordfish  might  have  wrecked  our  boat. 

At  this  time  we  were  in  15  north  latitude.  Our  smoked 
mullet,  the  only  food  remaining  save  shark  flesh  and 
a  very  little  rice,  had  fallen  so  low  that  I  was  anxious. 
My  hope  of  catching  dolphin,  bonito,  flying  fish,  and  pos- 
sibly a  porpoise  or  two  had  been  grievously  disappointed. 
Yet  if  the  weather  favored  us  we  still  might  make  land  be- 
fore our  stores  were  exhausted,  since  I  thought  we  could 
spin  them  out  for  another  twenty  days,  or  the  time  we 
already  had  been  at  sea.  Given  trade  winds  after  we 
turned  westward  on  the  latitude  of  Mille,  I  believed  we 
could  finish  the  run  in  sixteen  days ;  but  we  were  to  meet 
adverse  winds  (Note  35). 

Two  days  afterward  I  gaffed  one  dolphin  of  a  school; 
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it  broke  loose,  however,  after  pulling  me  overboard. 
Within  a  few  minutes  some  porpoise  passed  a  hundred 
feet  away,  displaying  their  fat  bodies  tantalizingly ;  then 
they  faded  into  the  distance.  At  sunset  that  day  our  luck 
changed:  three  dolphin  tagged  in  our  wake;  one  snapped 
our  pearl-shell  hook;  and  Jorgensen  hoisted  the  fish 
aboard.  It  supplied  us  with  fresh  food  for  four  days. 
With  it  we  devoured  our  last  grain  of  rice. 

A  red-letter  day  was  November  5.  I  was  at  the  tiller, 
the  boat  was  running  at  three  knots  or  so,  when  I  saw 
a  dark  object  ahead,  appearing  and  disappearing  with  the 
swell.  "Look  out,  Jorgensen,"  I  called.  "Stand  on  a 
thwart.  Is  that  a  turtle?"  "Yes,  by  God,  Cameron,  it  is!" 
"I'll  steer  close  to  it,"  said  I.  "Whatever  you  do,  Jorgen- 
sen, keep  cool."  Soon  I  could  see  for  myself  that  the 
thing  was  a  turtle  fast  asleep.  Would  the  wash  of  the 
boat  disturb  it?  Anxiety  set  me  to  trembling  hard.  There, 
there!  Another  second  would  decide  the  truly  momentous 
question.  Over  the  gunwale  Jorgensen  was  leaning  to 
catch  the  animal.  Damn  him!  In  his  eagerness  he  missed 
it  completely.  Rudely  disturbed,  the  turtle  raised  its  head 
and  thrust  out  its  neck  at  full  length.  Jorgensen  had  slid 
past;  I  was  bearing  down  upon  the  reptile.  God  stop  it 
from  diving!  With  my  right  hand  still  on  the  tiller  I 
extended  my  left,  almost  blindly,  for  everything  was  occur- 
ring very  quickly;  caught  the  turtle's  extended  neck  in  a 
grip  of  desperation,  and  swung  it  aboard.  It  weighed 
about  fifty  pounds. 

Poor  Jorgensen  was  dazed  by  his  failure  and  my  success 
and  perhaps  also  by  some  deep-sea  criticisms  I  uttered. 
His  blue  eyes  stared  in  total  bewilderment.    "Did  you, 
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Cameron,"  he  asked,  "actually  catch  the  turtle?  Forgive 
me  for  my  miss.  My  head  was  swimming;  I  don't  believe 
I  saw  the  thing.  Who  really  caught  it,  you  or  Moses?" 
This  convinced  me  that  all  was  not  well  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  acting  peculiarly  of  late  and  Moses 
had  told  me  that  the  Dane  had  terrified  him  with  pre- 
dictions that  we  would  never  reach  land.  "Don't  listen 
to  him,  Moses,"  said  1.  "It  will  take  some  time,  but  we'll 
find  an  island.   I  speak  you  true." 

Bright  in  my  memory  are  the  epicurean  feasts  we  made 
off  that  turtle.  Every  portion  of  it,  except  the  bones, 
flipper  nails,  and  thirteen  sections  of  back  shell,  was  eaten. 
The  belly  plate,  which  many  persons  in  their  ignorance 
throw  away,  supplied  us  with  a  rich  jelly-like  substance 
(Note  36).  Nor  was  this  all:  recalling  that  I  had  seen 
my  mother  salt  and  stir  blood  in  making  a  blood  pudding, 
I  emulated  her  example.  Little  of  the  meat  was  cured: 
we  were  so  hungry  that  we  ate  most  of  it  fresh.  Our 
good  fare  cheered  us  all  immensely;  it  made  a  remark- 
able change  in  Jorgensen,  who  became  cheerful,  even  vol- 
uble, as  though  intoxicated  by  food. 

Rain,  which  usually  fell  at  night,  continued  to  vex  us. 
Eternal  damp  was  rotting  our  clothes;  our  blankets  were 
tearing  like  paper.  Luckily  the  weather  was  warm  enough 
for  us  to  go  nude.  And  the  wind  was  steady,  so  that 
Jorgensen  and  I  could  trust  Moses  with  the  tiller  and 
ourselves  get  some  sorely  needed  rest.  Every  bone  in  my 
body  ached  from  sitting  so  long  at  the  helm,  swaying  to 
the  movements  of  the  boat,  struggling  to  shake  ofif  an 
overwhelming  drowsiness.  Now,  praise  God,  we  could 
use  a  three-watch  crew. 
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A  most  dreary  passage  it  was:  few  fish;  an  occasional 
whale;  flying  fish  conspicuously  missing;  no  sea  birds,  nor 
any  glimpse  of  land  or  ship.  We  sailed  solitary  on  the 
endless  plain  of  ocean.  Baffling  winds,  attended  by  brief 
but  wicked  rain  squalls,  retarded  us,  while  we  exhausted 
every  effort  to  drive  the  boat,  even  resorted  to  the  oars 
during  calms.  Yet  we  were  blessed  with  good  health, 
except  that  throughout  the  voyage  we  had  diarrhea  after 
each  meal  of  smoked  mullet,  though  we  were  not  incon- 
venienced when  we  dined  on  fresh  fish.  Of  that  we  were 
destined  to  have  little  more.  One  month  out  I  harpooned 
another  dolphin,  the  last  that  we  either  caught  or  saw. 
Notwithstanding  our  discomforts,  more  food,  and  of  the 
right  sort,  was  really  all  we  needed.  Given  that,  and  none 
of  us  would  have  regarded  the  voyage  as  a  hardship. 

On  the  thirty-third  day,  when  I  reckoned  that  we  were 
nearly  due  east  of  Mille,  I  turned  westward.  Our  longi- 
tude, I  thought,  was  about  175  degrees  and  15  minutes 
east.  Of  the  longitude  of  Mille  I  was  uncertain,  but  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  I  had,  as  I  have  explained,  kept  well 
to  the  east.  In  running  down  our  parallel  of  latitude 
we  were  favored  by  light  breezes  with  their  inevitable 
showers ;  the  equatorial  counter-current,  however,  set  dead 
against  us. 

Again  Jorgensen  manifested  mild  insanity.  For  hours 
he  would  sit  silent,  vacantly  staring.  One  day  he  regarded 
me  fixedly,  his  hands  extended  as  though  to  receive  some- 
thing. "What  is  it,  Jorgensen?"  I  asked.  "I  thought, 
Cameron,  that  you  were  offering  me  something  to  eat." 
"Are  you  very  hungry,  old  fellow?"  "No,  no,"  he 
insisted,  "I'm  all  right.    I'm  very  foolish,  Cameron." 
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"Turn  in  and  have  a  rest,"  I  urged.  "We'll  call  you 
when  chow  is  ready."  As  soon  as  Jorgensen  was  out  of 
earshot  I  told  Moses  what  I  suspected  of  the  Dane's  men- 
tal condition,  warned  him  to  conduct  himself  as  usual  and 
above  all  to  show  no  fear;  but  the  boy  was  afraid  and 
kept  close  to  me  afterward.  Now  and  then,  empty  though 
his  stomach  was,  Jorgensen  refused  to  eat,  and  I  had  to 
coax  him  to  take  food. 

Concerned  for  the  boat,  no  less  than  for  Jorgensen 
himself,  I  arranged  with  Moses  to  remain  with  him  dur- 
ing my  watches  below.  Well  that  I  did:  more  than  once 
Jorgensen  changed  the  course,  whereupon  Moses  sum- 
moned me.  In  reply  to  my  remonstrances  Jorgensen 
insisted  that  he  knew  there  was  land  in  the  direction  he 
was  steering.  "See  here,  Jorgensen,"  I  demanded,  "do 
you  wish  to  set  your  foot  on  solid  ground  again?"  "To 
be  sure,  Cameron."  "Then  trust  me  to  know  our  course. 
Assuredly  we'll  make  land.  Only  a  few  days  more,  Jor- 
gensen; only  a  few  days.  But  if  you  disobey  and  change 
the  course,  we  may  miss  the  Marshalls.  Then  we'll  sail 
on  till  hell  freezes  over."  He  promised  faithfully  to  do 
as  I  asked;  yet  again,  when  his  mind  wandered,  he  did 
break  his  pledge. 

On  the  thirty-eighth  day  of  our  voyage  we  saw  coco- 
nut husks  floating  in  the  water.  That  some  had  been  in  the 
sea  quite  a  time  was  evidenced  by  the  number  and  size 
of  the  barnacles  adhering  to  them;  still  the  husks  proved 
that  we  were  nearing  land,  while  a  sensible  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  crustaceans  showed  that  we  were  heading 
in  the  right  direction.  Day  after  day  we  watched  closely 
for  husks,  compared  them  with  preceding  hauls,  and  care- 
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fully  scrutinized  them  as  to  size  and  number  of  barnacles, 
which,  to  our  delight,  were  steadily  smaller  and  fewer. 

Encouraged  by  all  this,  I  was  depressed  by  Jorgensen's 
condition.  His  fate,  if  we  did  not  find  land  soon,  caused 
me  no  little  disquiet.  For  two  days  before  our  voyage 
ended  he  refused  food  altogether,  moped  the  entire  time, 
wept  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  insisted  that  we  were  doomed 
to  perish  at  sea,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  In  fear  that 
he  might  die  or  kill  himself,  I  wormed  out  of  him  some 
information  concerning  his  relatives,  so  that  I  might  notify 
them  if  something  untoward  occurred.  Their  address,  he 
said,  was  Torsinge,  in  Tromsoe.  Some  years  afterward  I 
learned  that  the  places  named  are  in  Norway;  possibly  his 
family  had  gone  thence  to  Denmark.  My  greatest  dread 
was  that  he  might  become  violent  and  so  force  me  to 
defend  myself  or  more  probably  Moses,  whom  the  Dane, 
tractable  enough  toward  me,  abused  violently  and  without 
cause.  Accordingly  I  watched  Jorgensen  vigilantly  by 
day,  and  at  night  I  always  had  a  club  within  reach  of  my 
hand,  while  keeping  other  possible  weapons  hidden. 

Although  we  now  had  less  than  a  week's  supply  of  food, 
I  was  confident  it  would  carry  us  through.  On  the  forty- 
second  day  it  seemed  that  the  end  of  our  voyage  was  at 
hand.  Coconut  husks  that  floated  by  had  no  barnacles  on 
them;  they  were  not,  indeed,  even  water-soaked.  This 
was  proof  conclusive  that  we  must  be  quite  close  to  an 
island.  But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  lest  failure  to  reach 
land  within  a  few  hours  be  too  great  a  disappointment 
to  my  shipmates,  especially  to  Jorgensen.  I  did,  however, 
resolve  to  go  no  farther  that  night;  and  at  dusk  lowered 
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the  sail,  unshipped  the  mast  and  rudder,  and  dropped  our 
sea  anchor  overboard.  All  this  bewildered  and  exas- 
perated Jorgensen:  he  could  not  understand  why,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing  and  the  sea  smooth,  we  did  not  pro- 
ceed. To  quiet  him  I  explained  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  a 
low-lying  atoll  at  night.  Should  we  blunder  into  breakers, 
I  pointed  out,  we  might  never  escape.  "We  could  get 
out  of  the  surf,  Cameron,"  he  insisted.  "I  am  quite  strong. 
I  could  pull  an  oar.  For  God's  sake,  make  sail!"  "Keep 
cool,  Jorgensen,"  I  begged.  "You're  not  so  strong  as  you 
think;  and  I  know  that  I'm  not  able  to  do  much.  Trust 
me,  old  man,  to  do  what  is  best."  He  implored  me  to 
continue;  then  argued;  in  the  end  became  furious. 
"Another  word  from  you,"  said  I,  "and  I'll  tie  you  hand 
and  foot  and  put  a  gag  in  your  foul  mouth."  He  closed 
like  a  clam;  but  I,  still  dubious  as  to  what  he  might  do, 
turned  in  with  the  rudder  under  my  body  to  prevent  him 
making  use  of  it  while  I  slept. 

After  a  restless  night  I  awoke  bright  and  early  on 
November  25,  1888  (Note  37).  Jorgensen  was  sitting 
moodily  on  a  thwart,  so  sullen  that  he  would  not  respond 
to  my  "good  morning."  Before  I  hoisted  sail  I  went  aft 
to  ship  the  rudder,  requesting  Moses,  as  I  did  so,  to  stand 
on  a  thwart  and  have  a  look  around.  "Sail  O!  Land  O!" 
screamed  the  excited  Chinese.  I  finished  with  the  rudder ; 
then  I  stood  upright,  and  gazed  westward.  The  tops  of 
coconut  palms  were  distinctly  discernible.  Our  perilous 
voyage  was  nearly  done.  In  an  open  boat,  with  a 
pocket  compass  and  a  broken  sextant  to  serve  as  navi- 
gating instruments,  with  my  own  rough  table  of  the 
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sun's  declination,  we  had  met  and  conquered  storm  and 
calm. 

Let  me  confess,  now  that  the  voyage  was  ended,  that 
the  greatest  danger  of  all  would  no  longer  be  a  nightmare 
to  me:  I  mean  the  possibility  of  cannibalism.  Before  we 
sailed  from  Midway  that  horrible  contingency  had 
occurred  to  me;  I  had  weighed  it  calmly  and  had  come 
to  the  cool  conclusion  that  Moses  should  be  the  first  to 
go  and  Jorgensen,  of  course,  the  second.  Now,  thank 
God,  murder  for  self-preservation  would  not  be  necessary 
(Note  38). 

In  order  to  conceal  his  emotion  Jorgensen  was  bending 
low  to  step  the  mast,  assisted  by  the  ecstatic  Moses.  Set- 
ting sail,  we  headed  for  the  nearest  point  of  land,  which 
was  clearly  visible  in  the  dawn.  Then  Jorgensen,  smiling 
and  abashed,  approached  me.  "Forgive  me,  Cameron," 
said  he,  "for  my  foolish  talk  of  yesterday.  I  must  have 
been  crazy."  "It's  hard  to  forgive,"  I  replied.  "You 
doubted  me;  you  tried  to  poison  the  Chinese  boy's  mind, 
to  make  him  believe  I  was  incompetent  and  that  you  were 
foolish  to  come  on  this  voyage.  You're  a  hell  of  a  Viking, 
you  are.  What  if  I  had  listened  to  you  yesterday?  We 
might  have  run  into  surf,  or  passed  the  island  in  the  night, 
never  seeing  it,  or  perhaps  mistaking  it  for  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud.  Then  we  might  have  sailed  past  Jaluit.  Where 
would  we  have  fetched  up?  Nowhere.  A  man  starving 
to  death  at  sea  doesn't  die  once:  he  dies  t\\^enty  times. 
When  I  sailed  from  Midway  I  knew  what  we  were  facing; 
evidently  you,  in  your  ignorance,  did  not.  More  than 
once  I  was  downhearted;  but,  by  God,  I  was  too  proud 
to  show  the  white  feather. — Yes,  I  forgive  you,  Jorgensen. 
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I  hope  you'll  prove  yourself  the  man  I  thought  you  were." 
In  silence  he  received  my  tongue-lashing;  when  I  had 
exhausted  my  resentment  he  admitted  handsomely  that  he 
deserved  all  I  had  said.  So  our  voyage  of  forty-three 
days,  in  which  we  had  dared  and  endured  greatly,  ended 
with  the  two  of  us  again  on  good  terms. 
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MY   DESPERATE    ADVENTURE    HAPPILY    OVER,    I  OCCUPY 
MYSELF  WITH  TRADE  AND  STATECRAFT 

As  we  neared  the  island  a  large  canoe,  manned  by 
many  natives,  came  sailing  through  a  passage  in  a  reef, 
on  each  side  of  which  foamed  breakers.  To  one  of  the 
men,  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  I  explained  who 
we  were,  whence  we  had  come,  and  how  sorely  we  needed 
food.  The  canoe  took  us  in  tow,  but  a  squall  caught  us, 
dismasting  the  craft,  and  we  had  the  singular  expe- 
rience, after  sailing  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
miles  (only  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  by 
direct  course),  of  ourselves  towing  the  Micronesians 

into  their  own  port  (Note  39). 

On  the  beach  of  Mille  waited 
a  throng  of  natives  to  give  us  wel- 
come; and  we  were  not  loath  to 
be  greeted.  Ashore  I  waded. 
Solid  land  was  strange,  was  good, 
to  feet  that  had  grown  weary  of 
the  toss  of  a  restless  boat;  and 
many  faces  of  men  and  women, 
the  green  of  coconut  fronds,  the 
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gleam  of  coral  sand,  gladdened  eyes  that  for  forty-three 
days  had  beheld  little  except  sky  and  sea.  Such  emo- 
tions, however,  did  not  detain  me  then;  far  weightier 
business  summoned  me  imperiously.  Was  it  pouring  out 
a  grateful  soul  to  Providence?  That,  I  must  confess,  was 
not  my  concern.  Thank  God  for  our  preservation  I  did; 
but  instead  of  falling  to  my  knees  in  prayer  I  dashed 
headlong  at  a  brown  buck  who  was  contentedly  puffing 
a  homemade  cigar.  Sleight  of  hand  transferred  it  from 
his  lips  to  mine.  Roaring  with  delighted  laughter,  he 
tendered  me  a  fresh  cigar  from  his  case,  an  enlarged  hole 
in  the  lobe  of  his  ear.  My  first  smoke  in  six  months — 
how  sweet  it  was! 

Weak  from  privation  and  joy,  Jorgensen  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  boat  and  laid  upon  the  beach.  Moses, 
as  the  first  Chinese  seen  on  Mille,  was  a  rare  curiosity 
and  inspired  endless  questions,  which  I  answered  as  well 
as  I  could,  with  an  explanation  of  the  size  of  China  and 
its  enormous  population,  but  the  frowns  with  which  my 
exposition  was  received  indicated  that  the  people  of  the 
tiny  atoll  neither  understood  nor  believed. 

The  kindly  islanders  offered  us  what  food  they  had: 
chickens,  rice,  fish,  green  coconuts,  and  a  preserved  fruit 
that  resembled  dates.  Repetitions  of  our  story  to  ever- 
growing audiences  of  brown  folk  filled  the  day.  At  night- 
fall, to  my  great  relief,  fear  of  nocturnal  ghosts  sent  the 
crowds  scuttling  home.  For  us  mats  were  spread  on  the 
coral-shingle  floor  of  a  one-room  building  which  was 
shared  by  men  and  women  alike.  Privacy  was  unknown ; 
and  all  turned  in  still  wearing  their  drapes,  or  ridis,  of 
coconut  leaves,  and  no  more.    My  aching  joints  relaxed: 
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what  luxury  to  lie  down  at  full  length,  to  toss  as  I  pleased! 
Up  came  a  coffee-colored  damsel,  her  hands  well  lubri- 
cated with  coconut  oil,  and  began  to  knead  my  muscles. 
Sleep  overwhelmed  me.  When  I  awoke,  the  girl  was  still 
massaging  me,  while  my  every  ache  was  gone. 

Our  boat  was  in  the  water,  the  people  said,  to  take  us 
a  few  miles  to  the  home  of  the  head  chief.  A  crowd  of 
natives,  just  out  of  church,  met  us  on  arrival;  and  Leit, 
the  head  chief,  advanced  with  hand  extended,  and  in  intel- 
ligible English  bade  us  welcome.  Then  he  and  his  wife, 
a  woman  of  pleasing  countenance,  led  the  way  to  their 
dwelling,  a  commodious  building,  and  set  before  us  a 
noble  feast.  Work  must  have  continued  throughout 
the  night  in  preparing  that  great  quantity  and  variety  of 
food;  pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  and  fish,  wrapped  in  large 
green  leaves  and  baked  in  underground  pits;  rice  boiled 
in  coconut  milk;  cakes  made  of  pandanus  fruit;  hard 
biscuit  bearing  the  stamped  impression,  "American  Biscuit 
Co.,  San  Francisco."  To  tell  how  we  enjoyed  that  meal 
would  be  impossible.  So  enormously  did  I  eat  that  I 
cannot  understand  how  I  escaped  illness;  it  was  with  an 
effort,  such  a  cargo  did  I  have  aboard,  that  I  struggled 
to  my  feet.  Next,  clay  pipes  and  niggerhead  tobacco  were 
produced.    Did  Havana  ever  supply  anything  better? 

On  the  next  day  Leit  took  us  to  the  trading  station  of 
the  Haupt  Agentur  Jaluit  Gesellschaft,  where  he  bought 
abundant  provisions  to  last  us  until  we  could  get  passage 
to  Jaluit.  We  were  willing  enough  to  sail  thither  in  our 
boat;  "but,"  said  Leit,  "are  you  not  glad  that  you  have 
come  here  safely?   Would  you  risk  your  lives  again?" 

A  Chilean,  Paul  Mitchell,  was  in  charge  of  the  trading 
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Station.  On  the  following  morning  he  returned  our  call 
and  invited  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  him  until  I 
could  make  my  way  to  Jaluit.  I  gladly  accepted.  During 
my  stay  I  took  an  inventory  of  his  stock,  put  his  books  in 
order,  helped  him  with  carpenter  work,  and  generally 
improved  the  place.  After  a  week  or  so  a  schooner 
entered  the  lagoon,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  her  when 
Mitchell  brought  up  the  question  of  payment  for  my  board 
and  lodging,  although  he  had  urged  me  to  be  his  guest, 
and  I  had  no  money.  Staggered  though  I  was,  though 
resolved  to  square  accounts  with  him  in  more  ways  than 
one,  I  studiously  concealed  my  amazement  and  indignation 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  bill,  which  I  promised  to 
pay  after  my  arrival  at  Jaluit.  Pay  it  I  did  from  my 
first  earnings. 

The  schooner  was  the  Ehukai,  of  Honolulu,  under 
charter  to  A.  Crawford  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  trading 
firm,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Owen  Thomas,  a 
Welshman,  whom  I  had  met  in  Honolulu.  After  telling 
him  of  my  destitute  state  and  its  cause,  I  asked  him  for 
free  passage.  "You  are  more  than  welcome,"  said  he, 
"especially  as  we  are  brother  Masons.  Make  yourself  at 
home;  help  yourself  to  anything  I  have.  Would  you  like 
a  peg  of  whisky?"  "Whisky!"  I  exclaimed  in  contempla- 
tive bliss.  Hospitable  soul  that  he  was  and  a  fiery  little 
Welshman  to  boot,  Thomas  was  infuriated  when  I  told 
him  of  Mitchell's  demands,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  saved  the  Chilean  from  being  pitched  overboard. 
Thomas  got  some  requital  by  refusing  to  sell  Mitchell  any 
trade  goods.  Two  years  afterward  Thomas  and  I  drove 
Mitchell  from  business  by  establishing  a  competitor,  and 
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we  had  the  added  gratification  of  seeing  the  Chilean  work- 
ing out  his  debt  to  the  German  firm  as  a  day  laborer 
on  Jaluit. 

Leaving  Moses  and  Jorgensen  on  Mille,  I  sailed  for 
Jaluit  on  the  Ehukai.  As  I  landed  I  met  Mr.  Morgan, 
United  States  consular  agent  and  manager  for  Crawford 
&  Co.  To  him,  as  American  representative,  I  made  a  full 
report  and  deposition  of  the  loss  of  the  Wandering  Min- 
strel. When  I  had  finished  he  informed  me  that,  since 
I  was  a  destitute  American  seaman,  I  was  entitled  to 
assistance  and  might  lodge  in  a  small  house  on  the 
station  grounds.  "We'll  furnish  clothing,  too,"  said  he; 
"but  I  think  you  should  first  report  to  Mr.  Sonnenschein, 
the  German  commissioner." — ^The  Marshalls  had  been 
annexed  by  Germany  in  1885. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  received  me  kindly  and  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  my  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Minstrel, 
our  life  on  Midway,  the  boating  expedition  to  the  Mar- 
shalls, and  the  straits  of  the  Walkers  and  the  crew.  He 
regretted  greatly  that  no  vessel  was  then  available  for  dis- 
patch to  Midway  on  a  mission  of  rescue,  but  a  ship  of  the 
Jaluit  Gesellschaft  was  expected  soon  and  he  would  ar- 
range to  have  her  sent.  Before  aid  could  be  given  from  the 
Marshalls,  however,  we  heard  that  the  schooner  Norma, 
commanded  by  Captain  "Swedish"  Johnson,  had  picked 
up  the  castaways,  after  they  had  spent  fourteen  months 
on  the  island,  and  had  taken  them  to  Honolulu  (Note  40) . 

I  was  leaving  Sonnenschein  when  he  halted  me:  "How 
about  your  taxes,  Mr.  Cameron?"  "Taxes!"  I  ejaculated. 
"The  German  government,"  he  explained,  "imposes  a  tax 
on  every  one  residing  in  the  Marshalls."    Drawing  back 
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my  coat  and  exposing  my  bare  skin,  for  I  had  no  shirt, 
I  replied,  "Why  not  provide  me  with  clothing?  Who 
would  be  so  mean  as  to  extort  taxes  from  a  destitute 
seaman?  Besides,  Mr.  Sonnenschein,  you  can't  draw 
blood  from  a  stone."  "Well,"  said  he,  "no  doubt  Mr. 
Morgan  will  be  responsible."  "Taxes!"  I  snorted.  "I 
doubt  your  success.  However,  I  wish  you  luck — and  a 
very  good  day!"  Morgan  grew  furious  when  I  told  him 
of  the  incident.  "Was  Sonnenschein  perfectly  sober?"  the 
manager  wished  to  know.  "If  not  drunk,  he  must  be 
crazy.  I'll  see  him  and  his  sauerkraut  government  in  hell 
before  I'll  pay  one  cent — and  then  I  won't." 

For  a  few  days  I  lived  at  the  Crawford  station  in  luxury: 
I  was  decently  clad,  had  plenty  of  food  and  drink  and  far 
too  much  tobacco.  Soon  idleness  palled,  and  I  built  a 
chicken  house  for  Mrs.  Morgan.  While  I  was  engrossed 
in  whitewashing  it,  Morgan  appeared.  "Will  you  take 
command  of  one  of  the  company's  schooners?"  he  asked. 
Was  there  ever  a  happier  question?  Would  a  penniless 
seaman,  chafing  under  inaction,  living  on  official  charity, 
— ^would  such  a  man  leap  at  the  opportunity  to  be  master 
of  a  ship,  of  himself  and  his  own  fortunes?  Would  he! 
Splash!  went  my  whitewash  brush  into  a  pail.  "Come  onl" 
I  called  to  Morgan  over  my  shoulder.  "I've  already 
begun."  "No,  no!"  he  cried.  "Heavens,  man, 
my  wife!  She'll  never  forgive  us.  Continue 
your  work."  By  completing  the  job  I  saved 
both  of  us  from  the  good  lady's  wrath. 

Thus  placed  under  a  mountainous  obliga- 
tion to  me,  Mrs.  Morgan  acted  as  my  ship's 
chandler,  so  liberally,  indeed,  that  her  hus- 
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band  bantered  her.  'These  supplies  are  not  perishable," 
she  reminded  him.  "What!  Not  that  bottled  stuff?'* 
he  demanded.  Turning  to  me,  the  lady  disclosed  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  island  life:  "You'll  need  all  in  treat- 
ing the  traders.  You  must  do  that,  otherwise  you  won't 
succeed."  I  had  asked  for  one  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky 
and  a  dozen  of  beer;  this  is  what  she  gave  me:  one 
case  of  Scotch  whisky,  one  of  Bourbon;  one  of  brandy, 
two  of  gin,  two  of  beer;  a  basket  of  champagne;  a  few 
bottles  of  bitters! 

My  command  was  the  Ebon,  a  stanch  and  handsome 
two-masted  schooner  of  fifty  tons,  able  to  show  her  heels 
to  any  sailing  vessel  in  the  archipelago.  My  first  voyage 
was  a  brief  one.  Thereafter  I  was  Jack-of-all-trades  for 
the  house  of  Crawford:  now  supervising  work  about  the 
station;  now  acting  as  master  of  vessels  that  plied  from 
Jaluit  to  our  trading  stations  in  the  Marshalls,  Gilberts, 
Ellice  Islands,  and  Eastern  Carolines;  again  serving  as 
pilot  or  supercargo  of  other  craft. 

All  this  opened  to  me  a  new  world.  I  saw  another 
phase  of  the  South  Seas,  one  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  the  barbarous  New  Hebrides  and  Westernized, 
industrialized  Hawaii.  Here  in  Micronesia  the  natives 
were  lazy  and  hospitable,  docile  and  firm  Christians;  yet 
they  had  not  received  sufficient  impact  of  Occidental  civi- 
lization to  alter  their  primitive  life  to  any  great  degree. 
The  Marshalls,  Gilberts,  and  Ellice  Islands,  too,  are  atolls, 
cramped  dikes  of  coral  sand  set  near  and  on  the  equator, 
differing  much  from  the  high,  mountainous  archipelagoes 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  In  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lines, however,  especially  at  Kusaie  and  Ponape,  well- 
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wooded  high  islands  offered  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
atolls. 

One  characteristic  ran  like  a  scarlet  thread  throughout 
Oceania.  In  morality  the  Micronesians  were  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  their  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  neigh- 
bors. Try  as  the  missionaries  would,  try  as  they  will, 
nothing  can  implant  in  those  brown  folk  the  Caucasian 
ideal  of  virtue.  Many  a  Marshall  Island  husband  deemed 
it  an  honor  for  his  wife  to  receive  attentions  from  a  for- 
eigner. All  the  chiefs  of  the  archipelago,  one  excepted, 
were  polygamists.  A  brisk  traffic  in  women  was  carried 
on  with  ships.  From  this  business  the  chiefs  profited; 
one,  an  infamous  rascal,  even  marketed  his  own  numerous 
wives,  his  "iron  pots,"  as  he  called  them.  Ah,  Caucasian 
virtue!  In  the  South  Seas  of  those  days  it  was  an  ideal 
only:  the  white  man,  so  the  saying  went,  hung  his  con- 
science on  Cape  Horn:  if  the  brown  native  pondered,  the 
pale-faced  stranger  was  not  without  guilt. 

We  traders  bought  such  island  products  as  copra, 
shark's  fins,  turtle  and  pearl  shell,  ivory  nuts,  and  beach 
la  mar.  In  return  the  natives  first  demanded  tobacco, 
and  it  had  to  be  the  best.  Scores  of  other  articles  were 
in  demand:  light  cloths,  axes  and  knives,  hand  sewing 
machines,  scissors,  needles  and  thread,  mirrors  and 
combs,  hooks  and  lines,  pots  and  pans,  mouth  organs, 
rice,  hard  biscuit,  beads,  perfumes,  and  in  the  Gilberts 
and  Marshalls,  though  not  in  the  Carolines,  rifles,  old 
flintlock  muskets,  revolvers,  powder  and  shot.  Al- 
cohol generally  was  tabu  to  the  natives;  but  since  <^0 
white  traders  could  buy  all  they  pleased  for  their 
own  use,  I  suspected  that  they  sold  cheap  gin  to  the 
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islanders.  That  was  not  good:  the  effect  of  liquor  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  was  devastating;  it  drove  them  to 
commit  crimes,  murder  included,  of  which  they  would  not 
have  dreamed  in  their  sober  moments.  This  was  demon- 
strated to  my  complete  satisfaction  when  one  of  my  sea- 
men, a  docile  fellow  and  the  best  sailor  of  my  crew, 
became  crazed  with  drink  and  tried  to  kill  me  with  a 
broadax.  My  escape  was  made  none  the  less  narrow  by 
his  subsequent  abysmal  shame  and  repentance. 

Time  was  when  the  natives  had  got  on  well  enough 
without  trade  articles;  now  all  were  wanted  for  the  satis- 
faction of  acquired  needs  and  tastes.  Such  is  the  march 
of  what  is  called  civilization:  first,  arousing  in  the  bar- 
barian a  desire  for  something  useless ;  second,  putting  him 
to  work  to  earn  money  with  which  to  satisfy  his  craving; 
third,  seizing  his  lands  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  con- 
tinued industry  and  its  fruits.  So  the  Spaniards,  by  virtue 
of  an  award  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  had  occupied  the  Carolines 
in  1885;  the  German  Empire  ostensibly  possessed  the 
Marshalls,  but  in  reality  had  surrendered  them  to  the 
Jaluit  Gesellschaft,  a  Hamburg  firm,  for  exploitation,"  even 
the  officials  being  paid  by  the  company,  which  in  turn 
collected  taxes  from  the  natives  in  copra  at  its  own  valua- 
tion; and  to  the  south  the  Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands 
maintained  a  precarious  freedom. 

Foreigners  were  few;  most  of  them  were  traders  and 
seamen,  and  many  of  the  traders  were  old  sailors,  with 
your  sailorman's  own  weakness:  a  craving  for  alcohol. 
They  would  refuse  to  deal  with  vessels  that  brought  no 
liquor;  invariably  the  first  order  was  for  gin  or  whisky, 
their  stocks  having  been  unhappily  exhausted;  and  then 
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each  trader  would  drink  himself  into  a  stupor.  Business 
thereupon  devolved  upon  his  "wife"  or  "wives."  Those 
dusky  beauties  were  paid  off  in  beads,  scents,  calico,  and 
tobacco,  according  to  their  tastes,  everything  being  charged 
to  the  "husband." 

A  brave  crew,  though  drunken,  were  those  traders, — 
American,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Scandinavian, 
at  times  a  Latin.  Ah,  those  lads  throng  the  corridors  of 
my  memory.  Rough  jewels,  but  among  them  diamonds 
of  the  first  water.  Four  of  them  once  saved  my  life  when 
I  had  insisted  on  putting  to  sea  from  Jaluit,  although  I 
was  desperately  ill  of  pneumonia.  On  one  island  I  was 
rubbed  with  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  that  universal  remedy,  until 
I  was  blistered;  on  another  I  was  stuffed  with  chicken 
broth  and  massaged  by  ancient  crones,  and  thus  was  pulled 
back  from  a  yawning  grave.  There  was  Hazard  of  Nam- 
orik,  a  jolly  sea  dog,  a  former  whaling  captain  hailing 
from  Nantucket,  father  of  three  half-caste  sons  who  had 
inherited  his  shrewdness.  And  could  I  forget  "Whistling 
Jack"  of  Mokil.^ — an  old  British  man-o'-war's  man,  well- 
nigh  worshiped  by  the  natives  because  of  his  astonishing 
skill  at  sleight  of  hand.  Consider,  too,  Charley  Elway  of 
Pingelap,  a  university  graduate;  nationality  not  divulged; 
apparently  a  former  army  officer;  temperate;  reticent;  a 
commendable  business  man;  able  to  read  the  "Iliad"  in 
the  Greek.  Who  was  he,  what  was  his  true  name? — I 
felt  sure  that  "Elway"  was  assumed.   I  never  learned. 

Another  trader  had  been  a  member  of  a  gang  of  des- 
peradoes at  Pleasant  Island,  where  he  and  some  escaped 
Botany  Bay  convicts  and  natives  had  cut  off  vessels,  mur- 
dered the  crews,  and  looted  and  burned  the  craft.   In  the 
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Gilberts  there  was  a  certain  Lars  Larsen,  who  was 
accused,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  having  poisoned  a  com- 
panion in  a  drinking  bout.  Near  by,  on  Apaiang,  was 
Charley  Tierney,  who  has  already  appeared  in  this  narra- 
tive as  master  of  the  brigantine  on  which  Jim  McLean 
went  hunting  blackbirds  years  before.  Charley  was  a  Vir- 
ginian, an  admirable  trader,  and  a  fine  fellow.  And  always 
I  looked  forward  to  a  call  at  Maiana,  where  resided  that 
jovial,  drunken,  generous  Irishman,  Mike  Shane,  husband 
of  a  most  hideous  Gilbertese  woman  fittingly  known  as 
Cleopatra. 

Have  I  not  forgotten  something?  Natives,  traders, — 
ah,  yes,  what  of  the  third  estate,  missionaries?  The 
Marshalls  were — blessed  with  few  of  the  black-coated 
brethren:  they  were  passing  the  lean  atolls  for  fatter  liv- 
ings elsewhere.  On  Ujilong,  it  is  true,  was  a  Hawaiian 
minister  of  the  American  Board,  a  sad  and  homesick  per- 
son, who  longed  with  his  whole  hungry  heart  for  his  own 
people.  How  he  must  have  yearned  to  escape  from  his 
straitened  atoll,  where  an  equatorial  sun  blazed  on  daz- 
zling sand,  and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  blessed  high  islands 
of  Hawaii,  with  their  gray  and  green  cliffs,  purple  gorges, 
forests,  waterfalls  plunging  seaward,  and  clouds  curling 
about  mountain  peaks!  But  no:  souls  had  to  be  saved, 
and  the  white  missionaries  saw  to  it  that  the  Hawaiian, 
and  not  they,  suffered  for  the  redemption  of  others 
(Note  41). 

We  laymen,  traders  and  seamen,  shed  few  tears  at  the 
dearth  of  missionaries  in  the  Marshalls:  with  the  clergy 
we  had  little  in  common.  If  there  had  been  no  sky  pilots 
in  any  of  the  archipelagoes,  what  a  field  for  the  gentleman 
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adventurers!  Without  traders,  what  an  opportunity  the 
reverend  gentry  would  have  enjoyed  to  rake  in  dollars 
for  the  sake  of  the  church!  Yet  was  there  a  more  tragic 
figure  in  all  our  little  world  than  Robinson,  a  missionary 
of  Ponape?  Who  would  not  have  pitied  him?  Years 
before  he  had  been  stationed  with  his  wife  on  Ebon,  in 
the  Marshall  group.  One  day,  when  Robinson  was  absent, 
a  native  chief  violated  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  so  preyed 
upon  her  mind  that  she  died.  Soon  after  her  death  a 
British  man-of-war,  engaged  in  administering  a  salutary 
justice  before  the  German  annexation  of  the  archipelago, 
received  a  report  of  the  crime;  arrested  the  chief;  tried 
him,  and  sentenced  him  to  hang  from  the  yardarm.  Then 
Robinson,  to  the  surprise  of  all  and  the  disgust  of  many, 
pleaded  for  the  man's  life.  The  commander  of  the  warship 
granted  the  prayer,  but  not  without  excoriating  the  mis- 
sionary. 'Tm  sorry  I  can't  hang  you!"  the  officer 
exclaimed.  "Leave  my  ship,  you  dirty  cad!"  Knowing 
all  this,  curious  to  see  Robinson,  I  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Ponape.  A  hardened  man  might  have  wept  at  seeing 
him:  old,  feeble,  broken,  lonely  among  natives.  I  won- 
dered what  were  his  thoughts,  his  regrets;  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  happier  had  he  played  the  man  and 
sent  his  wife's  ravisher  to  hell  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Thanks  to  still  another  missionary,  I  won  laurels  in 
statecraft.  And  the  story,  I  may  say  in  all  modesty,  is  no 
poor  one.  In  it  I  shall  introduce  a  king  and  a  Spanish 
governor;  but  I  beg  the  reader  to  mark  that  they  are 
puppets:  John  Cameron  pulls  the  strings. 

On  my  first  call  at  Kusaie,  Eastern  Carolines,  I  was 
greeted  in  Port  Lele,  one  of  the  three  harbors  of  the 
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island,  by  a  former  sailor  of  mine,  who  had  been  a  donkey- 
man  on  a  Hawaiian  steamer  under  my  command.  "Good 
Lord,  Charley!"  I  ejaculated.  "What  are  you  doing  on 
Kusaie?"  "E  hele  mai  i  ka  hale,  Kapena  [Come  to  the 
house,  Captain],"  said  he,  speaking  in  Hawaiian  for  the 
edification  of  the  natives  who  clustered  about,  amazed  that 
he  should  know  the  white  captain.  "I  am  King  of 
Kusaie."    That  was,  to  say  the  least,  interesting. 

At  the  house — nay,  palace — a  pleasing  structure  made 
of  island  materials,  I  was  welcomed  by  Queen  Kenie,  a 
handsome  though  tawny  damsel  of  eighteen  summers, 
who  could  pour  a  drink  with  a  grace  that  the  British 
Victoria  might  have  envied.  Then  the  king  spoke:  "Mai 
hea  mai  oe,  Kapena?  [Where  are  you  from.  Captain?]" 
"From  Jaluit,  Charley;  trading  for  Crawford  &  Co.  Just 
dropped  in;  never  expected  to  see  an  old  shipmate.  But 
mai  hea  mai  oe  yourself?  Come  on  board,  though;  bring 
your  wife;  we'll  have  dinner,  possibly  something  to  drink; 
and  you  may  tell  me  how  you  became  king.  I'll  have 
to  address  you  as  'Your  Majesty'  hereafter."  Charley 
frowned.  "Stop  that.  Captain:  I'll  always  be  'Charley' 
to  you."  "Then  you,"  said  I,  "must  drop  the  'Captain' 
with  me." 

After  dinner  on  the  Ebon  Charley  related  the  details 
of  his  transformation  from  donkeyman  to  monarch. 
Although  he  came  of  the  ruling  family  of  Kusaie,  he  had 
ventured  forth  into  the  wide  world  seeking  cash  and 
experience  as  a  sailor.  During  his  absence  the  former 
king  had  died,  and  Charley,  as  nearest  heir,  succeeded; 
but  he  had  departed  from  Hawaii  and  could  not  be  found, 
despite  careful  search,  until  a  Hawaiian  sailor,  formerly 
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of  the  missionary  brig  Morning  Star,  recognized  him  on 
board  a  ship — where,  of  all  places?  In  Philadelphia. 
Informed  by  this  Hawaiian  of  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
change  in  his  status,  Charley  returned  home  to  take  up 
his  billet  as  king.  So  long  did  we  yarn  that  the  queen 
yawned  and  went  ashore  in  royal  boredom;  still  we  con- 
tinued till  the  sma'  hours,  with  Charley  expatiating  on  the 
joys  of  rule,  while  I,  through  a  fog  of  tobacco  smoke, 
contemplated  the  chances  and  changes  of  human  destiny. 

Charley,  once  a  donkeyman,  was  king;  I  was  yet  a 
mere  captain,  and  was,  besides,  as  our  English  friends 
put  it,  "in  trade."  Very  well:  what  about  trading  with 
His  Majesty's  people?  Charley  not  only  granted  me  per- 
mission but  also  promised  to  hold  for  me  all  the  island's 
copra.  Thus  we  destroyed  a  monopoly  that  the  German 
firm  had  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Now  Kusaie  possessed  three  harbors  for  ships  and  one 
for  souls,  a  mission  station,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  American 
Board,  in  charge  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pease.  On  Dr. 
Pease  I  must  make  a  call — purely  for  business.  Charley 
had  given  me  several  pigs;  I  wished  to  slaughter  them 
and  cure  the  meat;  but  where  could  I  get  salt?  "Pease 
has  some,"  said  King  Charley.  Not  so;  the  Pope  of 
Kusaie  himself  told  me  that  he  had  none  to  spare.  "Pease 
lies,"  my  native  guide  asserted.  "Come,  and  you  will 
see  three  and  a  half  barrels  in  a  storeroom."  "The  doctor 
did  lie,"  I  observed,  "and  the  worn  appearance  of  his 
sofa  indicates  that  he  lies  with  ease." 

My  accounts  with  Pease  certainly  had  to  be  squared. 
By  way  of  a  beginning  I  refused  to  take  the  mission's  mail 
to  Jaluit.    "Without  salt,"  ran  the  word  I  sent  to  Pease, 
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"I  can't  preserve  your  letters."  That,  however,  was 
merely  a  prelude.  Charley  preached  a  lengthy  sermon 
on  the  missionaries:  they  continually  made  trouble 
between  king  and  subjects;  tried  to  undermine  native 
rule  and  impose  their  own;  moreover,  said  Charley,  Pease 
sold  articles  that  had  been  sent  to  Kusaie  by  the  American 
Board  for  free  distribution;  at  times  he  had  failed  to  give 
urgently  needed  medical  aid.  These  bitter  charges,  which 
the  headmen  of  Kusaie  substantiated,  fortified  my  deter- 
mination to  balance  things  with  the  reverend  doctor  and 
gave  me  an  idea  how  that  might  be  done:  on  my  next 
voyage  Charley  should  go  with  me  to  Ponape,  seat  of  the 
Spanish  administration  of  the  Eastern  Carolines,  pay  his 
respects  to  the  governor-general,  and  protest  against  the 
missionaries'  usurpation  of  power. 

Consummate  success  was  ours.  After  a  kindly  recep- 
tion at  Ponape,  Charley  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain ;  was  presented  with  an  imposing  doc- 
ument appointing  him  her  deputy  representative  on 
Kusaie;  and  was  given  copies  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  he  was  to  post  on  the  doors  of  churches!  Three 
Spanish  flags  for  Charley's  use,  among  them  the  royal 
standard,  helped  reconcile  him  to  his  fall  from  king  to 
deputy  representative;  and  if  he  still  felt  any  vain  regrets 
they  were  surely  dissipated  by  a  glorious  ovation  from 
the  population  of  Kusaie  and  by  the  adulation  of  loyal 
subjects  who  flocked  to  hear  from  Majesty's  own  lips  the 
tale  of  Majesty's  triumph  over  their  common  enemy. 
When  I  next  visited  Kusaie,  Charley  informed  me  that 
the  missionaries,  in  terror  lest  the  Spaniards  revoke  all 
their  privileges,  had  entirely  ceased  to  make  trouble.  As 
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for  me,  I  felt  that  my  accounts  with  Dr.  Pease  had  been 
satisfactorily  closed,  although  I  did,  solely  for  the  doctor's 
own  good,  continue  to  refuse  his  mail  (Note  42). 

Having  had  this  one  taste  of  island  politics,  I  needs 
must  seek  another.  It  glutted  my  appetite,  as  the  reader 
shall  see  for  himself. 

On  a  subsequent  voyage  I  found  Ponape  in  a  state  of 
war:  angered  at  the  construction  of  fortifications  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  had  rebelled.  Notwithstanding 
their  modern  weapons  and  disciplined  soldiers,  the  Span- 
iards were  meeting  severe  reverses;  while  the  rebels  were 
well  supplied  with  rifles,  ammunition,  and  food,  and  were 
securely  intrenched  in  the  mountains  (Note  43).  Arms 
the  natives  had,  but  they  grasped  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
more.  Nothing  loath  to  make  a  profitable  deal,  I  sold 
them  both  rifles  and  cartridges,  in  payment  for  which  I 
received  a  box  of  gold.  This  money,  I  learned  afterward, 
had  been  captured  from  a  Spanish  outpost;  consequently 
it  constituted  extraordinarily  damning  evidence  of  my 
transactions.  That  fact  might  have  made  me  go  circum- 
spectly thereafter.  Instead  I  thrust  my  neck  into  the 
noose,  and  that  despite  the  warnings  of  a  friend,  Captain 
Narruhu,  which  were  dinned  into  my  ears  when  a  West 
Indian  darky  named  Christian  boarded  my  vessel  and 
lingered  an  entire  day.  He  came  ostensibly  to  trade,  in 
reality  to  spy  on  me;  yet  I  permitted  him  to  remain. 

On  the  following  day,  after  I  had  anchored  in  James- 
town Harbor  near  the  guard  ship  San  ]uan  de  Ulloa,  I 
went  ashore  to  visit  Narruhu.  His  wife,  an  intelligent 
half-caste,  interrupted  our  yarning.  "Narruhu!"  she 
screamed.    "Get  your  gun!    That  nigger  Christian  was 
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hiding  under  the  roof  of  the  porch."  Narruhu  bounded 
outside  with  his  rifle,  but  lost  the  fleeing  darky  in  the 
thick  bush  and  gathering  dusk.  "That  moke  is  no  good, 
Cameron,"  Narruhu  said  gravely.  "He  was  eavesdrop- 
ping.   I  hope  he  makes  no  trouble." 

His  hope  was  vain.  Next  morning  I  was  astounded 
to  receive  a  visit  from  none  other  than  Christian:  he 
brought  a  verbal  order  from  the  governor-general  for  me 
to  go  ashore  immediately  in  a  boat  he  had  sent  to  the 
Ebon.  "Tell  him  I'll  come  in  my  own  boat,"  I  directed 
Christian.  "Tell  him  also  that  I  don't  think  much  of  his 
messenger."  Crying  abuse  and  threats,  the  nigger 
departed;  and  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him  without 
unnecessary  delay,  but  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  my 
boat  a  launch  flying  the  Spanish  flag  and  manned  by 
carabineros  drew  alongside.  I  was  ordered  into  the 
launch  and  was  taken  to  the  guard  ship,  where  I  was 
paid  the  disconcerting  attention  of  being  escorted  to  the 
cabin  by  two  files  of  soldiers.  In  passing  along  the  deck 
I  saw  a  foreigner  chained  to  the  mainmast,  quite  a  young 
man,  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  fair-haired,  seemingly  an 
Englishman  or  an  American.  Who  he  was  and  why  he 
was  in  irons  I  never  could  ascertain.  Needless  to  say, 
this  high-handed  manner  of  dealing  with  another  white 
man  made  me  feel  none  too  comfortable. 

In  the  cabin  were  several  naval  officers.  Some  of  them, 
who  could  speak  English  fluently,  informed  me  that  I 
had  been  arrested  for  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  rebellious  natives.  Then  several  questions  were  asked: 
what  was  my  name,  age,  nationality,  occupation,  religion? 
Most  to  the  point:  "Are  you  guilty?"   I  denied  the  charge 
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emphatically  and  demanded  to  be  told  who  was  my 
accuser.  My  three  encounters  with  Christian  had  left  me 
in  no  doubt;  I  could,  besides,  see  him  lurking  in  the  room. 
He  was  immediately  presented  as  the  prosecuting  witness. 

Again  the  armed  escort  honored  me  by  attending  me 
to  the  Ebon,  and  there  left  me  with  a  stern  admonition 
not  to  attempt  to  escape.  How  could  I.^  Throughout  the 
night  a  patrol  boat  kept  close  watch;  on  the  beach  were 
Spanish  sentries;  the  guard  ship  commanded  the  channel 
to  seaward. 

On  the  next  day  another  boat,  also  manned  by  an 
armed  crew,  visited  the  schooner.  They  searched  the 
vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  from  keel  to  truck.  Doubtless 
they  thought  they  had  done  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
I  must  confess  that  they  almost  had;  but  they  had  over- 
looked the  water  tank  on  deck, — and  that  was  the  hiding 
place  of  the  box  of  gold.  In  my  personal  effects,  how- 
ever, the  soldiers  did  find  a  Mauser  rifle,  a  British  bulldog 
revolver,  and  some  cartridges,  which  they  seized.  Then  I 
was  taken  ashore. 

My  inseparable  companions,  the  guards,  marched  me 
to  the  governor-general's  residence  and  ushered  me  before 
His  Excellency  and  one  of  his  daughters,  who  acted  as 
interpreter.  "Why  did  you  refuse  to  come  ashore  when 
I  sent  a  message  through  Senor  Christian?"  demanded  the 
governor. — Senor  Christian,  eh?  By  Jove,  the  nigger  was 
being  elevated  in  rank! — "Your  Excellency,"  I  replied, 
"had  your  message  been  sent  by  a  white  man,  I  should 
have  obeyed.  But  I  will  not  be  ordered  about  by  a  black. 
How  was  I  to  know,  besides,  that  he  was  really  your 
messenger?   I  would  not  have  ignored  a  written  request.'* 
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Soon  a  naval  officer  summoned  me  to  another  room. 
There  I  was  confronted  by  a  formidable  array  of  army 
and  naval  officers,  all  in  gaudy  uniforms.  Their  garb 
alone  was  sufficient  to  unnerve  a  poor  devil  of  a  civilian; 
that  viper  of  a  nigger  also  was  present,  puffed  and  poison- 
ous with  importance.  My  trial,  for  such  it  was,  opened 
immediately. 

Christian  gave  his  testimony  in  fluent  Spanish,  of  which 
I  understood  only  a  few  words.  His  statement  was  heard 
attentively  and  carefully  noted  down.  Even  this  marked 
regard  with  which  my  accuser's  evidence  was  received 
failed  to  lighten  my  heavy  spirits.  I  felt  so  out  of  place, 
a  death's-head  at  the  feast,  unable  to  join  the  members 
of  the  court  in  laughing  at  the  witticisms  of  one  of  their 
number,  that  I  thought  of  suggesting  that  I  depart;  but 
they  probably  would  not  have  appreciated  my  motive. 
Thus  I  sat  all  morning,  without  a  single  question 
being  asked  me,  until  I  began  to  believe  that  I  was 
the  least  consequential  person  present.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  when  I  was  returned  to  my  vessel,  still 
a  prisoner,  I  saw  that  I  was  of  some  importance,  and 
I  reflected  that  the  trial  hardly  could  proceed  with- 
out me. 

That  evening  I  pondered  long  and  sadly.  What  evi- 
dence had  been  given?  Would  I  be  convicted  without  a 
hearing.^  Would  the  nigger's  word  alone  damn  me? 
What  would  be  my  punishment?  Prison?  More  likely 
death.  Well,  I  thought  with  a  pardonable  sigh,  if  I  faced 
that  I  had  no  time  to  waste;  so  I  sat  up  most  of  the  night 
writing  letters,  which  I  intrusted  to  one  of  the  crew,  a 
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dependable  native  of  Kusaie,  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  my  chief  at  Jaluit. 

In  the  morning,  lacking  heart  and  stomach,  I  break- 
fasted on  a  cup  of  coffee.  Prompt  as  tax-collectors,  my 
escort  again  appeared,  armed  as  usual  but  much  more 
friendly.  Nor  did  they  hurry  me  as  they  had  done.  All 
this  made  me  wonder  what  their  affability  portended. 
Prison  guards  had  been  known  to  display  tender  kindness 
to  condemned  men;  it  was  customary,  too,  for  a  doomed 
individual  to  breakfast  on  the  fat  of  the  land  before  a 
taut  rope  ended,  among  other  desires,  all  craving  for 
food.  And  my  mind  was  tormented  by  a  bizarre  notion 
that  the  court  astoundingly  resembled  the  Roundheads 
who  sent  Charles  I  to  the  scaffold.  Both  of  us  were  High- 
land Scots;  he  had  been  King  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  I  at  least  Regent  of  Midway. 

In  the  boat  the  good  nature  of  my  guards  gave  way 
to  a  grim  alertness,  for  we  were  about  to  pass  under  the 
eyes  of  the  officers  on  the  San  ]uan  de  Ulloa.  I  was 
marched  briskly  to  the  court  room,  and  again  faced  my 
judges.  Much  in  evidence  remained  my  black  fiend  of 
an  accuser.  If  I  could  only  have  had  him  on  blue  water 
for  five  minutes!  Or  in  some  remote  and  formerly  peace- 
ful mountain  glade!  But  in  that  room  his  infernal  dusky 
carcass  filled  the  world:  he  was  tall  as  Everest  and  broad 
as  Mauna  Loa. 

At  this  hearing  I  was  interrogated  for  an  interminable 
time,  since  it  was  a  slow  process  to  ask  a  question,  inter- 
pret it  to  me,  interpret  my  reply,  and  note  it  down.  My 
examination  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 
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Question.  Do  you  carry  arms  and  ammunition  for 
trading  purposes?  Answer.  Not  in  the  Eastern  Carolines. 

Q.  Elsewhere.^   A.  Yes,  in  the  Marshalls  and  Gilberts. 

Q.  Why  not  in  the  Eastern  Carolines?  A.  Because  the 
Spanish  Government  prohibits  the  sale  of  weapons  to  the 
natives ;  so  does  our  company  when  I  am  trading  in  Span- 
ish territory. 

Q.  Have  you  carried  arms  on  this  voyage?  A.  Yes, 
but  for  protection  only. 

Q.  Describe  them.  A.  They  were  seized  aboard  my 
vessel ;  there  they  lie  on  the  table. 

Q.  They  are  your  own  property?   A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them?  A.  I  bought  the  rifle  and 
cartridges  at  an  auction  of  the  effects  of  a  German  captain 
who  died  at  Jaluit.  The  revolver  I  got  from  a  Gilbert 
Island  native  in  exchange  for  an  old  shirt.  His  cartridges 
had  been  exhausted. 

Q.  But  you  have  cartridges  for  it  now?  A.  Of  course 
I  have.  I  bought  them  in  our  store  at  Jaluit.  Revolvers 
are  useless,  even  as  defensive  weapons,  without  cartridges. 

Q.  Then  you  use  the  weapon  for  defense  only?  A. 
Unquestionably.  The  master  of  a  trading  vessel  must 
always  be  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

"That  is  all.  Be  seated,"  said  the  naval  officer  who 
had  questioned  me.  As  I  learned  afterward,  he  was  my 
counsel. 

Soon  I  was  placed  on  the  stand  again.  This  time  I 
was  being  cross-examined  by  the  prosecutor,  a  very  domi- 
neering person  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  native 
chiefs  on  a  certain  date?  A.  No. 
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Q.  But  you  are  accused  by  the  witness  Christian. 
A.  He  does  not  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  He  is  on  oath,  and  he  must.  A.  It  is  his  word 
against  mine.    What  proof  does  he  give? 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  serious  offense  to  supply 
arms  to  people  with  whom  we  are  at  war?   A.  I  do. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you,  as  the  witness  Christian  testified? 
A.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  say  I  did  not. 

In  hope  that  I  would  trip  myself,  the  prosecutor  con- 
tinued to  heckle  me,  while  I  sweat  profusely  and  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  my  discomposure.  To  my  great  relief  the 
hearing  ended  before  I  had  made  a  fatal  slip. 

I  was  about  to  quit  the  room  when  Dick  Cole,  our 
trader,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  business  trip  around 
the  island,  made  a  hasty  appearance.  "I  just  returned, 
Cameron,"  said  he;  "got  wind  of  your  trouble,  and  lost 
no  time  coming  here.  Don't  worry  about  the  nigger. 
He'll  withdraw  his  charges.  Make  no  doubt  of  that:  I 
hold  the  whip  hand.  You'll  be  acquitted  to-morrow. 
The  Spaniards  need  us:  they're  short  of  supplies  and  have 
bought  our  entire  cargo.  I  have  permission  from  the 
governor,  who's  a  good  friend  of  mine,  to  unload  our 
freight  and  take  on  copra.  I'll  be  on  the  job  early  and 
will  have  bills  ready  for  you.  As  soon  as  you're  free 
scoot  out  of  this  place.  Things  aren't  going  too  well  with 
the  Dons.  Their  commander  was  brought  in  to-day,  badly 
wounded;  and  his  troops  got  a  terrific  beating.  The 
Spaniards  suffered  most,  for  the  natives  and  some  Filipino 
convicts,  whom  the  Dons  put  in  their  front  line,  fired  over 
one  another's  heads." — Ah,  Dick  Cole,  Dick  Cole!  I 
recently  appointed  you  our  trader  on  Ponape,  succeeding 
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a  Portuguese  boozer.  Now,  Richard,  Richard,  are  you 
going  to  repay  me  for  that  by  saving  my  life? 

Greatly  cheered,  I  returned  to  the  Ebon.  Although  a 
patrol  boat,  as  usual,  was  on  guard.  Cole  had  given  me 
a  ray  of  hope.  I  arose  early  next  morning,  to  find  him 
already  on  the  job.  "I'll  land  the  supplies  first,"  said 
he;  "then  I'll  hustle  the  copra  aboard.  Everything  will 
be  ready  when  you  return.  Then  you  get  the  hell  out  of 
the  harbor.   In  the  meantime  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip." 

The  third  day's  session  lasted  until  noon.  Most  of  the 
time  was  occupied  by  a  passage  betv^^een  the  prosecutor 
and  my  counsel.  What  was  being  said  I  could  not  under- 
stand; but  nigger  Christian's  downcast  face  indicated  that 
my  counsel  was  saying  unkind  things.  Had  Christian, 
then,  retracted  his  testimony?  Would  I  be  acquitted? — 
Ah,  see,  here  come  the  members  of  the  court  returning 
from  their  deliberations. 

"Not  guilty!"  Sweetest  sounds  that  ever  fell  upon 
mortal  ear!  Songs  of  thrushes  and  nightingales,  whispers 
of  spring  breezes  amid  violets,  babblings  of  brooks,  mur- 
murs of  love, — all  are  harsh  discords  compared  with  the 
music  of  "not  guilty"  to  a  man  who  is  guiltier  than  hell. 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  me  to  prevent  my  jubilation, 
entirely  too  great  for  a  blameless  man,  from  displaying 
itself  in  my  face;  but  I  managed  it,  I  trust,  and  received 
with  the  becoming  gravity  of  vindicated  innocence  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  several  naval  members  of  the 
court  who  crowded  about  to  shake  my  hand.  What 
the  army  members  would  have  said,  what  they  would  have 
thought,  I  could  only  guess,  as  not  one  was  present,  prob- 
ably because  their  commander  had  died  that  morning. 
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A  sad  blow  it  was  for  his  betrothed,  the  governor's  eldest 
daughter. 

Free  of  my  late  judges  and  at  last  without  an  armed 
escort,  I  returned  to  the  Ebon  in  record  time.  The  last 
boatload  of  copra  was  alongside.  Cole  met  me  on  deck. 
Grasping  my  hand,  he  demanded  triumphantly,  "What 
did  I  tell  you?  How  about  a  peg?"  '1  owe  you  a  good 
many,  Dick,"  said  I.  "Come  below  and  get  'em.  I  feel 
like  taking  a  second  mate's  nip  myself."  On  the  table  in 
the  cabin  were  my  papers,  bills,  and  cash,  all  arranged  by 
Cole;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  clear  out,  and  that  I  did 
with  proper  promptitude,  for  I  could  not  feel  safe  with 
that  box  of  Spanish  gold  inviting  belated  detection.  So 
I  prepared  to  depart,  although  the  weather  was  threaten- 
ing, with  nasty  rain  squalls  breaking,  which  made  sailing 
through  the  intricate  channel  anything  but  pleasant. 
Before  I  sailed,  however,  I  took  a  few  seconds  to  ask 
Cole  what  influence  he  had  with  Senor  Christian.  "Some 
other  time,"  responded  he.  "Get  away  now.  We're 
going  to  have  a  busher"  (Note  44) . 

Things  did  pipe  up  as  we  got  under  way.  We  hove 
anchor  smartly,  set  sail,  swung  the  vessel's  head  seaward. 
Scarcely  was  that  done  before  a  blinding  rain  squall 
struck  us.  To  see  the  channel  buoys  in  such  thick  weather 
was  impossible;  yet  we  carried  on,  though  the  schooner 
heeled  over,  rails  under,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sea 
caught  a  boat,  which  was  suspended  from  the  davits,  and 
scooped  it  neatly  upon  the  deck.  Rain  in  sheets  drove 
upon  us;  green  and  white  water  boiled  over  the  rail; — 
still  we  rushed  madly  for  the  open  sea.  At  the  halyards 
I  stationed  men  to  let  go  if  necessary,  but  only  as  a  last 
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resort.  "Hold  on  every  inch!"  I  shouted  to  encourage  the 
lads,  in  fear  that  through  funk  they  might  let  the  sails 
rip,  while  the  other  sailors  and  I  peered  into  that  semi- 
liquid  atmosphere  for  a  glimpse  of  the  buoys.  We  nearly 
crashed  into  one,  but  an  inch  then  was  as  good  as  an  ell. 
Soon  we  had  blue  water  under  our  keel.  Only  after  get- 
ting a  good  offmg  did  I  breathe  freely;  only  then  did  I 
feel  safe  in  reducing  sail;  only  then  could  I  look  without 
quaking  at  the  water  tank,  in  which  the  box  of  gold  was 
concealed. 

Worse  weather  forced  me  to  run  for  shelter  into  one 
of  the  small  harbors  of  the  island.  There  I  was  visited 
at  midnight  by  several  chiefs,  who  came  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  acquittal,  to  tell  me  that  they  had  followed 
the  trial  closely  through  spies  and  that  they  would  and 
easily  could  have  rescued  me  had  I  been  convicted.  Their 
last  word  was  to  assure  me  that  on  my  return  there  would 
be  no  negro  to  annoy  me.  Never  was  promise  kept 
better:  Christian  and  his  native  wife  were  shot  by  persons 
unknown  and  were  buried  by  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
because  not  a  native  would  assist  at  their  funeral. 
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VISITORS  OF  DIFFERENT  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  BEGUILE 
THE  TEDIUM  OF  THE  LINE  ATOLLS 

Tedium  is  the  great  enemy  to  happiness.  Adam  and 
Eve,  I  take  it,  ate  a  certain  apple  because  they  were 
weary  of  perfection.  "A  little  variety,"  grumbled  Adam, 
"would  help."  "How  thrilling  it  would  be,"  Eve 
observed  brightly,  "if  the  lion  would  eat  the  lamb!" 
Some  of  that  old  Adam  persisted  in  John  Cameron.  Now 
and  then  I  yawned  unabashed  in  the  face  of  Micronesia. 
Small  wonder  One  coral  island  was  much  like  another; 
the  copra  of  the  Gilberts  had  the  same  musty  odor  as  that 
of  the  Marshalls;  and  the  faces  of  our  small  foreign  pop- 
ulation grew  painfully  familiar.  Yet  I  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  some:  what  if  I  had  been  a  trader,  doomed, 
as  I  might  put  it,  to  remain  indefinitely  on  one  narrow 
atoll?  I  could  at  least  have  such  little  experiences  as 
my  brush  with  the  Spaniards,  which  became,  once  it  had 
passed  and  left  me  unscathed,  a  not  unpleasant  break  in 
the  monotony  of  things. 

Ho,  hum!  What  next?  How  few  deep-sea  vessels  we 
had!    Into  our  microcosm  of  the  islands  the  roar  of  the 
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great  world  penetrated  only  as  a  dim  and  broken  echo. 
An  event  it  was  when  a  schooner  or  bark  arrived  from 
Sydney,  San  Francisco,  or  Hamburg  to  discharge  a  new 
stock  of  trade  goods  and  to  load  our  accumulations  of 
produce.  More  momentous  was  the  coming  of  a  stray 
American  warship  for  coal.  Then  I  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  see  scores  of  new  white  faces,  to  swap  yarns 
with  the  officers,  and  to  hear  months-old  news  of  the  States 
and  Europe.  Or  the  Janet  Nkoll,  a  trading  steamer 
operated  by  the  Australian  firm  of  Henderson  &  Mac- 
farlane,  would  make  one  of  her  infrequent  appearances 
and  for  a  day  or  two  the  atolls  would  stir  from  their 
slumber  under  the  palms. 

To  that  steamer  I  am  greatly  indebted.  Into  my  sleepy 
life  she  brought  no  less  a  personage  than  my  distinguished 
fellow  countryman  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  were  making  a  long  cruise  through  the  archi- 
pelagoes on  the  fanet  Nkoll,  and  I  happened  to  be  at 
Tarawa,  in  the  Gilberts,  when  the  steamer  arrived.  I  had 
boarded  the  vessel  to  see  Clark,  the  purser,  an  old  friend, 
and  make  sure  whether  his  liquor  was  better  or  worse 
than  mine, — something  of  exceeding  consequence  in 
such  a  droughty  climate.  R.  L.  S.  was  on  deck, 
engrossed  in  a  game  of  chess  with  the  chief  engineer, 
when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  and  immediately 
recognized  him  from  portraits  I  had  seen. 
His  eyes  were  his  most  conspicuous  feature, 
seemingly  brown-black  in  color,  quite 
extraordinary  in  the  impression  they  gave 
of  penetrating  to  great  and  uncanny  dis- 
tances. His  costume,  decidedly  a  light 
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marching  order,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  attract  attention: 
a  thin  singlet;  blue  serge  trousers  of  light  texture  sup- 
ported by  a  red  sash;  feet  bare:  altogether  a  comfortable 
rig  there  on  the  equator.  "Introduce  me,"  said  I  to 
Clark.  "That  I  will,"  said  he.  "For  a  Scotchman," 
continued  the  Englishman  Clark,  "he's  the  most  delightful 
person  I  ever  met.  His  wife  is  with  him;  a  handsome 
woman  and  kindly:  she  actually  mothers  Stevenson,  who's 
much  of  an  invalid." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  of  chess  I  was  introduced. 
Shaking  hands  cordially,  Stevenson  remarked,  "A  Cam- 
eron! A  Cameron!  A  genuine  Highlander  from  Loch- 
aber!  Right,  am  I  not?"  "Quite  correct,"  I  confessed. 
"I'm  proud  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Stevenson.  You  and  I  are 
far  frae  hame."  He  took  my  arm  and  urged  me  forward: 
"Come  along,  Captain.  You'll  be  prouder  still  when  I 
introduce  you  to  my  wife.  The  Camerons  always  were  a 
proud  race,  eh?  By  the  bye,  you  are  trading,  are  you 
not?"  "For  Crawford  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,"  I  replied. 
"Ah!"  he  exclaimed;  "that  is  a  country,  is  California." 
"Only  last  night,"  said  I,  "I  finished  reading  one  of  your 
books.  'Prince  Otto,'  it  was."  "Indeed?  And  were  you 
pleased  with  it?"  I  made  a  blunt  reply:  "I  was  not;  I 
thought  it  was  the  poorest  thing  you  have  done."  A  burst 
of  hearty  laughter  was  his  response.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  approached  and  desired 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  mirth.  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  after  which  R.  L.  S.  continued,  "Now  that  we  are 
acquainted,  we'll  go  below  and  celebrate  meeting  a  fellow 
countryman — a  genuine  Highlander,  my  dear  Fanny."  So 
below  we  went  and  had  some  stout. 
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Both  Stevensons  were  delightful  and  different:  he  with 
his  canny,  pawky  remarks;  she  with  her  broad-minded 
views.  They  were  greatly  interested  in  my  story  of  the 
loss  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  and  before  I  parted  I 
gave  him  a  note  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  succeeded 
Morgan  as  manager  at  Jaluit,  requesting  that  R.  L.  S.  be 
granted  access  to  my  notes  on  the  wreck,  which  were  in 
the  company's  safe.  Stevenson  already  had  heard  Captain 
Walker's  story  in  Honolulu,  and  from  the  two  accounts 
derived  much  material  for  "The  Wrecker.'*  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  know  nothing  of  a  shipmaster  demanding 
payment  for  the  transportation  of  castaways  from  Midway 
Island,  which  in  the  romance  leads  to  wholesale  murder. 
In  the  epilogue  to  the  novel  Stevenson  says  that  that 
portion  of  the  plot  is  founded  on  fact,  although  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  of  course,  that  he  had  the  Wan- 
dering Minstrel  affair  in  mind  (Note  45). 

While  the  Stevensons  and  I  were  yarning,  the  ]anet 
Nicoll  moved  to  another  anchorage.  On  landing  at  the 
village  off  which  she  now  lay  I  was  surprised  to  find 
Moses,  the  Chinese  boy  who  had  accompanied  Jorgensen 
and  me  on  our  voyage  from  Midway.  He  had  reached 
maturity  and  was  in  possession  of  a  trading  station.  Com- 
ing to  Tarawa  on  a  German  vessel,  he  said,  he  had  got 
employment  with  another  Chinese,  an  elderly  trader,  who 
had  treated  him  kindly  and  had  bequeathed  him  all  his 
property.    So  here  I  say  farewell  to  Moses. 

My  other  companion  on  that  momentous  trip,  Jorgen- 
sen, made  his  way  from  the  Marshalls  to  the  Gilberts, 
where  he  became  a  trader,  but  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
his  competitors,  a  drunken,  unscrupulous  lot  who  envied 
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the  Dane's  success  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  By  means 
of  lying  representations  they  prevailed  upon  Captain 
Davies,  R.  N.  (of  whom  more  later) ,  to  order  Jorgensen 
deported.  He  found  a  place  as  overseer  of  Gilbertese 
laborers  on  the  steamship  Montserrat,  the  last  blackbirder 
to  take  natives  from  the  Gilberts  before  the  British  estab- 
lished a  protectorate  over  the  group  in  1892.  According 
to  a  report  brought  back  to  the  islands  by  another  trader 
who  had  gone  on  the  Montserrat  as  an  overseer,  Jorgensen 
died  of  a  fever  in  Mexico.   Peace  to  him!    (Note  46.) 

Not  all  the  men  who  drifted  into  the  islands  left  so 
bright  a  memory  as  Stevenson  did.  Consider  a  young  man 
named  Jones,  whom  I  once  took  as  a  passenger  to  Ponape, 
where  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  concession  from  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  American  admiral ;  himself  had  been 
an  officer  in  both  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  and 
had  won  distinction  in  the  Indian  wars.  Trouble  with 
his  wife  led  to  his  being  horsewhipped  by  her  two 
brothers ;  then  followed  a  shooting  affray,  in  which  one  of 
the  brothers  was  killed  and  Jones  himself  was  wounded. 
After  being  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted,  the  young 
fellow  left  Virginia,  his  native  state,  never  to  return. 
He  had  a  weakness  for  alcohol  and  so  little  self-control 
that  he  was  intoxicated  even  when  he  interviewed  the 
governor-general  at  Ponape,  and  naturally  he  failed  to  get 
the  concession  he  desired.  Liquor  alone,  however,  would 
not  account  for  his  behavior.  At  times  he  was  morose, 
keeping  close  to  his  bunk;  again  he  was  as  bright  as  a 
new  dollar,  the  life  of  the  ship.  His  actions  ceased  to 
be  a  puzzle  when  some  opium  was  found  in  his  bunk. 
Out  of  the  islands  he  drifted,  and  years  afterward  com- 
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mitted  suicide  by  jumping  overboard  from  a  steamer  on 
which  he  was  bound  to  British  Columbia. 

But  of  all  our  visitors  the  strangest  were  two  men  whom 
the  Pacific  washed  ashore  at  Jaluit.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  third  man  they  sailed  an  American  cutter  laden  with 
copra.  They  represented  themselves  as  owners;  whether 
they  had  title  or  did  not,  they  sold  both  vessel  and  cargo 
to  our  firm.  Although  they  said  they  were  brothers, 
De  Greves  by  name,  they  bore  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  One  was  tall,  spare,  dark-haired, 
catlike;  the  other  was  stout,  powerful,  fair,  and  deliberate. 
They  were  French  by  birth,  they  told  me ;  when  I  inquired 
how  they  could  legally  sail  a  vessel  flying  the  United 
States  flag,  they  added  that  they  were  naturalized  Ameri- 
cans. Few  persons  credited  all  their  singular  story,  yet 
we  of  Jaluit  were  not  hypercritical,  and  we  found  the  pair 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  small  colony:  well  educated, 
very  intelligent,  most  amusing  spinners  of  yarns. 

Their  one-man  crew  turned  out  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  John  F.  Smith,  whom  I  had  known  when 
he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  Honolulu.  His  was  an  assumed  name,  he  admitted: 
he  was  really  Ivan  Orloff,  a  relative  of  the  princely  Rus- 
sian family  of  Orloff;  and  there  was  a  certain  plausibility 
to  his  pretensions:  he  spoke  with  evident  familiarity  of 
the  extensive  estates  of  the  Orloffs  and  their  handsome 
breed  of  horses;  and  four  languages,  English,  French, 
German,  and  Russian,  were  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Good 
for  any  frolic,  care-free,  impulsive,  and  im- 
provident, Smith-Orloff  also  was  received 
with  open  arms.  "Ha,  John  F.!"  I  ex- 
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claimed  when  I  clapped  eyes  on  him.  "So  you  were 
chased  out  of  Honolulu."  "Wrong  again,  Cameron," 
the  gay  Russian  assured  me.  "I  had  a  bad  attack  of 
wanderlust  and  came  here  with  those  damned  French- 
men, who  put  into  Honolulu  with  their  cutter."  "Who 
and  what  are  they.^"  I  asked.  "Don't  ask  me,"  begged 
Smith-Orloff.  "I  know  little  about  them,  but  enough 
to  convince  me  that  something  is  radically  wrong.  They're 
a  pretty  pair;  would  hesitate  at  nothing.  I'm  free  of  them, 
thank  God!"  (Note  47.) 

Having  sold  the  cutter,  the  De  Greves  brothers  took 
up  their  quarters  at  German  Town,  Jaluit,  in  a  tent  of 
their  own  manufacture.  They  were  heartily  disliked  by 
the  Germans,  but  seemed  quite  content  to  remain  by  them- 
selves, even  attending  to  their  own  cooking.  To  me  they 
were  most  courteous  and  affable ;  yet  there  was  something 
about  them  that  repelled  me.  Had  I  foreseen  that  they 
would  become  notorious  as  pirates  and  murderers,  I  should 
have  noted  down  some  of  the  yarns  they  spun;  at  the 
time  I  thought  they  lied,  so  outlandish  were  their  stories 
of  imprisonment,  escape,  and  murder.  They  were  disliked 
by  the  Germans, — yes,  and  feared  to  boot;  and  in  the  end 
were  deported  to  China  or  Japan  in  a  German  gunboat. 
Their  companion,  John  F.  Smith-Orloff,  the  polished  and 
hopeless  rolling  stone,  worked  his  way  to  San  Francisco 
on  one  of  our  chartered  vessels. 

Months  afterward  the  De  Greves  brothers  again  crossed 
my  course.  I  was  at  Apamama,  Gilbert  Islands,  as  pilot 
and  supercargo  of  the  schooner  Lizzie  Vance,  with  my 
old  friend  Captain  Rob  Robertson  as  master.  While  we 
were  loading  copra  a  white  schooner  sailed  into  the 
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lagoon.  What  was  her  ensign  I  could  not  make  out, 
nor  did  she  resemble  any  of  the  regular  trading  vessels. 
Anchoring  close  to  us,  she  sent  off  a  boat  with  an  unsigned 
note  requesting  me  to  board  her.  Against  Robertson's 
advice  and  notwithstanding  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the 
extraordinary  secrecy  maintained  on  the  newcomer,  not 
a  man  having  left  her  since  her  arrival, — and  that  was 
most  strange,  since  traders  wished  to  commence  business 
at  once, — I  decided  to  accept  the  informal  invitation. 
Whose  curiosity  would  not  have  been  fired?  Whom  did 
I  see  but  the  De  Greves  brothers!  As  I  was  about  to  hail 
them  the  tall  elder  brother  held  up  a  quick  hand  in 
warning  and  said  in  a  low  tone:  "Don't  mention  names, 
Cameron  !  Come  below."  Down  to  the  cabin  I  went, 
had  drinks  and  cigars,  but  held  my  curiosity  in  check. 
At  length  the  elder  of  the  pair  began  his  story. 

"You  must  be  surprised  to  see  us  again,  Cameron,  and 
of  all  places  at  Apamama.  I  recognized  you  through  the 
telescope.  Does  any  one  else  aboard  your  vessel  know 
us.^"  "No,"  I  was  able  to  assure  him.  De  Greves  went 
on:  "You  were  absent  from  Jaluit  when  the  Germans 
deported  us.  We  had  the  squareheads  well  frightened; 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  them  when  a  German  gunboat 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  ship  us  away.  We  landed 
in  Japan,  after  being  treated  well;  thence  we  made  our 
way  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Tahiti.  My  brother 
went  to  trade  in  the  Paumotus,  and  I  to  Tonga,  where  I 
traded  on  my  own  account.  But  I  married  the  native 
widow  of  a  ship's  captain.  Yes,  I  still  have  her  on  my 
hands;  I  did  gain  something,  however,  for  this  schooner 
is  hers.   I  am  doing  well  at  trading ;  have  copra,  beach  la 
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mar,  shark  fins,  ivory  nuts,  pearl  and  turtle  shell,  and 
pearls." 

"Why  did  you  come  so  far  north?"  I  asked.  "It  must 
be  more  profitable  to  trade  in  the  Southern  islands.  Here 
there  is  little  besides  copra  and  a  few  shark  fins."  De 
Greves  squirmed  slightly.  "Well,  I'll  admit,  Cameron, — 
this  is  confidential — that  I  don't  intend  to  return  to  my 
wife.  She — g-r-r-r-r-r!"  "But  what  about  this  schooner?" 
I  demanded.  "If  you  steal  her  you'll  be  guilty  of  barratry, 
a  serious  offense."  "Oh,  that's  all  right,"  De  Greves 
assured  me.  "My  name  is  on  her  register  as  owner  and 
master.    I'll  show  you  the  paper." 

It  was  handed  to  me.  Instead  of  being  printed  it  was 
written,  handsomely  enough,  I  grant,  in  red  and  black  ink, 
and  was  stamped  at  the  bottom  with  the  seal  of  the  Ger- 
man commissioner  at  Jaluit.  Lord  preserve  us,  Jaluit! 
*'What  do  you  think  of  it?"  inquired  De  Greves.  If  it 
were  genuine  why  should  I  think  anything?  "Exceed- 
ingly well  done,"  said  I.  Concerning  the  German  seal  I 
made  no  comment:  I  knew  it  had  been  stolen  at  Jaluit, 
where  the  brothers  had  been  picking  up  handy  articles, 
and  used  to  lend  an  official  air  to  the  document. 

Had  the  register  been  quite  in  order,  however,  one 
question  asked  by  the  elder  De  Greves  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  convict  them  in  my  eyes.  "Where  could  we 
sell  the  schooner,  Cameron?"  "You  might  try  Butaritari," 
I  suggested;  "or  even  Jaluit  or  Ponape;  but  South  America, 
if  it  were  not  too  far  away,  would  be  a  better  market." 
"Not  Jaluit!"  De  Greves  exclaimed.  "We  and  the  Ger- 
man officials  have  no  love  for  each  other.  I'll  try 
Butaritari;  if  I  fail  there,  then  Ponape.   Would  Butaritari 
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be  safe  for  us,  Cameron?"  "You  yourselves  know  that 
best,"  I  answered  dryly.  Were  there  ever  such  brazen 
rascals?  There  they  sat  telling  solemn  lies,  while  I  played 
their  game  no  less  gravely.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  judge 
unfairly,  not  of  the  brothers'  honesty,  God  forbid,  but  of 
their  adroitness.  They  knew  that  no  tale  they  could 
invent  would  be  plausible  enough  to  clear  them  of  sus- 
picion; so  was  it  not  wisdom  to  confess  a  relatively  small 
wrong  in  order  to  screen  a  great  crime? — "Great  crime," 
I  said;  what  it  was  I  shall  soon  tell. — Indeed,  had  the 
rogues  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  convincing  forged 
register,  especially  if  they  could  have  laid  hands  on  a 
printed  form,  their  frank  confession  of  fraud  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  vessel  might  have  passed  muster,  the  more 
because  what  they  said  they  had  done  was  within  the  law. 

Whatever  the  truth  might  be,  there  was  no  gainsaying 
that  they  were  profiting  greatly.  They  had  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
silver,  principally  Mexican  coins,  no  less  than  three  canvas 
bags  full,  which  contained  about  twelve  thousand  dollars; 
a  large  number  of  pearls,  among  them  a  few  magnificent 
blue  gems  of  great  worth;  and  bulkier  but  still  valuable 
cargo,  such  as  ten  tons  of  pearl  shell  and  forty  tons  of 
copra,  besides  shark  fins  and  beach  la  mar. 

Still  they  lacked  something.  "Have  you  arms  and 
ammunition  in  your  trade,  Cameron?"  they  asked.  I  had. 
"Will  you  sell  some?"  "No,"  I  replied,  eying  them 
intently,  "but  I  will  trade."  "All  right.  Which  do  you 
prefer,  copra  or  pearl  shell?"  "Copra,"  said  I.  It  was 
a  standard  article  of  trade  in  the  Gilberts,  of  course,  while 
pearl  shell  was  not: — I  make  no  bones  of  saying  that  I 
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did  not  intend  to  be  caught  with  anything  of  manifestly 
doubtful  origin.  "What  kind  of  rifles  have  you?"  asked 
the  elder  brother.  "Winchesters,  eh?  Well,  I'll  take  six 
rifles  and  six  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  if  you  can 
spare  them."  I  could.  Were  not  rifles  regular  trade? 
I  handed  over  the  arms  and  cartridges,  but  not  until  the 
copra  in  payment,  an  exorbitant  quantity,  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Lizzie  Vance. 

Though  the  broad  knavery  of  the  De  Greves  was  as 
plain  as  day,  some  facets  remained  puzzling.  Their  crew, 
for  example,  were  Gilbertese,  except  for  the  cook-steward, 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  Paumotuan.  How  did  a  vessel  hail- 
ing from  the  South,  ostensibly  from  Tonga,  happen  to 
have  a  Gilbertese  crew?  In  my  judgment  of  the  brothers 
as  precious  scoundrels  Captain  Robertson  of  the  Lizzie 
Vance  concurred.  "They  need  an  arsenal  for  something 
crooked,"  he  observed.  "Anyway,  Cameron,  you  made  a 
profitable  barter  with  them."  Another  indication  of  some- 
thing wrong  cropped  out  in  their  refusal  to  have  supper 
with  us  on  the  Lizzie  Vance:  they  could  not  trust  their 
crew,  they  explained,  with  so  much 
money  and  other  valuables.  They  did 
exact  a  promise  from  me,  however,  to 
visit  them  next  morning.  "Exact," 
did  I  say?  In  any  event  I  had  intended 
to  go  for  another  yarn,  from  which  I 
might  gather  something. 

After  breakfast  I  pulled  to  the  white 
schooner; — I  forbear  calling  her  the 
De  Greves'  vessel.  Hardly  was  I  on 
board  before  many  natives,  armed  with 
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spears,  congregated  on  the  beach.  The  younger  brother 
invited  my  attention  to  them.  "Why  have  all  those  bucks 
gathered  there.^"  he  demanded.  I  knevv^  full  well  that  they 
were  the  army  of  Simon,  King  of  Apamama,  out  for  drill ; 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  have  some  fun.  To 
this  day  I  wonder  that  a  chance  shot  in  the  dark  should 
go  so  true.  "Yes,"  I  conceded,  "they  are  armed.  The 
king  heard  of  your  arrival;  he  is  coming  on  board  to  make 
you  pay  for  the  load  of  copra  you  stole  here  and  sold  at 
Jaluit."  Clang!  A  bull's-eye!  "How  in  God's  name 
did  the  king  know  we  were  here?"  cried  De  Greves. 
"Some  natives  must  have  recognized  you,"  I  hazarded, 
keeping  my  face  as  straight  as  possible,  however  much 
my  flesh  burned  to  grin.  "By  God,  we're  off!"  roared 
De  Greves.  "Emile," — this  to  his  brother,  who  at  that 
moment  joined  us — "that  damned  king  is  on  our  trail! 
Look  at  the  crowd  on  shore."  Up  anchor,  make  sail, 
with  the  assistance  of  myself  and  my  crew,  and  a  quick 
departure:  that  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  pirate — 
indeed,  she  was  hardly  anything  else — shot  from  the 
lagoon  of  Apamama  and  so  left  the  Lizzie  Vance  a  clear 
field  in  dealing  with  King  Simon.  Trade  is  trade — espe- 
cially to  a  Scot. 

Soon  King  Simon  and  a  retinue  of  wives  boarded  our 
vessel.  "What  belong  white  schooner.  Captain?"  Simon 
asked  solicitously.  "Him  go  away  damn'  quick,  my 
word!"  Robertson  told  His  Majesty  about  the  craft  and 
the  presence  of  his  two  French  friends  aboard.  "Them 
two  fellow  no  good,"  Simon  lamented.  "Him  damn' 
.thief — um.  Him  steal  my  copra — um.  S'pose  me  catch 
him  bimeby.    All  right!    Him  pay,  you  bet!" 
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It  was  not  Simon's  good  fortune  to  catch  the  scoundrels. 
Five  months  afterward  news  of  the  pair  filtered  through 
the  islands.  Shipmaster  told  trader,  and  trader  told  ship- 
master, until  the  remotest  atoll  had  the  story,  though 
doubtless  with  omissions  and  additions.  As  I  said,  the 
cook  of  the  schooner  seemed  a  Paumotuan.  He  was  the 
key  that  unlocked  the  mystery.  Notwithstanding  a  close 
watch  kept  by  the  De  Greves,  he  managed  to  get  word  to 
the  governor-general  at  Ponape,  where  the  schooner  had 
fetched  up  from  Apamama  and  Butaritari;  and  early  one 
morning  a  boat  manned  by  Spanish  soldiers  pulled  along- 
side. Taken  by  surprise,  with  no  opportunity  to  use  the 
rifles  I  had  sold  to  them,  the  two  Frenchmen  were  arrested, 
although  the  younger  was  handcuffed  only  after  a  hard 
struggle.  From  Ponape  they  and  the  cook  were  taken  to 
Manila  and  turned  over  to  the  French  authorities,  since 
the  schooner,  being  of  Tahitian  registry,  was  under  French 
jurisdiction;  and  in  Manila  the  brothers  were  tried  for 
murder. 

The  vessel,  it  developed,  was  owned  by  the  Branders 
of  Papeete,  a  firm  well  known  in  the  South  Seas  as  honest 
traders.  The  elder  De  Greves  joined  her  as  mate  for  a 
voyage  from  Papeete  through  the  Paumotus.  At  one  of 
the  Paumotus  the  younger  brother,  representing  himself 
as  a  trader  desirous  of  changing  his  berth,  asked  and 
obtained  passage  to  another  island.  Then  the  two  devils, 
at  last  reunited,  executed  their  plan. 

In  the  trial  at  Manila  the  cook  testified  that  the  De 
Greves  gave  him  a  drug  with  which  to  poison  the  crew. 
They  would  kill  him,  they  threatened,  if  he  did  not  obey 
their  orders;  they  would  reward  him  liberally  if  he  sue- 
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ceeded.  He  followed  instructions:  poisoned  food  quickly 
disposed  of  the  company,  and  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
dying  men  were  thrown  overboard.  One  of  the  men  I 
knew  well:  the  supercargo,  Tati  Salmon,  a  big,  good- 
natured  half-caste.  "Much  pleased  at  their  success,"  the 
cook's  evidence  ran,  "the  brothers  laughed  and  sang  and 
drank  each  day.  They  treated  me  kindly  and  promised 
to  give  me  one-third  of  the  money  on  board  and  what  they 
would  get  when  they  sold  the  schooner.  But  if  I  ever  told 
any  one  what  had  been  done,  I  would  be  punished  for 
the  crime,  because  they  could  prove  their  innocence.  For 
many  days  the  three  of  us  handled  the  vessel.  We  arrived 
at  Peru,  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  there  shipped  sailors; 
then  we  sailed  for  Apamama,  but  did  no  business  except 
buy  rifles  and  cartridges  from  an  acquaintance  of  the 
brothers.  After  staying  at  Apamama  for  two  days  we  left 
in  a  great  hurry  and  went  to  Ponape.  There  I  told  the 
Spanish  governor  everything  I  knew." 

Both  De  Greves  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
on  Devil's  Island,  French  Guiana;  the  cook  was  punished 
with  a  short  term  in  jail.  Why  the  brothers  should  not 
have  been  hanged  I  cannot  fathom,  unless  it  was  because 
the  French  disliked  to  put  them  to  death  on  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  a  native. 

In  a  book  of  Louis  Becke's  the  De  Greves  appear  as 
the  La  Rorique  brothers,  of  Belgian  nationality.  Whether 
this  or  De  Greves  was  the  true  name,  or  whether  neither 
was,  I  cannot  say. 
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KINGS   COME   AND  KINGS  GO,   BUT  JOHN  BARLEYCORN 
REIGNS  TRIUMPHANT  ASHORE  AND  AFLOAT 

Now  I  must  write  of  little  kings  and  of  toy  thrones 
toppling.  From  all  sides  the  remorseless  advance  of 
Europe  and  America  had  pressed  hard  upon  the  brown 
peoples  of  the  Great  Ocean ;  on  islands  low  and  high  one 
Northern  flag  after  another  was  fluttering  in  Southern 
trade  winds.  First  I  shall  glance  at  the  troubles  of  one 
sovereign  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans;  then  in  more 
detail  I  shall  chronicle  the  destruction  of  a  certain  mon- 
archy. Doubtless  its  passing  left  the  world  cleaner,  but 
certainly  less  gay.  Between  times  I  shall  narrate  some 
exploits  of  the  uncrowned  Emperor  of  the  Pacific,  the 
ruler  of  most  white  men  and  of  many  brown.    It  should 
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be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  in  mind  the 
Honorable  John  Barleycorn. 

As  students  of  Samoan  history  will  recall,  if  any  there 
be  to-day,  King  Malietoa  and  his  rival  Tamasese  struggled 
bitterly  for  the  throne  of  Samoa.  Aided  by  the  Germans, 
because  they  regarded  him  as  a  pliant  tool,  Tamasese 
triumphed;  and  Malietoa  and  seven  of  his  high  chiefs 
were  deported  to  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
Yielding,  however,  to  a  protest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  insisted  that  the  Samoans  had  been  dealt 
with  too  severely,  the  Germans  removed  the  king  and 
his  retainers  to  Jaluit.  There  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  them.  They  were  given  quarters  at  German  Town, 
were  treated  well  enough,  had  their  freedom  within  pre- 
scribed limits;  and  Malietoa's  exile  was  made  as  pleasant 
as  possible  by  his  chiefs,  who  were  devoted  to  him  almost 
to  the  point  of  worship.  In  that  little  colony  of  Poly- 
nesians, set  there  in  an  alien  Micronesia,  I  met  with  the 
open  hand  and  the  open  heart;  I  encountered  generosity 
that  approached  a  weakness.  Friendship  was  a  key  that 
unlocked  all  doors.  Asi,  one  of  the  high  chiefs,  a  mag- 
nificent man  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  became  greatly 
attached  to  me  and  insisted  that  I  return  with  him  to 
Samoa  and  there  make  my  home.  When  the  invitation 
was  renewed,  as  I  shall  tell,  I  experienced  real  difficulty 
in  overcoming  his  importunities. 

Convinced,  no  doubt,  that  the  good  Malietoa  had  been 
thoroughly  humbled,  the  Germans  at  length  permitted  the 
homesick  man  to  return  to  his  own  islands.  With  him 
went  his  retainers,  one  excepted.  That  man  was  Johnny 
Upolu,  a  competent  seaman,  whom  I  had  shipped  as  mate 
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for  a  short  voyage  through  the  Marshalls.  On  his  return 
he  found  his  countrymen  gone.  How  was  he  to  get  home? 
He  had  little  money:  his  earnings  had  gone  to  buy  supplies 
for  the  king  and  chiefs.  I  lent  him  fifty  dollars;  then 
arranged  for  his  passage  on  one  of  our  trading  vessels 
to  San  Francisco,  whence  he  could  go  to  Samoa  by  mail 
steamer.  Poor  fellow,  he  died  in  California.  He  was 
a  native  and  a  man. 

Thus  was  the  stage  set,  I  might  say,  for  my  entry  into 
Samoa.  Events  were  already  hastening  that.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  again 
shake  the  hands  of  my  friends  Malietoa  and  Asi.  A 
greater  monarch  than  Malietoa,  John  Barleycorn,  kept  me 
occupied  in  Micronesia. 

As  I  have  said,  Morgan  had  been  succeeded  as  man- 
ager for  A.  Crawford  &  Co.  at  Jaluit  by  a  man  named 
Anderson,  a  Scot,  young,  genial,  and  popular.  After  a 
time  our  bookkeeper,  succumbing  to  dropsy  and  beer,  w^as 
replaced  by  a  man  sent  from  San  Francisco,  one  Devine, 
an  original  and  roguish  Irishman,  Fenian  to  the  core,  and 
by  birthright  a  politician.  He  and  the  Scotch  Anderson 
could  by  no  means  get  along:  with  only  one  thing  in 
common,  a  love  for  whisky,  they  immediately  disagreed. 
Their  quarrels  culminated  one  evening,  when  Devine 
spoke  his  untrammeled  Irish  mind  about  the  food,  and 
Anderson  crowned  him  with  a  tureen  of  pea  soup. 
Devine  took  this  so  seriously  that  he  resigned  on  the  spot 
and  went  on  a  prolonged  spree,  which  Anderson,  not  to 
be  outdone,  immediately  emulated.  Happily  the  Irishman 
soon  betook  himself  to  the  States,  but  I  still  had  on  my 
hands  that  sober,  earnest  Scotch  drinker.   With  the  aim 
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of  curing  him  I  suggested  that  he  go  with  me  to  Ocean 
Island,  or  Paanopa,  near  the  Gilberts;  Pleasant  Island, 
and  Kusaie,  where  he  should  get  acquainted  with  our 
traders.    He  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Off  we  started.  "This  is  splendid,  Cameron!"  exclaimed 
Anderson.  "Let's  have  a  drink!"  But  on  the  next  day 
I  instructed  the  steward  to  give  Anderson  no  liquor 
whatever;  it  was  my  plan  to  get  him  under  control  by 
allowing  him  little  whisky  and  gradually  decreasing  that. 
A  stormy  scene  ensued.  "Cancel  those  instructions!" 
Anderson  demanded.  "No,"  said  I.  "You  are  manager 
ashore;  you  are  merely  a  passenger  afloat."  "This  is 
monstrous!"  wailed  the  parched  soul.  "You  will  be  dis- 
charged when  we  arrive  at  Jaluit."  "Don't,"  I  implored 
him,  "be  a  fool.  I'm  going  to  cure  you  on  this  voyage." 
Evidently  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Cameron  would 
prescribe  poorly,  Anderson  uncorked  unprintable  language 
and  dashed  below. 

At  that  time  we  were  running  with  the  wind  on  the 
port  quarter  and  in  a  nasty  and  turbulent  sea,  yet  we  had 
doors,  ports,  and  skylights  open  because  of  oppressively 
warm  weather.  On  a  settee  under  an  open  port  lay  the 
disconsolate  Anderson.   An  angel  whispered  into  my  ear. 

Down  I  threw  the  wheel ;  the  vessel  sud- 
denly came  into  the  wind  and  shipped  a 
sea  that  poured  like  a  cataract  upon  the 
manager,  while  sails  flapped  thunder- 
ously and  blocks  and  sheets  rattled 
madly.  Wet  to  the  skin,  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  Anderson  bolted  to  the  deck.  "My 
God,  Cameron,"  he  cried,  "are  we  sink- 
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ing?"  My  face  was  most  grave  as  I  went  below  to  change 
my  soaked  clothing.  Into  the  cabin  Anderson  followed 
me.  "Is  there  any  danger,  Captain?"  he  asked.  "Danger!" 
I  repeated.  "A  little  more  water  shipped,  and  we  might 
have  gone  to  the  bottom."  "My  God!"  groaned  he. 
"Well  may  you  say  my  God!'  "  I  retorted.  "Would  you 
step  into  eternity  in  your  maudlin  condition?  Now  you 
may  have  a  little  whisky  to  steady  your  nerves.  Yes,  I'll 
join  you."  The  upshot  was  that  Anderson  refused  to  take 
another  drink  on  the  entire  voyage. 

Cured,  was  he?  Not  so.  We  returned  to  Jaluit, 
entered  the  passage  at  sunrise,  and  anchored  in  a  tranquil 
morning.  But  all  was  not  well:  a  hail  from  land  informed 
us  that  the  schooner  Pannonia,  owned  by  our  firm  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Lovdahl,  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  Rongelab.  At  the  news  Anderson's  face 
went  deathly  white.  That  night  he  took  to  drink  and 
did  not  appear  for  two  days.  I  burst  open  the  door  of 
his  room,  to  find  him  groveling  on  all  fours,  vainly  trying 
to  reach  a  demijohn  of  rum.  Without  delay  I  confiscated 
the  liquor;  bribed  him,  with  small  allowances  of  brandy, 
to  sip  some  chicken  broth,  and  slowly  brought  him  around. 
When  I  saw  that  man  wallowing  on  the  floor,  unable  to 
get  to  his  feet,  his  one  utterance  a  cry  for  liquor,  I 
realized  that  John  Barleycorn  was  not  altogether  a  benef- 
icent tyrant. 

Captain  Lovdahl,  the  squarehead  whose  loss  of  the 
Pannonia  had  broken  Anderson's  self-control,  must  be  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
and  Anderson  decided  to  send  them  to  Samoa,  whence 
they  could  get  passage  home  on  a  mail  steamer.  The 
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Ebon  was  assigned,  under  my  command,  for  this 
mission.  On  the  long  voyage  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  I  was,  notwithstanding  my  precau- 
tions, set  to  leeward  of  the  big  island  of  Savaii,  and 
we  finished  the  run  with  a  dead  beat  to  the  wind- 
ward, which  left  our  sails  badly  tattered. 

Scarcely  had  I  anchored  at  Apia  before  canoes 
swarmed  about  the  Eboji  and  piled  the  decks  with 
pigs,  chickens,  pigeons,  green  coconuts,  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  Johnny 
Upolu's  brother  Nalu,  who  had  already  come  on 
board  and  volunteered  to  repair  my  sails  without 
charge,  I  remonstrated:  "I  don't  want  to  buy  all 
this  stuff."  "You're  not  buying  it,"  said  he.  "The  chiefs 
sent  it  to  you  as  a  gift.  They'll  be  out  soon.  See,  here 
comes  Asi  now  in  that  big  canoe."  There  indeed  was  the 
giant  of  a  chief.  I  started  with  surprise  when  he  held  out 
his  left  hand  to  me;  then  I  saw  that  the  right  was  off  at 
the  wrist.    Poor  Asi  had  been  fishing  with  dynamite. 

My  whole  stay  in  Apia  v/as  a  whirlwind  of  feasting. 
The  chiefs  heaped  presents  upon  me  and  offered  me  many 
inducements  to  remain:  they  would  give  me  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  well  stocked  with  coconut  trees ;  they  would 
build  me  a  commodious  frame  dwelling  and  buy  foreign- 
style  furniture;  they  would  bestow  upon  me  a  number  of 
young  wives.  "Surely,"  those  wily  Polynesians  must  have 
thought,  "the  white  man  cannot  refuse."  Inasmuch  as 
two  brown  sirens  were  perched  on  my  knees  at  the  time, 
each  adding  her  wiles  to  the  artifices  of  the  chiefs,  I  was 
sorely  tempted.  But  I  shook  off  my  tormentors  by  point- 
ing out  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  the  Ebon  to  Jaluit. 
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Throughout  my  stay  I  was  known  as  the  friend  of  Asi. 
By  day  or  night,  as  I  passed  along  the  streets,  I  could  hear 
a  subdued  chorus  from  the  natives:  'There  goes  Asi's 
friend  from  the  American  schooner."  In  marked  contrast 
to  this  cordiality  was  the  Samoans'  hatred  of  the  Germans, 
who  ventured  abroad  after  nightfall  at  peril  of  being  am- 
bushed. In  those  days  (1890)  Samoa  was  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  States, 
with  Germany  in  the  ascendancy.  This  was  much  to  the 
distaste  of  the  people,  who  leaned  toward  the  Americans. 
Germany  and  America,  indeed,  might  have  gone  to  war 
the  year  before  had  not  the  great  hurricane  of  March  16, 
1889,  shattered  their  squadrons  at  Apia.  I  saw  salvage 
work  progressing  on  the  wrecks  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton 
and  Vandalia;  the  U.  S.  S.  Nipsic,  also  battered  in  the 
same  storm,  had  been  refloated;  one  German  vessel,  the 
Adler,  still  lay,  a  skeleton  of  a  ship,  broadside  to  the  reef; 
but  of  the  German  Eher,  sunk  beneath  the  shelving  coral, 
not  a  trace  remained. 

While  I  was  transacting  business  one  day  with  Mr. 
Moors,  our  agent,  whom  I  had  met  some  years  before  at 
Tahiti,  who  should  enter  the  store  but  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson? (Note  48.)  "Hello,  Cameron,"  said  he.  "What 
good  wind  blows  you  this  way?  You  are  entirely  outside 
your  sphere  of  trade."  I  explained  my  mission.  "This 
climate  seems  to  suit  you,"  I  continued.  "You  look  well." 
"I'm  so-so,"  he  replied.  "The  climate  does  agree  with 
me.  Cameron,  you  should  always  wear  wool  next  to  your 
skin  to  keep  off  colds."  Strange  advice,  thought  I,  from 
a  man  whose  trunk  was  covered  only  with  a  thin  cotton 
singlet,  while  the  remainder  of  his  attire  was  similar  to 
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what  he  had  worn  at  our  former  meeting.  In  one  hand 
was  a  battered  straw  hat,  in  the  other  a  switch  for  the 
plug  of  a  horse  he  had  ridden  down  from  Vaihma.  He 
was  within  four  years  of  his  death  on  December  3,  1894: 
I  never  saw  him  again. 

In  addition  to  meeting  other  acquaintances  from  odd 
corners  of  the  Pacific,  I  ran  across  a  German  named  Con- 
radt,  whom  I  had  known  in  Hawaii.  Time  was  wlien  he 
owned  a  sugar  plantation  on  the  island  of  Kauai ;  now  he 
kept  a  restaurant  and  bar  in  Apia  and  was  none  too  pros- 
perous. Would  I  do  him  a  favor  by  taking  twenty  cases 
of  brandy  with  me.^  No,  I  would  not,  for  I  had  plenty 
aboard.  But  how  would  my  taking  the  liquor  help  him? 
"Well,  Cameron,  I  pay  no  duty  until  the  liquor  is  con- 
sumed," he  explained.  "If  it  is  shipped  from  the  country 
I  pay  nothing.  I  had  planned  to  send  two  cases  of  brandy, 
these  to  repay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  eighteen  cases  of 
water."  •  "Say  no  more,"  I  implored.  "All  sailors  are 
smugglers." 

Thus  I  mired  one  foot  into  trouble.  Now  I  blundered 
with  the  other  into  a  bog.  A  foreigner  plucked  at  my 
elbow.  "Will  you,"  he  asked,  "give  passage  to  a  Gilbert 
Island  native,  an  outlaw  with  a  price  on  his  head?" 
"Whew!"  said  I.  "What  has  he  done?"  "A  German 
overseer  on  a  plantation  made  love  to  the  man's  wife," 
the  foreigner  replied;  "the  native  shot  the  white  and  took 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  has  been  fed  by  the  Samoans 
for  more  than  a  year.  His  wife  is  a  native  of  the  Mar- 
shall;— but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  you  take  both." 
"Is  it?"  said  I.  "Well,  sir,  here's  my  answer:  I'll  not  have 
a  damned  thing  to  do  with  the  scheme.    But  you  will  be 
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informed  of  my  sailing  time.  For  whatever  happens  you 
are  responsible."  "God  bless  you!"  he  exclaimed,  though 
I  do  not  know  why,  as  I  had  promised  nothing. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  my  departure,  and  I 
went  ashore  to  say  good-by  to  Malietoa  and  the  chiefs  and 
to  thank  them  for  their  hospitality  and  parting  gifts,  which 
almost  filled  the  cabin.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  I 
had  done  unwisely  in  putting  myself  in  the  power  of  those 
herculean  chiefs  and  their  brawny  henchmen,  for  they 
seemed  disposed  to  kidnap  me.  After  endless  farewells  I 
got  free  by  promising  faithfully  to  return  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity; but  one  never  came  and  now  it  never  will.  If  it 
should,  what  then?  Where  are  Malietoa  and  Asi  and 
those  other  highborn  Samoans  to-day?  Where  the  brown 
sirens  who  perched  upon  my  knees?  What  graves  hold 
those  girls?  Or  if  living,  are  they  not  gray  and  wrinkled 
and  fat,  after  the  fashion  of  Polynesians? — grandmothers, 
crones,  from  whose  memories  all  recollection  of  my  name 
has  faded;  old  women,  as  I  am  an  old  man?  Let  be: — 
we  never  bathe  twice  in  the  same  stream,  either  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain. 

On  my  return  to  the  schooner  I  found  a  former  Pacific 
Coast  shipmate  named  Brandt,  who  had  come  to  wish  me 
a  good  voyage.  While  we  were  yarning  and  having  a  peg 
of  Conradt's  brandy,  a  customs  official  entered  the  room. 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Hay,"  I  greeted  him.  "Will  you 
join  us?"  "With  pleasure.  Captain,"  said  he;  "but  first 
I  must  tell  you  that  some  one  has  accused  you  of  smug- 
gling and  I  must  search  your  vessel."  When  he  had  left 
to  ransack  the  Ebon  I  turned  to  Brandt:  "Now  what  shall 
I  do?"   "Get  under  way,"  he  suggested.    "It  wouldn't  do 
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to  be  caught  with  those  cases  of  water.  Tell  your  crew 
to  make  no  noise."  Sending  for  the  mate,  I  instructed  him 
to  heave  short  on  the  anchor  cables  and  make  sail  with 
the  least  possible  stir;  then  to  break  away  the  anchors  and 
call  me. 

At  last  a  summons  came  from  the  mate.  Brandt  and  I 
went  on  deck  to  find  the  schooner's  sails  filling  to  the 
breeze.  Through  the  channel  we  headed  for  the  open  sea ; 
still  no  customs  officer  appeared.  As  we  cleared  the  chan- 
nel, however,  out  popped  the  startled  face  of  Mr.  Hay. 
"What's  this.  Captain?"  he  exclaimed.  "You  must  not 
leave  Apia.  A  case  of  tobacco  is  missing."  A  load 
slipped  from  my  shoulders:  there  was,  then,  no  trouble 
about  the  brandy.  "You  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Hay,"  I 
chided  him.  "On  my  honor  I  slipped  not  a  single  article 
from  the  vessel.  I'm  free  to  sail;  I  have  my  clearance 
papers.  You  sent  your  boat  back,  did  you?  Well,  Cap- 
tain Brandt  will  give  you  a  lift  ashore.  Of  course  I  can't 
compel  you  to  go,  but  I  advise  you  to,  for  it's  a  long  way 
to  the  Marshalls."  "Do  you  mean  to  say.  Captain,"  cried 
Hay,  taken  aback,  "that  you'd  shanghai  me  if  I  refused 
to  go  ashore?"  "Softly,  softly,  Mr.  Hay,"  I  returned. 
"That  is  an  ugly  word,  is  'shanghai.'  You  came  aboard 
of  your  free  will;  you  are  at  liberty  to  depart."  "And  you 
will  hear  more  of  this,"  he  stuttered.    "Defrauding  the 

customs  and  attempting  to  shanghai  me  "    "Don't  go 

away  angry,"  I  begged.  "Come  below  like  a  good  Scot 
and  have  a  deoch-an-dorris."  That  he  did.  Quite  a  bit 
mellowed,  he  returned  to  Apia  with  Brandt,  both  waving 
me  a  fond  farewell. 

Instead  of  heading  for  the  EUice  group,  at  which  I  in- 
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tended  to  call  on  my  way  north,  I  changed  my  course 
after  night  fell  and  steered  south,  because  I  feared  that  a 
German  gunboat  then  in  Apia  might  send  a  steam  launch 
in  pursuit.  At  dawn,  when  danger  of  capture  was  over, 
I  turned  about.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  I  took  this  pre- 
caution: I  discovered  afterward  that  the  mate  had  stolen 
a  case  of  tobacco,  smuggled  it  ashore,  and  sold  it  in  Apia. 

During  breakfast  the  mate  reported  that  three  stow- 
aways, one  man  and  two  women,  were  aboard.  "I  didn't 
search  the  vessel,  sir,"  he  explained,  "because  we  were  so 
hurried  and  natives  haven't  the  habit  of  stowing  away." 
"Very  well,"  I  acquiesced  in  mock  resignation.  "Put  them 
to  work.  But  send  them  aft  first."  To  me  came  the  three, 
heads  up,  no  guilt  written  on  their  faces.  They  got  a  lec- 
ture and  returned  forward,  outwardly  abashed,  no  doubt 
inwardly  chuckling  at  the  play.  As  I  knew  the  Gilbertese 
outlaw's  reason  for  fleeing,  I  did  not  question  him  and  his 
Marshall  Island  wife;  but  I  was  curious  about  the  second 
woman,  who  also  was  a  Marshall  Islander.  "You  say 
that  your  name  is  'Jesus'?"  I  ejaculated  when  she  had 
answered  my  first  question.  "Is  that  your  true  name?" 
"It  is  what  the  foreigners  in  Apia  called  me,"  she  said. 
"Why  did  you  stow  away?"  "To  get  home."  "How  did 
you  get  to  Samoa?"  "With  the  captain  of  a  German 
schooner.  He  got  tired  of  me  and  sold  me  to  a  German 
plantation.  I  worked  very  hard  and  got  sick,  so  they  let 
me  go.  Since  then  I  have  been  working  in  saloons  in 
Apia.  The  people  were  very  kind  to  me."  "Who  helped 
you  and  advised  you  to  stow  away  on  this  ship?"  "A 
very  good  man.  His  name  is  Mr.  Hay."  Whereat  I 
whistled  long  and  low. 
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Directly  on  our  course  to  the  EUice  Islands  was  a  shoal, 
the  Grand  Cocal,  marked  on  the  chart  as  "P.D.";  that  is, 
"position  doubtful."  As  the  weather  was  clear,  I  intended 
to  sail  close  to  its  reported  position  and  verify  its  situation 
or  indeed  its  reality,  for  many  a  shoal,  reef,  and  island 
described  as  "P.D."  probably  should  have  been  "E.D.,"  or 
"existence  doubtful."  According  to  my  reckoning  we 
would  reach  the  reported  position  about  midday.  At  that 
time  we  were  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  with  the  mate  at 
the  masthead  and  some  of  the  crew  in  the  rigging.  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  no  sign  of  a  shoal.  We  carried 
on;  ran  down  our  distance;  we  were  on  the  very  spot 
shown  on  the  chart;  and  still  nothing  marred  the  blue 
of  the  sea.  Suddenly  from  aloft  there  came  a  cry  of 
"Breakers  ahead!"  I  rushed  from  my  cabin,  whither  I 
had  gone,  to  see  the  tops  of  coconut  trees  and  a  heavy 
surf  breaking  upon  a  reef.  I  kept  the  vessel's  head  to 
starboard  and  instructed  the  mate  to  let  me  know  when 
she  was  pointing  clear;  with  these  measures  taken  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  gaze  on  the  singular  spectacle  before 
me.  'Twas  fascinating  to  watch  tremendous  breakers 
fling  themselves  skyward  and  hide  all  the  island  except 
the  palm  fronds;  aye,  it  was  mysterious  as  well,  since  there 
was  nothing  to  account  for  such  furious  surf:  the  sea  was 
quite  smooth,  with  barely  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  the 
wind  was  sufficient  to  carry  us  at  no  more  than  four  knots 
an  hour.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  whole  spectacle  vanished. 
The  natives,  utterly  dismayed,  muttered  something  about 
"evil  spirits."  As  for  me,  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
mirage,  nor  one  more  natural.  Strangest  of  all  was  the 
coincidence  of  our  seeing  it  when  we  were  on  the  lookout 
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for  the  shoal.  Are  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
vicinity  unusually  favorable  for  the  formation  of  mirages? 
That  well  might  account  for  the  reported  existence  of  the 
Grand  Cocal  (Note  49). 

No  doubt  vessels  still  keep  a  close  watch  for  that  shoal, 
and  they  should,  as  those  are  dangerous  waters.  In  my 
day  we  had  our  full  share  of  wrecks.  Yet  many  disasters, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  were  excusable.  It  was  only  by 
grace  of  the  ninety-foot  palms  surmounting  an  atoll  that 
one  was  able  to  see  an  island  any  considerable  distance 
even  by  day,  and  then  the  maximum,  from  the  deck  of  a 
schooner,  was  no  more  than  fifteen  miles.  By  night  an 
atoll  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  shadow  of  a  cloud: 
it  was  no  more  than  a  dun  blur  on  the  gray  sea.  Add  to 
these  factors  the  uncertain  set  of  currents,  inadequate  and 
erroneous  charts,  which  contented  themselves  with  "re- 
porting" the  existence  of  "very  dangerous"  reefs  extend- 
ing for  miles,  or  with  informing  the  perplexed  mariner 
that  the  true  position  of  an  island  was  "reported"  to  be 
so-and-so,  instead  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  given,  and 
one  can  find  it  easy  to  condone  the  loss  of  many  a  ship. 
Indeed,  what  I  have  said  is  fixed  in  geography:  why  else 
are  the  Paumotus,  also  low  islands,  otherwise  known  as 
the  "Dangerous  Archipelago"?  We  did  all  we  could, 
hoped  for  the  best,  thanked  our  stars  when  a  voyage  had 
been  completed  in  safety. 

And  there  was  the  story  of  that  ghostly  ship,  the  Rock 
Terrace,  to  give  one  pause.  In  the  Gilbert  Islands  she 
had  drifted  ashore  without  either  living  man  or  dead  body 
aboard,  but  with  sail  set.  Shivers  well  might  have  run 
up  the  backs  of  the  superstitious.   Among  them,  however, 
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were  not  the  Gilbertese  natives,  who  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  burn  the  vessel  for  her  iron.  To  their 
consternation  she  blazed  fiercely,  since  she  was  laden 
with  kerosene  oil  in  tins,  until  she  was  sufficiently  light- 
ened to  float  free  and  again  drift  away,  a  furious  torch. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  plausible  enough  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  curious  affair:  perhaps  the  ship  had  struck 
on  a  reef  and  the  crew,  abandoning  hope  of  getting  her 
off,  had  taken  to  their  boats;  afterward  a  high  tide  had 
released  her,  or  she  had  crushed  the  coral  under  her  foot 
until  she  worked  into  deep  water.  Thus  does  logic  ever 
exorcise  ghosts  (Note  50). 

Excellent  tropical  weather  attended  us  until  we  were 
near  the  EUice  Islands.  Then  the  barometer  fell  rapidly 
and  smoking  rain  squalls  appeared  all  about  the  horizon; 
gusts  of  shifting  wind  struck  us  in  sharp  bursts,  while 
a  swell  of  unusual  height  began  to  run.  Toward  evening 
heavy  clouds,  inky  black,  formed  low  in  the  sky  to  port 
and  starboard  and  slowly  climbed,  yet  overhead  the  sky 
remained  clear  and  blue.  So  ominous  did  this  appear  that 
I  took  in  all  sail  and  hove  the  vessel  to  under  canvas  rove 
through  the  ratlines  of  the  main  rigging;  put  extra  gaskets 
on  the  sails;  secured  everything  about  the  deck;  double- 
lashed  the  boats;  and  battened  down  the  hatches  for  the 
imminent  blow. 

At  the  zenith  the  clear  space  dwindled  as  the  sooty  cur- 
tain of  cloud  spread  upward  from  all  quarters.  Every- 
where else  deafening  thunder  reverberated  and  broad 
flashes  of  lightning  blazed,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
fallen.  Soon  the  wind  died  completely.  In  the  ensuing 
dead  calm  the  unnatural  darkness  could  be  almost  felt. 
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Still  the  clouds  converged  until  the  blue  spot  overhead 
seemed  a  tiny  lamp  in  an  enormous  sunless  expanse;  we 
watched  that  bit  of  azure  shrink  and  wondered  what  we 
might  expect  when  it  disappeared.  A  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain  presaged  a  tempest;  the  soughing  of  an  oncoming 
wind  ran  upon  us; — then  hell  broke  loose.  Peals  of 
thunder  crashed  above  the  mastheads;  lightning  flamed 
and  wTithed  like  snakes  of  fire;  the  wind,  screeching 
through  the  rigging,  buried  the  schooner  to  the  scuppers; 
the  rain  was  a  sheet  of  water.  We  did  nothing,  we  could 
do  nothing,  except  take  the  blow  standing  and  await  the 
end.  For  three  hours  that  cloudburst  lasted;  then  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  It  left  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  swell  but  a  balmy,  starlit  night  and  a  favorable 
breeze  that  swept  us  into  an  untroubled  lagoon  of  the 
Ellice  archipelago. 

Now  I  must  keep  my  promise  to  tell  of  the  destruction 
of  a  certain  monarchy.  First,  however,  I  must  say  what 
that  monarchy  was.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  kingdom 
of  Apamama.  A  king,  I  take  it,  is  a  king,  whether  he  rule 
an  acre  or  a  continent,  and  he  and  his  land  are  entitled 
to  their  p'ace  in  history.  Let  not  the  reader  protest  that 
he  has  never  heard  of  this  country.  I  remind  him  that  it 
was  there  I  last  saw  the  De  Greves  brothers,  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  fix  the  status  of  that  tiny  Gilbert  atoll. 

Tem  Binoka  was  King  of  Apamama  (Note  51).  An 
iron-handed  despot  was  he.  His  domains  trembled  before 
him,  a  ruler  who  killed  his  subjects  petulantly,  with  little 
cause  and  less  regret.  Abroad,  too,  even  to  the  uttermost 
reaches  of  his  microscopic  archipelago,  his  was  a  name 
to  fear.    He  had  aimed  at  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Gil- 
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bert  group,  had  added  Kuria  and  Aranuka,  neigh- 
boring islands,  to  his  territories,  and  might  have 
achieved  all  his  desire  if  a  British  gunboat  had  not 
put  a  peremptory  stop  to  his  ambition. 

Thus  limited,  Tem  Binoka  had  to  satisfy  his  Napo- 
leonic aspirations  by  reserving  to  himself  all  the  trade  of 
his  islands.  No  firm  or  individual  could  establish  a  station 
in  his  kingdom.  Business,  however,  was  most  brisk:  any 
article  that  caught  His  Majesty's  childlike  fancy  was 
bought  with  no  quibbling  about  the  price.  His  storehouse 
contained  an  amazing  assortment  of  goods,  which  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  could  have  hoped  to  use:  clocks  by 
the  dozen,  watches,  sewing  machines,  accordions,  soap, 
scents,  beads,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles,  in  addition 
to  wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  gin,  and  whisky.  His  summit  of 
extravagance  was  a  steam  launch,  which  a  Crawford  trader 
persuaded  him  to  buy.  One  of  his  men  was  taught  to  run 
it,  but  indifferently,  for  the  king  had  enjoyed  the  new 
mode  of  transportation  scarcely  a  month  when  something 
went  wrong  with  the  engine.  The  newly  fledged  mechanic 
could  do  nothing:  monarch  and  serf  sat  helpless  while 
the  craft  headed  for  a  reef,  piled  up,  and  was  smashed. 

His  bulk  curiously  accorded  with  his  ways.  He  was 
literally  enormous,  more  than  four  hundred  pounds  m 
weight,  a  giant  in  a  land  where  ponderousness  was  the 
unique  badge  of  noble  descent,  so  huge  that  trading  ves- 
sels carried  rope  ladders  specially  designed  to  bear  him 
(Note  52).  But  no  one  could  have  marveled  at  his  size 
who  had  seen  him  devour  enough  at  one  sitting  to  satisfy 
eight  ordinary  men.  And  his  capacity  for  drink  ran  on 
all  fours  with  his  ability  to  stow  away  food:  whisky,  gin, 
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kiimmel,  and  champagne  seemingly  tasted  all  alike  and 
were  poured  down  his  throat  indiscriminately;  yet  I  must 
admit  that  despite  the  quantity,  variety,  and  potency  of  his 
swilling,  he  carried  his  liquor  admirably. 

In  a  multitude  of  persons  who  clustered  near  the  king 
none  was  more  interesting  than  an  American  known  only 
as  Johnny,  the  sole  white  man  permitted  to  reside  on 
Apamama.  He  dwelt  in  a  shack  apart,  but  was  supplied 
with  food  from  the  royal  storehouse.  Who  he  was,  and 
why  Majesty  supported  him  in  idleness,  I  never  learned. 
No  such  mystery  enveloped  the  other  members  of  the 
king's  retinue,  the  twenty-five  women  who  always  accom- 
panied him:  they  were  concubines,  guards,  and  slaves. 

Time  passed,  and  Tem  Binoka  drank  no  more.  His 
brother  Simon,  succeeding  to  the  throne  vacated  by  death, 
added  the  widows  to  his  own  troop  of  wives,  until  he  had 
about  fifty  in  all,  in  age  from  sixteen  to  forty  years.  Tem 
Binoka,  a  good  pagan,  had  a  proper  heathen  name ;  Simon 
was  neither  Micronesian  fish  nor  missionary  fowl,  notwith- 
standing his  Christian  appellation.  He  was  indolent  and 
crafty  and  a  thief  to  boot.  When  he  came  aboard  one  of 
our  vessels  we  watched  him  closely,  observed  what  he 
pilfered,  and  added  it  to  his  bill.  That  was  always  large 
enough,  for  the  old  rascal  would  buy  anything  if  we 
cajoled  him  sufficiently.  He  was  quite  as  prodigious  an 
eater  as  Tem  Binoka,  and  a  worse  guzzler.  Yet  he  could 
afford  all  he  desired:  copra  was  plentiful,  while  his  sub- 
jects received  nothing  for  their  produce  and  labor  except 
what  he  chose  to  give  them. 

"Captain,"  the  weezy  old  devil  would  inquire,  'what 
you  got  this  time?    Damn!    No  good,  what?    I  want 
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look."  "Come  on,  King,"  I  would  reply;  "plenty  have 
got,  all  damn'  good."  With  the  rites  of  trading  done, 
Majesty  and  harem  must  dine  and  drink;  and  all  the 
brown  court  would  go  ashore  noisily  and  happily  intoxi- 
cated. "Good-by,  Captain!"  cried  inebriated  royalty. 
"You  come  alongshore.    Plenty  gal  have  got,  damn!" 

"Alongshore"  I  went  one  night  to  a  dance  at  the  palace. 
Majesty  and  Majesty's  wives  and  sister  and  subjects,  ex- 
hausted by  their  native  dances  and  stupefied  with  rum, 
collapsed  in  a  common  heap.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  flee 
from  the  reek  of  sweating  and  stinking  humanity  and 
breathe  again  the  sweet  trades!  Such  intemperance  soon 
dispatched  Simon  to  share  a  nonalcoholic  eternity  with 
Tem  Binoka.  Next  in  succession  came  Paul,  a  son  of 
Tern  Binoka,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  followed  ancient 
custom  by  taking  over  Simon's  harem  (Note  53). 

But  here,  or  hereabouts,  was  the  end  of  this  queer, 
drunken  kingdom,  of  open  violence  and  throat-slitting. 
Significant  news  was  abroad:  Britain  was  weary,  after  the 
white  man's  energetic  and  disconcerting  fashion,  of  toy 
thrones:  Britain  was  seizing  the  whole  Gilbert  archi- 
pelago. On  one  of  my  calls  at  Maiana  I  first  heard  what 
was  brewing  from  Mike  Shane,  that  jovial  Irish  drunkard 
of  a  trader.  "What's  this  British  gunboat  doing  in  the 
lagoon?"  I  asked  Mike.  His  comically  fuddled  face  grew 
suddenly  sober.  "Man  Cameron,"  Mike  whispered,  "the 
British  are  grabbing  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  islands.  That's 
the  gunboat  Mutine  you  see.  Captain  Davies  is  in  com- 
mand. And  a  damn'  good  job  he's  doing.  The  Germans 
were  getting  unbearable;  they'd  lie  about  the  natives,  and 
then  a  German  gunboat  would  be  sent  to  punish  some 
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poor  devil.  Damn  it,  Cameron,  I'm  a  blasted  Fenian,  but 
I'll  admit  that  any  one  under  the  British  flag  is  sure  of 
protection."  ''Have  you  told  the  people  on  the  Mutine 
that  you  were  a  'blasted  Fenian,'  Mike?"  I  could  not  re- 
sist inquiring.  "Damn  it,"  Mike  protested,  "I'm  not  tii:it 
drunk."  "Well,"  said  I,  "I'll  make  a  call  myself  on  the 
Mutine's  officers  this  evening."  "Then,  Cameron,"  Mike 
adjured  me,  "don't  refuse  to  drink  with  Captain  Davies. 
You'd  be  in  his  black  books."  "Dear  me!"  I  moaned 
(Note  54). 

That  evening  I  boarded  the  Mutine  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Captain  Davies,  who  filled  to  admiration  the  two  posi- 
tions of  naval  officer  and  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  Welshman  gave  me  a  jolly 
welcome.  But  did  I  drink?  I  had  on  occasion,  I  admit- 
ted; in  fact,  I  confided  to  Davies,  I  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  had  never  been  weaned.  A  fitting  ceremony  or  two 
having  been  concluded,  he  observed  that  he  had  oceans 
of  writing  to  wade  through  and  sent  me  to  the  wardroom. 
There  I  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  officers, 
especially  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  a  red-haired,  witty,  and  jovial 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  whose  brogue  could  have  been 
cut  like  peat  with  a  knife.  "We're  having  tea,  Cameron," 
he  said.  "Or  would  ye,  as  ye  say  in  Scotland,  prefer  a 
dram?"  His  eyes  twinkled  when  I  chose  whisky.  "Didn't 
Quid  Jeff  [as  the  captain,  a  great  favorite,  was  known  in 
the  wardroom}  offer  ye  a  wet  at  all?"  Ferguson  wished 
to  know.  "Oh,  he  did!  Glory  be!  You're  in  his  good 
books  foriver.   For  a  Welshman,  he'll  pass  muster." 

"Did  the  captain  show  you  his  Solomon  Island  shield?" 
the  first  lieutenant  asked.    Yes,  I  had  seen  it  and  a  sig- 
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nificant  hole  in  the  center.  "It's  only  about  two  months 
ago  that  the  Old  Man  plugged  the  owner,"  the  lieutenant 
continued.  ''We  landed  to  punish  some  Solomon 
Islanders  for  murdering  white  traders.  A  chief  nearly 
got  Old  Jeff  with  a  spear,  but  the  captain  needed  only 
one  revolver  shot.   No  scare  in  Old  Jeff,  Cameron!  And 


he's  a  wonder  at  work:  writes  all  night  and  is  up  with 
the  sun.  This  is  confidential: — he  never  leaves  the  ship 
without  a  bottle  of  ammunition  in  a  satchel.  'Twould  be 
a  disaster  if  the  cork  should  work  out!"  They  were  a 
lively  lot,  those  gentlemen  of  the  wardroom.  It  was  late 
when  I  departed,  my  head  rolling  in  a  heavy  beam  sea. 
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Upon  every  island  at  which  I  called  the  shadow  of  Cap- 
tain Davies  had  fallen.  One  trader  after  another  had  his 
tale  to  tell.  Davies  had  laid  down  the  law  to  the  people: 
all  firearms  and  ammunition  were  to  be  delivered  to  him 
within  twelve  hours;  the  chiefs  might  hold  their  titles  if 
they  behaved  themselves,  otherwise  they  would  be  de- 
graded and  perhaps  imprisoned  in  Fiji;  police,  decorated 
with  badges  and  armed  with  locust  batons,  would  patrol 
the  islands  as  servants  of  the  Crown;  the  chiefs  were 
instructed  to  maintain  good  roads  and  to  build  landing 
jetties  and  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  coconuts  each 
year.  But  always  Davies  permitted  the  old  mechanism  of 
government  to  function  within  the  limitations  dictated  by 
British  policy  and  orderly  administration. 

''It's  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened,"  ran  the 
traders'  comments.  "Now  we'll  have  order  and  the 
natives  will  attend  to  making  copra.  Dishonest  traders 
will  be  deported.  The  natives  won't  get  drunk,  for  they 
can't  have  liquor."  All  this  was  excellent,  no  doubt;  but 
I  wondered  what  we  white  men  would  have  thought  had 
we  been  deprived  of  drink  and  set  to  work  we  did  not 
fancy.  Yet  the  natives,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  welcomed 
the  change:  they  had  escaped  from  the  thralldom  of  their 
chiefs,  and  what  they  earned  would  be  their  own.  Still 
they  would  remain  loyal  to  their  brown-skmned  lords,  so 
marked  was  the  devotion  of  the  island  commoner  to  the 
noble. 

Davies  tried  two  men  for  old  crimes  while  I  was  in 
the  Gilberts.  One  of  the  two,  a  chief,  was  accused  of 
having  killed  a  white  trader  no  less  than  nine  years  before. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  at 
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once.  Six  natives,  selected  to  execute  the  penalty,  were 
armed  with  rifles;  behind  the  bucks  stood  six  bluejackets 
from  the  Mutine,  to  act  should  the  Micronesians  miss 
their  aim;  but  the  white  sailors  were  not  needed.  Refus- 
ing even  to  be  blindfolded,  the  condemned  man  met  death 
bravely  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people.  The  second  cul- 
prit was  a  Chinese  trader  who  had  shot  and  wounded  a 
native.  The  buck  had  tried  to  seduce  two  native  women, 
wives  of  the  Chinese;  repeated  warnings  availed  nothing; 
and  the  Oriental  at  last  lost  patience.  "But,  Ah  Sing," 
said  Captain  Davies  most  pointedly,  "you  did  not  intend 
to  kill  him."  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Chinese,  "I  did." 
No  less  than  three  times  did  Davies  attempt  to  put  into 
Ah  Sing's  mouth  the  words  that  would  save  him;  the 
Chinese,  however,  too  obstinate  or  too  dense  or  too  honest 
to  lie,  held  to  his  statement.  Then  Davies,  with  a  sigh,  I 
am  sure,  sentenced  Ah  Sing  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in 
Fiji;  gave  him  an  afternoon  to  arrange  his  affairs  and 
took  him  aboard  the  Miittne,  but  not  until  he  had 
mustered  the  chiefs  and  warned  them  against  trespassing 
on  the  Chinaman's  property  or  molesting  his  women.  I 
like  to  ponder  on  that  encounter  of  the  Chinese  trader 
and  the  British  captain, — of  two  men  who  had  come  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth  and  had  met  there  in  the  low 
islands  of  the  Line;  I  like  to  muse  over  the  simple  honesty 
of  the  one  and  the  subtle  justice  of  the  other.  Both  men, 
and  both,  I  suppose,  dead  long  ago. 

When  I  returned  to  Jaluit  I  called  on  Captain  Brandeis, 
now  the  German  commissioner,  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  my  only  brother  Mason  in  the  Marshalls.  He  had 
been  stationed  at  Apia,  Samoa,  but  had  been  transferred 
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to  Jaluit  at  the  insistence  of  Britain  and  the  States,  which 
held  that  he  had  furthered  the  interests  of  his  countrymen 
too  zealously.  As  a  piece  of  important  information  I  told 
him  of  the  proclamation  of  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
Gilbert  and  EUice  islands.  He  was  not  surprised;  he 
showed  me,  indeed,  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the 
British  Government  to  the  German,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  complaints  against  the  natives  of  the  two  groups  and 
promising  that  both  archipelagoes  would  be  taken  in  hand 
immediately. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  British  have  acted  so  promptly," 
said  Brandeis.  "I  am  tired  of  listening  to  complaints  from 
German  traders  and  captains,  who  may  have  been  more 
blameworthy  than  the  natives.  And  it  is  true  that  I  have 
received  no  complaints  from  traders  of  other  nationalities. 
We  Germans  are  poor  colonial  administrators.  We  are 
domineering;  we  look  on  the  natives  as  beasts  of  burden; 
we  impose  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  then  compel  them 
to  work  for  almost  nothing.  In  all  the  world  the  British 
are  the  best  rulers  of  alien  peoples:  they  study  the  interests 
of  the  natives,  assist  them,  govern  them  wisely  and  firmly, 
and  end  by  leaving  them  contented." 

Brandeis  was  right  about  his  countrymen.  In  all  my 
wanderings  through  the  South  Seas  I  never  found  a  single 
islander  who  had  a  good  word  for  the  Germans.  I  have 
known  of  German  captains  treating  natives  roughly,  even 
brutally,  compelling  them  to  work  for  pay  fixed  by  the 
captains  themselves.  Americans  and  Britons  invariably 
were  preferred,  if  the  natives  had  to  accept  white  over- 
lords. "But  why  did  the  white  men  take  our  islands?" 
ran  the  lament  of  the  brown  folk.    "By  what  right?  Of 
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discovery?  We  discovered  ourselves.  Why  should  Kere- 
mania  [Germany]  and  Beretania  [Britain],  which  have  so 
much  land,  devour  our  small  islands  and  compel  us  to  pay 
for  living  in  our  own  territory?"  Although  they  had  been 
oppressed  by  their  own  chiefs,  the  natives  were  prone  to 
forget  that  fact  once  independence  was  irretrievably  lost. 
They  desired,  no  doubt,  security  with  freedom,  and  both 
they  could  not  have. 

Once  again  I  met  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mut'ine,  this 
time  at  Jaluit,  where  the  gunboat  called  for  coal.  After 
supervising  delivery  of  the  fuel  I  said  a  last  good-by  and 
had  a  last  peg  of  produce  of  Scotland.  As  I  left  the  vessel 
the  jolly,  jolly  officers  cheered  m.e,  while  I  waved  to  them 
a  disreputable  straw  hat.  Ah,  I  should  like  to  meet  them 
again,  to  see  Old  Jeff  with  his  satchel  of  ammunition,  the 
cork,  I  hope,  well  pushed  in,  so  he  should  lose  no  single 
precious  drop.  I  should  like  to  gaze  on  the  thatch  of  Dr. 
Ferguson  flaming  in  the  old  wardroom,  while  the  sun 
blazed  outside  on  some  equatorial  lagoon;  I  should  like 
to  see  the  doctor's  eyes  twinkle  and  once  again  hear  his 
peaty  Irish  brogue.  Who  says  I  shall  not?  Perhaps  there 
truly  is  a  place  called  Fiddler's  Green. 
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I  CRUISE  TO  STIL-VXGE  ISLANDS  IX  UNFREQUENTED  SEAS, 
AND  IN  JAPAN  I  CLOSE  MY  ODYSSEY 

On  the  archipelagoes  the  sun  of  independence  was  set- 
ting; my  life  at  sea  likewise  was  drawing  tovrard  its  last 
watch.  Perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  one  should  synchronize 
with  the  other.  The  islands  were  being  changed,  for  the 
better,  of  course;  but  they  would  be  different,  and  we 
men,  it  appears,  resent  mutation  in  what  v/e  know  best: 
we  would  have  the  world  remain  at  pause,  while  we  seek 
variety  in  new  nooks  of  earth.  So  with  the  passing  of  the 
old  order  I  departed  from  the  scene. 

Events  tended  to  decide  for  me.  At  Jaluit  I  found  a 
new  manager  for  the  house  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Reid,  who 
had  been  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  relieve  Anderson, 
probably  because  Devine,  he  of  the  pea  soup,  had  reported 
unfavorably  on  the  volume  of  liquor  being  consumed  at 
our  station.  Well,  Devine,  that  happy-go-lucky  dog,  had 
done  us  an  ill  turn.  Anderson  was  a  considerate  gentle- 
man, whose  one  great  fault  was  his  weakness  for  whisky; 
I  cannot  praise  Reid  so  highly.  Hardly  was  he  in  the 
saddle  before  he  began  to  ride  hard:  old  hands  were 
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dropped  without  mercy.  As  one  of  the  changes  I  was 
made  manager  of  our  head  station  for  the  Gilberts  at 
Butaritari;  but  I  was  delayed  in  taking  charge,  and  soon 
J  heard  from  a  friend  that  Crawford  &  Co.  were  about  to 
fail.  By  all  means,  my  friend  continued,  I  should  hasten 
back  to  Jaluit  and  demand  a  settlement,  since  I  had  let 
most  of  my  earnings  accumulate  with  the  company;  and 
I  should  firmly  refuse  to  accept  a  draft  on  San  Francisco. 

To  Jaluit  went  I.  Reid  was  astonished  to  see  me. 
"Nothing  is  wrong,"  I  assured  him.  "I  am  merely  tired. 
Please  accept  my  resignation."  He  urged  me  to  recon- 
sider, offered  me  a  raise  in  pay,  and,  when  I  held  firm, 
admitted  he  lacked  cash  to  pay  me  in  full.  "You  can  bor- 
row from  the  German  firm,"  I  pointed  out.  "I  wouldn't 
stoop  to  it!"  he  said  hotly.  "They'd  think  Crawford  Sc 
Co.  were  on  their  last  legs."  "I'll  give  you  three  days  to 
settle  with  me,"  was  my  ultimatum. 

Without  delay  I  laid  my  case  before  my  friend  Brandeis. 
From  him  I  received  assurance  that  if  I  were  not  paid 
promptly,  then  he,  as  German  commissioner,  would  close 
the  Crawford  station  and  sell  sufficient  goods  to  discharge 
the  firm's  debt  to  me.  Practically  compelled  by  this  to 
make  some  satisfactory  tender,  Reid  offered  to  turn  over 
to  me  the  schooner  Ebon  with  a  supply  of  trade  goods  and 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  my  account  in  cash.  I  accepted 
and  was  treated  most  liberally.  This  settlement  was 
timely;  within  a  year  the  Crawford  company  failed  and 
disappeared  from  the  South  Seas. 

Thus  I  became  owner  of  the  vessel  I  had  commanded  so 
long.  It  would  be  worth  my  while,  I  thought,  to  trade  in 
the  Gilberts,  but  not  in  the  Marshalls,  where  the  Ger- 
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mans  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  of  other 
nationahties.  After  putting  the  Ebofi  in  first-class  condi- 
tion I  sailed  for  the  Gilberts.  At  Butaritari  I  arranged 
with  Wightman  Brothers,  a  San  Francisco  firm,  to  sell 
them  my  copra  at  the  highest  current  rates,  while  I  re- 
mained free  to  buy  my  trade  goods  wherever  I  elected. 
This  agreement  and  my  large  number  of  friends  among 
the  traders  of  the  Gilberts  augured  well  for  my  venture. 
And  everything  did  go  prosperously.  But  pleasant  as  I 
should  have  found  my  situation,  I  tired  of  it  and  longed 
for  a  change:  paradise  itself  would  have  palled  on  me 
then.  Again  chance  intervened  to  alter  the  course  of  my 
life.  Mrs.  Peter  Grant,  wife  of  a  trader  in  the  Gilberts, 
a  white  woman,  mother  of  five  children,  one  of  them  at 
the  breast,  became  seriously  ill  and  had  to  be  hurried  to 
the  German  doctor  at  Jaluit.  I  took  her,  thereby,  I  think, 
saving  her  from  death.  While  I  was  at  Jaluit,  Charley 
Tierney,  trader  of  Apaiang  and  my  good  friend,  who 
only  a  few  weeks  before  had  enlisted  me  in  Mrs.  Grant's 
behalf,  himself  was  brought  in  to  have  his  right  hand 
amputated.  Poor  Charley  had  been  fishing  with  dyna- 
mite. I  acted  as  the  surgeon's  assistant  at  two  successive 
hackings;  but  Charley  had  come  too  late,  and  at  the  doc- 
tor's request  I  told  him  that  he  could  not  recover.  He 
took  that  dreadful  news  like  the  man  he  was. 

Being  thus  at  Jaluit,  I  sold  my  copra  to  the  Germans  at 
a  good  price,  then  returned  to  the  Gilberts,  only  to  be 
severely  reprimanded  by  Wightman  Brothers  for  my 
transactions  in  the  Marshalls.  Perhaps  I  should  have  held 
my  copra  for  them;  their  brusqueness,  however,  caused 
me  to  break  off  business  relations.    "I'll  give  up  trading," 
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I  declared,  "if  trading  means  that  I'm  a  slave  to  any  one. 
I'll  make  a  pleasure  yacht  of  the  Ebon,  go  cruising  for  a 
year,  and  quit  salt  water.  If  I  can't  make  good  on  land 
I  can  always  fall  back  upon  old  ocean." 

It  was  my  intention  to  visit  some  of  the  uninhabited 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  had  long  fascinated  me,  and 
to  pay  at  least  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  cruise  by  fishing 
for  sharks.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  would  be  absent 
from  civilization  for  many  months,  I  laid  in  stores  for  a 
whole  year,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  always  supplement 
them  with  food  from  the  sea.  When  the  Ebon  was  ready, 
adequately  prepared  for  every  contingency  likely  to  arise, 
I  began  my  voyage.  A  pleasant  errand  sent  me  first  to 
Ocean  Island,  or  Paanopa,  near  the  Gilberts.  With  me 
was  a  young  girl,  my  ward,  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
Frank  Christopher,  who  had  asked  me,  as  he  lay  dying,  to 
look  after  her,  and  I  had  promised  that  I  would.  She 
desired  me  to  call  at  Paanopa  so  that  she  might  see  her 
brother.  The  lad,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  sturdy  fellow 
of  seven,  a  few  years  younger  than  his  sister,  had  quite 
forgotten  her. 

From  Paanopa  we  proceeded  to  Kusaie.  King  Charley 
was  disconsolate  at  hearing  of  my  plans.  "Stay  with  me, 
Cameron,"  he  begged.  "I'll  give  you  plenty  of  land." 
"No,  Charley,"  said  I.  "My  mind  is  made  up.  I'm  mar- 
ried now;  my  wife  is  with  me;  and  we  intend  to  leave 
the  islands,  probably  for  Japan  or  China.  But  my 
men  want  to  return  to  the  Marshalls,  and  I'll  have  to 
ask  you  to  get  me  a  crew.  Then,  old  fel- 
low, you  and  I  will  take  our  last  drink 
together." 
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Eleven  souls  were  in  our  company  when  we  quitted 
Kusaie:  my  wife,  a  daughter  of  a  chief  of  Mejit  Island, 
Marshalls;  Christopher's  daughter;  a  woman  servant;  a 
Japanese  mate;  six  Kusaie  seamen;  and  myself.  Our  first 
destination  was  Caspar  Rico,  an  atoll  I  wished  to  explore, 
which  lies  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Kusaie. 
On  our  way  we  were  struck  by  a  wicked  gale,  but  I  should 
not  have  felt  compelled  to  heave  the  vessel  to  had  not  a 
certain  young  woman,  my  daughter,  chosen  that  time  to 
make  her  appearance.  She  was  born  on  May  11,  1893. 
Now  I  was  indeed  glad  that  I  had  had  the  experience  of 
delivering  a  Portuguese  woman  on  the  livalani  in  far-away 
Hawaii.  While  the  Ebon  almost  tied  herself  in  knots,  the 
baby's  first  faint  cry  arose  against  the  roaring  of  the 
storm. 

After  a  hard  struggle  against  a  fierce  ebb  tide  in  a  nar- 
row and  crooked  channel,  we  got  a  boat  into  the  lagoon 
of  Caspar  Rico,  and  I  landed  to  explore  the  island.  It  in- 
terested me  most  by  reason  of  its  great  basaltic  stones, 
similar  to  the  celebrated  monoliths  of  Ponape,  which 
evinced  that  the  atoll  had  been  inhabited,  or  at  least 
visited,  in  some  remote  age.  Quite  manifestly  such  huge 
stones  had  been  taken  there  from  some  high  island,  for 
no  such  rock  was  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  Caspar  Rico. 
One  block  that  I  measured  was  fifteen  feet  and  six  inches 
long,  five  feet  and  four  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  thick. 
Think  of  the  labor,  the  multitude  of  men,  the  large  canoes 
or  boats,  that  had  been  required  for  its  transportation. 
Obscure  impulses,  indeed,  drove  those  far-off  men  to  such 
a  task.  And  to  what  end?  That  other  men,  coming  long 
afterward,  should  marvel. 
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At  Caspar  Rico  we  had  a  pleasant  stay,  but  not  alto- 
gether a  picnic  time,  for  we  began  our  shark-fishing.  The 
second  leg  of  our  cruise  took  us  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  miles  southwesterly  to  Bikar,  a  bare  atoll,  tiny  and 
uninviting;  I  soon  left  it,  and  steered  for  my  old  prin- 
cipality of  Midway.  On  the  way  thither,  however,  I  called 
at  Ocean  Island,  which  Jorgensen,  Moses,  and  I  had  failed 
to  find  with  our  curlew  pilots.  It  proved  sandy  and  bar- 
ren, with  a  very  exposed  anchorage;  yet  I  must  go  ashore 
to  see  the  building  erected  by  the  Hawaiian  Government 
to  cache  food  for  castaways.  No  structure  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere;  but  many  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  still  in 
good  preservation,  which  were  scattered  about  the  place, 
doubtless  represented  its  remnants.  Some  years  after- 
ward I  heard  that  a  party  of  Japanese,  engaged  in  killing 
sea  birds  for  their  feathers,  had  stolen  the  provisions; 
whether  they  also  destroyed  the  house  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  significant,  however,  that  no  woodwork,  which  should 
have  been  blown  about  the  island  if  the  building  had  been 
wrecked  by  a  storm,  was  in  evidence.  Since  the  sheets  of 
iron  were  of  no  use  on  Ocean  Island  now,  I  took  them 
aboard  the  Ebon  with  the  intention  of  using  them  in  try- 
ing out  sharks'  livers  in  the  sun  (Note  55). 

From  Bikar  to  Ocean  we  had  sailed  eleven  hundred 
miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Our  next  run,  of  only 
fifty-five  miles  eastward,  brought  us  to  Welles  Harbor, 
Midway,  where  the  Wandering  Minstrel  had  been  lost. 
My  emotions  at  seeing  the  flat  atoll  rise  from  the  sea 
would  be  difficult  to  describe ;  but  surely  something  resem- 
bling pleasure  stirred  in  me  when  I  gazed  at  the  island 
on  which  I  had  spent  so  many  miserable  months.  So 
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does  time  soften  and  tint  our  memories.  With  eager 
anticipation  I  looked  forward  to  tramping  over  those  well- 
remembered  beaches;  to  entering  Redwood  Cottage,  now 
silent,  once  filled  with  the  sound  of  many  voices;  to  recall- 
ing this  face  and  that,  and  recollecting  the  many  incidents, 
comic  and  tragic,  that  marked  our  exile. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  I  anchored  the 
schooner  in  the  lagoon,  sailing  through  the  very  channel 


that  I  had  surveyed  for  the  Wandering  Minstrel.  There 
lay  the  Ebon  in  a  good  berth,  secure  from  all  sorts  of 
weather;  there  the  Minstrel  also  would  have  been  safe 
from  the  storm  that  drove  her  to  her  doom.  Ah,  if 
Walker  could  have  seen  the  Ebon  riding  sweetly  at  anchor! 

My  wife,  infant,  Christopher's  daughter,  servant  woman, 
and  I  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  cottage.  It  was  then 
almost  forty  years  old,  but  only  the  roof  required  some 
slight  repairs.  For  the  men  we  put  up  a  shack  from  the 
remnants  of  the  shanties  built  by  the  Wandering  Min- 
strel's crew.  The  very  boards  seemed  like  old  and  hated 
friends.  Then  we  landed  from  the  Ebon  everything 
needed  to  make  us  comfortable  during  a  prolonged  stay. 
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I  Intended  to  catch  sharks  one  day  and  do  as  I  pleased 
the  next,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  my  dinner  did  not 
now  depend  on  finding  eggs  or  snaring  sea  birds.  Many 
pastimes  occurred  to  me:  I  might  trap  curlew,  kill  hair 
seals  for  shark  bait,  even  pick  up  eggs,  and  loaf.  What 
can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  idle  v/here  one  has  toiled 
and  suffered.^ 

Amid  these  pleasures  I  was  not  loath  to  turn  an  honest 
dollar.  The  anchors  and  chains  of  the  Minstrel  would  be 
worth  salvage;  but  no  trace  of  them  could  I  find,  peer  as 
I  would  through  the  crystal  water  (Note  56).  We  did 
find  the  rotting  hulk  of  the  boat  that  was  built  for  the 
Walkers.  How  the  details  of  its  construction  passed 
through  my  memory  as  I  stared  at  the  remains  of  that 
little  craft:  the  tugging  crew;  the  master  workman  Jor- 
gensen;  Walker  dreaming  of  distant  ports;  a  hot  sun  blaz- 
ing over  all!  And  the  wreck  of  the  General  Se/gel  was 
there,  driven  on  shore  by  successive  storms.  We  stripped 
off  the  copper  sheathing  of  her  bottom;  then  broke  her  up 
for  the  copper  bolts  of  her  keelson.  Did  ghosts  watch 
us  at  our  work:  one-handed  Peter  Larkin,  Brown  with  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  head,  the  lost  Jacobson.^ 

For  six  weeks  we  remained  at  Midway.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  much  shark's  liver  oil,  many  dried  fins  and  tails, 
had  been  stowed  in  the  Ebon's  hold;  but  even  Midway, 
fecund  dam  of  sharks,  began  to  yield  fewer  of  her  hate- 
ful spawn,  and  my  men  grew  restless.  Let  us,  then,  pre- 
pare for  a  voyage:  replenish  our  water  casks;  collect  eggs; 
smoke  mullet;  cure  a  little  beach  la  mar;  hustle  our  live 
stock  aboard, — pigs,  chickens,  and  curlew;  and  stand  to 
sea.    Ah,  the  lure  of  strange  lands:  to  feel  one's  self  a 
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minor  Columbus;  to  see  the  far  azure  peaks  of  a  high 
island  stabbing  the  sky  at  some  glorious  noon,  to  anchor  in 
its  lee  at  nightfall  and  sniff  the  land  odors  borne  on  an 
offshore  breeze;  to  pick  up  an  atoll  and  its  palms  staining 
the  sea  at  sunrise,  or  stare  at  far  threads  of  surf  breaking 
on  distant  reefs,  or  gaze  on  the  thin,  poisonous  green  of  a 
lagoon  reflected  in  an  afternoon  sky,  long  before  the  low 
ring  of  coral  shingle  and  its  coconuts  pierce  the  horizon: 
here,  if  ever,  is  delight  unalloyed.  So  off  we  sailed  for 
Lisiansky,  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  the  southeast. 

On  our  passage  a  great  gale  blew  for  three  days,  and 
seas  ran  as  huge  as  any  I  ever  saw  off  the  Horn,  Good 
Hope,  or  in  the  chops  of  the  English  Channel.  Yet  the 
Ebon  rode  as  dry  as  a  cork — and  as  lively,  confirming  my 
belief  that  a  well-found  schooner  would  weather  a  storm 
in  greater  safety  than  would  any  other  craft  afloat.  So 
we  came  to  Lisiansky,  some  forty  feet  high  and  a  mile 
long,  an  isle  of  coral  sand  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
scrub.  Into  its  lagoon  we  sailed  through  a  narrow  break 
in  the  reef  and  between  two  immense  boulders,  against 
which  the  sea  beat  furiously,  while  hair  seals  took  their 
rest  on  the  rocks. 

That  evening  we  prepared  to  camp  on  shore,  pitching  a 
tent  in  a  good  place  and  spreading  fine  Samoan  mats  on 
mounds  of  dry  grass.  But  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men — no,  I  am  wrong:  the  plans  of  the  men  went 
agley;  not  those  of  the  mice.  We  had  settled  ourselves 
for  an  appetizing  supper  of  fresh  food  when  myriads  of 
mice  attacked  our  meal  ravenously  and  utterly  without 
fear.  Drive  them  away  we  could  not;  we  slaugh- 
tered them  by  hundreds,  yet  they  would  not  be 
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^'([  denied.  A  full  hour  elapsed  before  we  could  eat  in 
^/some  semblance  of  peace;  d:ien  each  of  us  had  to  hold 
his  food  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  During 
the  night  the  pests  continually  galloped  over  us ;  they  did 
not,  however,  bite  us,  though  that  seems  remarkable, 
since  there  was  little  on  the  island  for  them  to  eat,  unless 
they  devoured  one  another. 

By  day  we  were  not  molested.   In  preparation  for  the 
certain  onslaught  of  the  next  evening  we  brought  the 
ship's  cat  ashore.    Surely  he  would  protect  us.    Not  so. 
As  the  gloaming  fell  the  mice  swarmed  upon  us  in  num- 
bers exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  night.  Some  mouse 
runner  with  a  fiery  cross  must  have  dashed  about  the 
island  to  summon  the  clans.    Our  cat  began  to  kill  in  a 
feline  paradise:  here  were  all  the  dreams  of  the  cat  family 
come  true:  mice  in  impossible  numbers,  mice  of  incredible 
boldness.  In  a  whirlwind  of  activity  Tom  slaughtered,  too 
engrossed  to  bother  with  torturing  his  tiny  victims.  Yet 
the  armies  thronged  too  rapidly  for  him.    Over  his  face 
crept  disgust,  dismay,  fear  as  of  the  supernatural.  Soon 
he  sat  himself  on  his  haunches  and  stared  at  us;  sur- 
rounded by  windrows  of  dead  mice,  he  let  the  wee  animals 
run  unharmed  between  his  paws.    The  beasties  had  con- 
quered: we  removed  our  camp  to  the  beach  and  dug  a 
moat,  which  soon  filled  with  sea  water,  as  a  protection 
against  them.    Only  one  succeeded  in  crossing  the  ditch. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  Tom,  but  he  would  not  touch  it 
(Note  57). 

Sharks  were  both  numerous  and  large  at  Lisiansky. 
Our  fishing  grounds,  however,  lay  outside  the  reef,  so 
distant  that  we  soon  sought  other  fields  at  Laysan,  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east.  It  is  fifty  feet 
high,  some  two  miles  long  by  one  wide,  well  covered  with 
shrubs;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  isle  we  found  a  small 
harbor,  in  which  we  anchored.  Having  observed  some 
buildings  as  we  skirted  the  coast,  I  landed  to  learn  whether 
the  island  was  inhabited.  A  hard  tramp  of  three  miles 
over  loose  sand  brought  me  to  the  settlement,  where  I 
met  a  caretaker,  a  German,  the  sole  person  on  Laysan, 
all  the  other  members  of  a  force  engaged  in  shipping 
phosphate  rock  having  gone  to  Honolulu  for  the  winter, 
during  which  no  cargo  could  be  handled.  This  Robinson 
Crusoe,  as  I  shall  have  to  dub  him,  for  I  did  not  note  down 
his  name,  was  no  end  pleased  to  see  creatures  besides  sea 
birds  and  his  two  pigs,  and  at  his  invitation  we  took  up 
our  quarters  ashore. 

Lisiansky  of  the  Mice,  Laysan  of  the  Birds!  For  seven 
months  the  gonies  had  been  tirelessly  cruising  about  the 
deep  sea;  now  they  were  returning  to  Laysan  in  huge 
numbers  to  nest.  Land  to  them  was  nothing  more  than 
a  place  whereon  they  might  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their 
young,  which  would  soon  follow  their  parents  into  the 
wide  heaven  that  stretched  above  a  wilderness  of  tossing 
waters.  Fowl  of  air  and  sea,  they  were  too  intent  on 
returning  to  their  own  proper  elements  to  do  more  than 
scoop  out  a  nest  in  the  sand.  Homeless  feathered  folk 
were  they;  yet  not  so:  rather  were  they  domiciled  in  a  most 
spacious  habitation,  without  walls,  floored  by  the  ocean, 
roofed  by  the  stars.  Sea  birds  need  no  sympathy  from 
men. 

Laysan  also  had  two  kinds  of  land  birds  that  I  never 
saw  elsewhere.    One,  a  trifle  larger  than  canaries  and 
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similar  in  color,  could  sing  quite  as  well  as  those  war- 
blers, but  differed  in  having  parrot-like  beaks.  They  were 
such  nuisances,  comparable  indeed  to  the  mice  of  Lisi- 
ansky,  that  we  had  to  close  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
dining  room  at  meals.  One  day,  when  we  had  finished 
our  dinner,  I  asked  Crusoe  to  open  a  door.  In  swarmed 
the  birds,  two  hundred  or  more,  to  devour  our  scraps. 
About  this  unexpected  manna  they  made  a  great  to-do; 
between  mouthfuls  discussed  it  in  the  gayest  of  bird 
languages;  now  and  then  they  dashed  outside  on  some 
errand.  Tamer  wild  things  I  never  saw:  they  were  abso- 
lutely fearless ;  they  did  not  struggle  when  caught ;  instead 
they  waited  in  unmoved  and  confiding  patience  until  they 
were  freed.  A  beautiful  and  touching  sight  it  was,  a 
glimpse  of  what  Eden  had  been  before  Adam  learned,  with 
other  devastating  knowledge,  that  living  things  could  be 
killed.  At  length  driven  outside,  the  merry  little  fellows 
then  deafened  us  with  their  songs. 

The  other  species  of  strange  birds  could  not  whistle, 
dance,  or  sing;  their  wings  were  so  tiny  that  they  could 
not  fly,  though  they  ran  rapidly  on  their  abnormally  long 
legs.  In  color  they  resembled  quail,  but  were  much 
smaller;  their  pink  eyes  were  exceedingly  bright  and 
roguish.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  canaries,  they  were 
as  easy  as  rats  to  catch.  Moths  formed  their  staple  diet 
(Note  58). 

As  Jorgensen  had  done  during  his  long  loneliness  on 
Midway,  Crusoe  of  Laysan  longed  for  work.  I  showed 
him  how  to  build  a  kiln  and  make  lime  from  a  certain 
sort  of  coral;  and  before  we  sailed  he  had  whitewashed 
all  the  buildings.  He  was  a  simple.  God-fearing  person, 
who  lived  quietly  and  died,  I  trust,  as  he  lived.   After  our 
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[Pokaakku  is  better  known  as  Caspar  Rico;  Kure  is  better  known  as 
Ocean.}  Arrows  indicate  direction.  The  following  table  shows  the 
length  of  each  leg: 

Nautical 


From                 To  Miles 

A.  Kusaie — Caspar  Rico    660 

B.  Caspar  Rico — Bikar    158 

C.  Bikar— Ocean    1100 

D.  Ocean — Midway    55 

E.  Midway — Lisiansky    270 

F.  Lisiansky — Laysan    125 

G.  Laysan — Johnston    560 

H.  Johnston — Fanning    1000 

L  Fanning — Washington    90 

J.  Washington — Palmyra    125 

K.  Palmyra — Kingman's    45 

L.  Kingman's — Neckar    1000 

M.  Neckar — French  Frigate  Shoals    75 

N.  French  Frigate  Shoals — Gardner    120 

O.  Gardner — Maro    145 

P.  Maro — Laysan    65 

Q.  Laysan — Lisiansky    110 

R.  Lisiansky-Laysan    110 

S.  Laysan — Lisiansky    110 

T.  Lisiansky — Pearl  and  Hermes    170 

U.  Pearl  and  Hermes — Midway    100 

V.  Midway — Bonins    2150 

W.  Bonins— Kobe    590 

Total   8933 
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departure  the  crew  of  a  vessel  found  him  dead  in  a  chair 
with  his  Bible  on  a  table  in  front  of  him.  They  buried 
the  body  and  left  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  (Note 
59). 

Having  caught  many  sharks,  small  but  wicked  devils, 
we  decided  to  flee  from  approaching  winter  and  seek 
milder  weather  near  the  equator.  In  preparation  for  a 
stay  near  the  Line  I  bought  supplies,  which  Crusoe  could 
easily  spare  from  his  well-stocked  storehouses. 

Our  first  call  was  at  Johnston,  or  Cornwallis,  Island,  five 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Laysan  and  southwest 
of  the  eight  islands  of  Hawaii  proper.  We  found  a  good 
berth  in  its  lagoon,  and  in  a  pretty  little  cove,  on  a  beach 
of  white  sand,  was  an  ideal  spot  for  our  tent.  Near  by 
were  ruins  of  shanties  built  years  before  by  a  guano  com- 
pany; there  also  was  a  well,  with  pumps  and  pipes  intact, 
which  we  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  traces  of  men.  On  a  little  mound,  the  highest  part 
of  the  island,  w^as  a  board  affixed  to  a  post:  it  notified  all 
and  sundry  that  these  sands  had  been  annexed  by  H.  B.  M. 
S.  Champion  in  behalf  of  Queen  Victoria.  No  getting 
ahead  of  the  Widow!  Yet  we  paid  her  neither  rent  nor 
taxes  during  our  stay  of  a  month. 

Signs  of  men,  signs  of  shipwreck!  W e  stumbled  across 
two  boats,  both  hauled  above  high  water,  one  in  fair 
condition,  the  other  badly  smashed;  and  in  the  craft  were 
harpoons  and  lances  and  some  bird  shot  in  bags.  The 
condition  of  the  better  boat,  which  was  w^ell  worth  the 
repairs  I  decided  to  give  it,  indicated  that  the  men  who 
left  it  there  had  been  rescued.  Else  why  should  they  have 
abandoned  a  tolerably  seaworthy  craft  on  a  desert  island? 
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Another  vestige  of  a  vessel:  near  the  ocean  edge  of  the 
reef,  in  three  feet  of  water,  we  found  an  anchor,  weighing 
about  a  ton.  After  much  puzzling  I  deduced  that  it  had 
ridden  on  a  portion  of  a  wrecked  vessel  across  the  coral, 
which  had  cut  the  remnant  of  the  ship  to  pieces  and  left 
only  the  stout  iron  to  testify  that  men  had  passed  this  way. 

Night  after  night  we  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  never- 
ending  boom  of  waves  crashing  on  the  reef,  casting 
showers  of  spray  aloft,  and  dying  in  blankets  of  foam  on 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  Now  and  then,  however,  the 
sea  was  so  calm  that  scarcely  a  ripple  marred  its  glistening 
surface:  the  restless  ocean  heave  rolled  languidly  against 
the  coral  wall,  as  though  exhausted  by  its  unending  and 
futile  struggle  to  dislodge  what  myriads  of  tiny  creatures 
had  been  building  long  before  the  six  thousand  years  of 
recorded  human  history  began.  Tempted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity that  such  serenity  threw  in  our  way,  we  decided  one 
afternoon  to  explore  the  reef  in  a  boat,  taking  with  us 
homemade  water  telescopes,  or  boxes  with  panes  of  glass 
at  the  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  boxes  shut  off  the  light 
from  about  us,  much  as  a  photographer's  black  cloth  does, 
so  that  we  were  enabled  to  see  to  great  depths  in  the 
crystal  water. 

How  pure  is  the  sea,  the  deep  sea;  how  it  receives  the 
scourings  of  torrential  rains,  the  floods  of  great  rivers, 
and  takes  all  to  its  tremendous  depths,  yet  remains  unde- 
filed!  He  who  knows  the  ocean  only  as  seen  from  a 
continental  beach  cannot  comprehend  the  wonderful 
purity  and  beauty  of  those  wide  waters  that  lie  about 
remote  islands.  Here  we  saw  fish,  all  daubed  by  some 
mad  jester  of  a  divine  painter,  darting  in  and  out  of  the 
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crevices  of  the  branching  coral,  or  seemingly  asleep  and 
holding  by  their  teeth  to  rocks,  while  their  bodies  swayed 
gently  to  the  movement  of  the  sea;  crayfish  with  their 
feelers  waving  back  and  forth  from  their  refuges  in  fissures 
of  the  reef  as  they  searched  for  food  or  gingerly  explored 
the  water  for  the  presence  of  an  enemy;  shellfish  swarm- 
ing on  the  sand;  occasionally  the  mound-like  shapes  of 
beach  la  mar: — that  multitudinous  ocean  life  of  which 
few  get  a  glimpse.   And  beyond  and  beneath  what  we  do 


see  lie  marvels  that  would  stagger  us  could  we  even  dimly 
apprehend  what  they  are. 

Our  catches  of  sharks  at  Johnston  were  only  fair,  be- 
cause our  bait  was  principally  sea  birds,  which  the  brutes 
did  not  relish  as  they  had  the  flesh  of  hair  seals;  but  our 
hauls  almost  filled  our  containers  with  liver  oil.  Now 
and  then  we  took  things  more  easily:  "Spell  O!"  was 
passed,  and  we  hunted  turtles.  One  of  the  men  employed 
the  Kusaie  method  of  taking  them  by  anchoring  a  few 
captive  females  near  the  beach  to  attract  the  bulls.  It 
succeeded  admirably  and  helped  us  greatly  with  attractive 
bait  for  shark-fishing.  While  we  men  were  thus  occu- 
pied, my  wife  and  her  woman  servant  busied  themselves 
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making  feather  beds  and  pillows  from  the  down  of  sea 
fowl;  they  completed  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  or  longer; 
and  in  the  end  we  gave  all  to  persons  who,  unlike  our- 
selves, needed  soft  couches. 

We  were  standing  to  sea,  bound  to  Fanning  Island, 
when  from  the  mate,  who  was  at  the  masthead,  came  a  cry 
of  "Sail  O!"  A  bark  under  full  sail  was  heading  for  us. 
Through  the  telescope  we  could  see  that  she  was  a  whaler: 
that  was  made  evident  by  boats  hanging  from  her  davits 
ready  for  immediate  use.  I  lost  no  time  in  pulling  to  her 
with  some  turtles  and  two  pigs,  welcome  additions  to  the 
fare  of  a  vessel  long  at  sea  and  especially  for  Christmas 
dinner,  as  the  day  was  December  24.  The  newcomer 
proved  to  be  the  whaler  California,  Captain  West.  "You 
are  Santa  Claus  himself!"  he  exclaim.ed.  "What's  the 
charge?"  "Ask  that  again  and  I'll  leave  your  ship,"  I 
retorted.  "No,  no,"  said  he.  "Come  to  the  cabin  and 
meet  Mrs.  West."  That  good  lady  had  transformed  the 
quarters  into  the  most  comfortable,  cheery  place  imiagi- 
nable,  gay  with  potted  flowers  and  a  caged  linnet.  On 
learning  that  I  was  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  child 
she  immediately  invited  the  three  of  us  to  dinner  next  day. 

From  West  I  heard  that  he  was  keeping  an  eye  open 
for  the  wreck  of  the  whaler  ]acoh  Rowland,  which  had 
been  lost  on  Johnston  Island.  Had  I  seen  anything  of 
her?  I  told  him  of  the  two  whaleboats  and  the  anchor. 
"Were  the  crew  of  the  Howland  saved?"  I  asked.  "Yes," 
said  he;  "they  were  picked  up  by  another  whaler  a  few 
days  after  the  wreck."  I  was  well  pleased  to  hear  that 
(Note  60). 

Whalers  are  not  necessarily  fishermen:  some  of  the 
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officers  who  had  gone  to  try  their  luck  reported  to  West 
that  there  were  no  fish  about  the  island.  'The  place  is 
swarming  with  £sh,"  I  said.  ''Have  your  boats  ready 
to-morrow  morning.  I'll  guarantee  a  catch."  At  day- 
break we  set  out;  sent  skirmishers  into  the  water  to  drive 
the  fish  toward  shore;  and  with  that  done  exploded  dyna- 
mite cartridges.  Within  an  hour  the  boats  of  the  Cali- 
jornia  were  loaded  to  the  gunwales.  Then  came  recall 
to  the  whaler  for  dinner. 

A  delightful  Christmas  we  spent  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific;  an  ocean  like  a  pond;  an  enjoyable  dinner  with 
plenty  of  good  liquor;  afterward  organ  music  and  songs. 
When  we  were  ready  to  depart  early  in  the  morning  my 
boat  was  gone.  "I  sent  your  men  away  with  some  jars  of 
Mrs.  West's  homemade  jam,"  West  explained.  Jam  I 
did  find  on  the  Ebon,  but  something  more:  a  great  supply 
of  foodstuffs,  rope,  canvas,  and  other  articles.  West  had 
repaid  me  many  times  over  for  my  little  kindness  to  him. 

From  Johnston  we  proceeded  to  Fanning,  one  thousand 
miles  to  the  southeast,  where  I  expected  to  see  Captain 
William  Greig,  a  fellow  Scot,  my  friend  of  old  days  in 
Honolulu,  and  owner  of  Fanning  and  its  near-by  sister 
atoll  of  Washington,  on  which  he  produced  much  copra. 
But  he  was  dead,  his  son  Jimmy  informed  me.  Jimmy 
piloted  us  into  the  lagoon,  a  body  of  v/ater  nine  miles 
long,  while  the  current  ran  like  a  mill  race  and  heavy  seas 
swept  the  sides  of  the  narrow  channel;  and  we  anchored 
for  a  short  and  pleasant  stay. 

At  Fanning  the  fronds  of  coconut  palms,  gleaming  in 
the  sun  and  moon,  rustling  in  the  southeast  trades,  once 
more  delighted  us.    Sweet  indeed  were  those  lusty  and 
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rakish  trees  to  men  and  women  who  had  long 
I'll  gazed  on  such  atolls  as  we  had  visited  since 

/  I  leaving  Kusaie:  isles  that  boasted  nothing  more 

\  f  than  low  scrub,  if  they  were  not,  in  fact,  com- 

^^^^  pietely  barren,  still  waiting  for  ocean  current 
^^^^^^  to  wash  upon  their  beaches  life  in  the  form  of 
coconut  or  pandanus  seed.  And  it  was  no  little  thing  again 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  world  of  men,  uttermost  fringe 
though  Fanning  might  be.  What  did  I  know  of  the  recent 
stir  of  Edinburgh  and  San  Francisco;  what  of  the  history 
newly  made  in  Rome  and  Peking?  Crusoe  of  Laysan, 
living  lonely  with  sea  birds  and  his  pigs,  had  been  almost 
as  ignorant  as  I;  and  Captain  West  of  the  Calijornia  had 
been  cruising  too  long  to  tell  me  much.  Of  what  the 
nations  might  be  doing,  turtles  had  revealed  nothing  when 
we  "turned  them  off  their  legs"  on  moonlit  nights;  hair 
seals,  dozing  in  the  sun,  had  died  too  quickly,  when 
clubbed  on  their  noses,  to  divulge  any  secrets;  and  the 
eyes  of  fish  and  sea  fowl  alike  had  been  inscrutable.  We 
had  sailed,  as  it  were,  in  a  profoundly  unhuman  silence; 
over  us  day  and  night  had  played  their  endless  cosmic 
leapfrog;  great  clouds  had  glowed  pink  and  lavender  in 
dawn  and  sunset;  we  had  been  caressed  by  trade  winds  and 
bludgeoned  by  gales;  soft  stars  had  shone  or  clouds  had 
gathered  at  the  beck  of  storms;  in  tropic  suns  a  blue  sea 
had  flashed  mutely,  under  gray  skies  a  sullen  sea  had 
menaced  us ;  and  through  all  we  had  pursued  our  solitary 
course  from  island  unto  island. 

And  now  at  Fanning  we  found  a  community,  a  micro- 
cosm of  men,  natives  of  Manihiki  and  the  Gilberts,  en- 
gaged in  making  copra  under  the  supervision  of  Greig's 
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sons,  who  had  heard  at  least  a  far  echo  of  the  bustle  of 
America  and  Europe.  Two  vessels,  besides,  arrived  from 
the  outside  macrocosm  during  my  sojourn:  an  American 
schooner  and  my  old  acquaintance  the  ]a7iet  Nicoll,  from 
which  I  got  not  only  reading  matter  and  gossip  but  also 
two  cases  of  medicine,  produce  of  Scotland,  the  sole 
remedy  any  of  our  company  needed  during  our  cruise. 
Good  Fanning  atoll! 

Sharks  at  Fanning  were  numerous  but  not  large,  as 
vicious  as  the  devil,  as  supple  as  whalebone,  and  the  dark- 
est I  had  seen.  Once  Jimmy  Greig  took  me  to  see  droves 
of  them  entering  the  lagoon  by  a  shallow  passage  at  high 
spring  tide,  slowly  feeling  their  way  in  two  or  three  feet 
of  water.  When  we  foolishly  crossed  the  inlet  Jimmy 
was  bitten  in  the  heel,  not  seriously,  however,  though  the 
wound  bled  profusely.  Attracted  by  the  blood,  a  shoal 
of  ravenous  monsters  rushed  for  us,  and  we  rushed  for 
shore.  Only  a  miracle  could  have  saved  us  if  we  had 
stumbled  and  fallen. 

We  had  come  south  to  escape  a  Northern  winter;  now 
spring  called  us  to  higher  latitudes  and  better  fishing 
grounds.  From  Fanning  we  sailed  ninety  miles  northwest- 
erly to  Washington,  a  little  jewel  of  an  atoll;  and  thence 
we  proceeded  to  Palmyra,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Washington. 

Palmyra  we  found  to  be  a  ring  of  coconut-crowned 
islets  inclosing  a  lagoon  of  fair  size.  Sea  birds  abounded, 
especially  boatswains,  they  of  pure  white  bodies  and  scar- 
let marlinspike  tails,  and  boobies,  the  sleepiest  and  most 
stupid  of  sea  fowl.  Turtles  were  few  but  of  gigantic  size. 
They  served,  for  the  first  time,  I  suppose,  in  all  history, 
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as  steeds.  With  the  Ughter  men  of  the  crew  acting  as 
jockeys  we  held  turtle  races,  which  were  lacking  in  bursts 
of  speed,  though  not  of  laughter.  Who  would  not  have 
roared  at  the  clumsy  creatures  hoisting  and  humping  them- 
selves along? 

Two  great  catches  we  made  at  Palmyra.  One  was  a 
diamond,  or  ray,  fish  that  took  a  small  baited  hne  I  had 
left  hanging  over  the  Ebon's  rail.  At  first,  not  knowing 
what  I  had,  I  tried  in  vain  to  start  the  dead  weight.  Now 
and  then  I  might  gain  a  few  inches ;  then  a  load,  seemingly 
of  a  ton,  would  settle  upon  the  line;  yet  all  the  time  there 
was  no  struggle,  nothing  more  than  a  dull,  incredible  sag- 
ging. For  two  and  one-half  hours  I  played  the  giant  most 
carefully,  for  it  could  easily  have  snapped  my  line  had 
it  made  a  rush.  Finally  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  ray's  dark 
form.  In  went  a  harpoon;  the  fish,  struck  in  a  vital  spot, 
hung  limp ;  and  with  the  whole  crew  mustered  we  pulled 
it  aboard.  Its  mouth  was  fourteen  inches  long  by  four 
wide;  the  tail  was  six  and  one-half  feet  long;  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  wings  the  fish  measured  sixteen  feet.  Its  weight 
I  had  no  means  of  determining;  but  the  muscle  required  to 
hoist  it  indicated  that  a  ton  was  a  conservative  estimate. 
Our  other  capture  was  a  huge  shark,  the  largest  we  caught 
on  the  entire  cruise,  twenty-two  feet  and  eight  inches  in 
length  by  eight  and  one-half  feet  in  girth  amidships. 
When  dried  the  fins  and  tail  weighed  twenty-five  pounds ; 
the  liver  yielded  fourteen  gallons  of  excellent  oil,  enough 
to  fill  the  last  of  our  containers.  In  its  stomach  was  the 
body  of  a  shark  we  had  killed  the  day  before,  itself  no  less 
than  eight  feet  long. 

Shall  I  tell,  too,  of  the  coconut  crabs  of  Palmyra.^  They 
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existed  by  the  hundreds,  those  mammoths,  those  titan- 
clawed  crustaceans.  As  their  name  indicates,  they  live  on 
coconuts:  they  climb  the  palms,  nip  off  a  nut,  scramble 
down  to  retrieve  it,  strip  away  its  dense  husk,  insert  a  claw 
into  the  soft  eye  of  the  shell,  snap  it  open,  and  devour 
the  meat.  We  found  the  animals'  flesh  delicious,  yet  it 
might  be  dearly  bought,  for  one  crab  cut  a  man's  thumb 
to  the  bone,  and  we  freed  our  unhappy  shipmate  only  by 
smashing  the  crab's  claw  between  two  stones  (Note  61). 

At  Palmyra  we  had  good  luck  shark-fishing,  but  we 
worked  under  handicaps.  Among  them  was  the  shallow 
water  near  the  island,  which  prevented  us  from  landing 
and  burying  the  carcasses  of  sharks  as  we  had  done  else- 
where. When  we  dumped  the  bodies  overboard  we  were, 
of  course,  militating  against  our  own  fishing,  for  the  re- 
maining sharks  would  be  less  disposed  to  take  our  bait  so 
long  as  they  could  feast  on  their  erstwhile  playmates. 
Horrible  cannibals,  those  fellows!  More  than  once  a 
hooked  shark  was  bitten  in  two  before  we  could  land  him. 

When  broken  weather  set  in  at  Palmyra  we  sailed  for 
Kingman's  Reef,  forty-five  miles  to  the  north,  a  scattered 
and  jagged  menace  to  shipping,  a  sinister  place  of  coral 
rocks,  twelve  miles  by  six.  Breakers  were  bursting  every- 
where when  we  sighted  it.  About  the  middle  of  the  reef, 
seen  through  spume  and  spindrift,  was  a  stranded  bark. 
How  she  got  there  remains  a  puzzle  to  me:  in  that  part  of 
the  Pacific  there  were  oceans  of  room  for  the  navigator. 
Afterward  I  heard  that  we  had  seen  the  Lady  Lamp  son  or 
the  Lady  Head,  I  forget  which  (Note  62). 

The  next  leg  of  our  voyage  took  us  to  Neckar  Island, 
one  thousand  miles  to  the  north.   We  found  it  an  isolated 
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rock,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  fringed  with  heavy 
surf  that  made  a  landing  difficult  but  not  impossible:  an 
unattractive  place  that  did  not  hold  us  long.  From 
Neckar  we  sailed  for  French  Frigate  Shoals,  seventy-five 
miles  westward,  which  I  have  already  described  in  my 
account  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel's  voyage.  On  one  of 
the  islets  we  pitched  our  tent  and  prepared  for  a  long 
sojourn,  provided  sport  should  prove  good,  as  it  decidedly 
did.  Numerous  turtles  gave  us  sufficient  shark  bait,  and 
heaps  of  turtles'  eggs,  as  many  as  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  one  nest,  furnished  us  food.  With 
no  little  cunning  did  the  reptiles  construct  and  conceal 
their  sand  incubators,  but  we  found  them  easily  enough  by 
probing  with  iron  rods  at  promising  places:  yolk  from  a 
broken  egg  on  the  metal  told  us  when  we  had  struck 
home. 

Life  on  that  islet  of  French  Frigate  Shoals  delighted  us 
all,  especially  the  baby,  who  crawled  and  tottered  and  cap- 
sized, to  the  accompaniment  of  excited  crowing,  into  the 
yielding  sand.  How  I  wish  I  could  cruise  again  to  that 
good  place,  once  more  to  see  that  clear  sky  and  enjoy  that 
perfect  weather!  It  would  add  ten  years  to  my  life  to 
escape  from  the  red  tape  that  enmeshes  us  civilized  men, 
to  flee  from  police,  tax-collectors,  landlords,  swindlers, 
innumerable  parasites  that  suck  our  blood.  None  of  them 
infested  our  world  of  islands.  At  French  Frigate  Shoals, 
praise  God,  sharks  were  fish,  not  humans. 

And  what  shark-fishing  we  had!  What  a  prodigious 
haul  we  made  one  day!  We  were  on  one  of  the  outlying 
islets,  resting  after  a  long  row  of  six  miles,  when  a  shark's 
fin  clove  the  water  close  to  shore.    One  of  my  men 
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scrambled  to  his  feet,  baited  a  hook,  and  cast  it  into  the 
water.  It  was  snapped  up  instantly.  Then  began  that 
colossal  catch. 

An  eight-foot  fellow  was  pulled  in.  With  him  came 
hundreds  of  others  to  the  water's  very  edge,  some,  in  truth, 
venturing  so  close  that  their  threshing  tails  stirred  up 
sand.  Peaceful  a  moment  before,  the  sea  was  now  in  an 
astounding  commotion:  it  seemed  alive.  Ravenous  as 
they  were,  the  devils  pounced  upon  a  hook  as  it  struck 
the  water,  yet  not  before  a  momentary  struggle  had  cen- 
tered about  the  morsel  of  food.  Indeed  the  sharks  jostled 
as  though  they  were  humans.  On  the  heels  of  such  a 
tumult  followed  a  greater  while  a  catch  was  dragged 
ashore:  about  it  darted  the  others,  lashing  the  water  to 
foam.  So  frenzied  were  they  that  some  ventured  to  the 
beach  itself.  As  they  turned  again  for  the  water  we 
caught  them  by  their  tails  and  hauled  them,  stern-first, 
upon  the  sand,  while  they  squirmed  and  twisted  their  eel- 
like bodies  almost  double  in  ferocious  attempts  to  bring 
their  jaws  to  bear  upon  us  and  their  steely  eyes  glared. 

This  novel  method  of  catching  sharks  commended  itself 
highly.  Half  the  men,  discarding  their  lines,  stood  by 
to  grasp  the  maddened  beasts  and  pull  them  high  enough 
on  the  beach  to  prevent  them  wriggling  back  into  the 
water.  On  the  sand  we  had  to  leave  them  until  they 
should  be  exhausted;  we  lacked  both  time  and  facilities, 
such  as  we  had  in  the  boats,  for  killing  them.  Still  the 
school  came,  still  we  fought  under  a  broiling  sun,  for  two 
and  one-half  hours.  Then  we,  and  not  the  fish,  called  a 
truce:  they  had  not  fled,  but  we  could  do  no  more,  for 
our  hands  were  painfully  cut  and  bruised  by  the  sharks' 
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hides  and  by  our  lines.  Victors,  yet  beaten,  we  reclined 
panting  on  the  sand,  while  multitudes  of  devils  darted  to 
and  fro  before  our  tantalized  eyes. 

On  that  beach  lay  one  hundred  and  forty-six  sharks 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  length.  There  they  had  to 
remain  until  the  next  day.  By  good  fortune  a  favorable 
wind  carried  us  back  to  the  schooner;  without  that  breeze 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  made  the  six-mile 


passage:  rowing,  at  least,  was  out  of  the  question.  What 
a  relief  it  was  to  soak  our  hands  in  hot  water  and  apply 
vaseline  and  bandages!  Next  morning,  when  we  returned 
to  the  islet,  we  found  many  of  the  tough  brutes  of  sharks 
still  vigorous  enough  to  snap  viciously  at  anything  within 
reach,  while  others  were  half  buried  in  sand  from  the 
violence  of  their  dying  struggles.  Those  still  living  were 
quickly  dispatched;  next  came  the  task  of  removing  the 
fins  and  tails  and  burying  the  carcasses,  which  required 
three  days. 

Once  more  we  sailed:  to  inaccessible  Gardner  Rock,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  northwest;  to  wicked 
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Maro  Reef,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  farther  on; 
then  to  Laysan,  sixty-five  miles  westward  of  Maro.  By 
this  time  Crusoe  of  Laysan  was  dead,  but  at  the  island  I 
found  my  old  friends  Captain  George  D.  Freeth,  in  charge 
of  the  phosphate  settlement,  and  his  foreman,  Max 
Schlemmer,  who  had  returned  with  their  Japanese  laborers 
from  Honolulu  for  the  summer's  work.  That  night  I  had 
news  of  Hawaii  and  of  my  cronies,  many  of  whom  were 
dead.  On  the  next  day  I  began  repairs  to  a  puzzling  leak 
in  the  Ebon.  By  using  a  large  loaded  lighter  I  careened 
the  schooner,  to  find  that  fifty  square  feet  of  Muntz  metal 
sheathing  had  been  ripped  away,  that  the  butt  end  of  a 
plank  was  badly  split,  and  that  oakum  near  the  butt  was 
hanging  in  shreds.  A  swordfish  had  rammed  the  schooner 
and  had  driven  his  lance  through  three  inches  of  Douglas 
fir  and  two  and  one-half  inches  of  ceiling  plank,  besides 
the  sheathing.  Eleven  and  one-half  inches  of  embedded 
bone  testified  to  the  tremendous  force  of  the  fish's  thrust. 

Our  stay  of  a  month  at  Laysan  was  broken  by  a  round 
trip  to  Lisiansky,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  which 
Freeth  wished  to  explore  for  guano  deposits.  On  our  sec- 
ond and  final  departure  we  again  steered  westward  for 
Lisiansky.  After  a  few  days  of  shark-fishing  there  we 
turned  to  other  work,  killing  seals  and  turtles  and  curing 
the  meat.  These  stores  were  for  a  voyage  to  the  Bonin 
Islands  and  Japan  that  I  had  now  resolved  to  make.  Why 
should  I  go  to  Japan?  Reason  enough:  to  see  a  new 
country,  one  painted  in  glowing  colors  by  my  Japanese 
mate,  who  had  spent  sixteen  homesick  years  far  from  that 
earthly  paradise.  Once  there  I  would  sell  the  Ebon  and 
stay  on  shore  for  a  time.   But  Japan  became  and  remains 
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my  home.  What  is  the  fate  of  our  years?  Chance  sends 
us  thither,  a  whim  lures  us  hither;  and  soon,  too  soon,  we 
travel  no  more. 

From  Lisiansky  we  sailed  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
northwesterly  to  Pearl  and  Hermes  Reef  and  on  one  of  its 


islets  pitched  our  tent,  but  we  did  not  remain  long.  An- 
other westerly  run  of  one  hundred  miles  brought  us  to 
Midway.  There  v/e  overhauled  the  Ebon  thoroughly  for 
the  long  voyage  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  Bonins,  which  lie  five  hundred  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Japan.  Now  we  were  ready  for  the  sea ;  we  bade 
farewell  to  Midway,  the  last  good-by  that  ever  I  shall  say 
to  that  island,  and  steered  for  the  Bonins.  On  the  twenty- 
second  day  we  dropped  anchor  in  Port  Lloyd,  a  spacious 
harbor  of  Peel  Island. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  odd  little  archipelago  is 
compressed  in  the  name  Bonin,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
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the  Japanese  "bu"  (without)  and  "nin"  (inhabitants). 
Japanese  subjects  are  said  to  have  discovered  the  group 
as  early  as  1592;  but  the  islands,  twenty  in  all,  remained 
for  more  than  two  centuries  without  a  settled  population, 
and  there  was  no  regular  communication  with  the  world 
from  1635  to  1830  or  thereabouts.  At  that  time  two 
Britons,  two  Americans,  one  Dane,  and  about  twenty-five 
Hawaiians,  among  whom  were  a  few  women,  visited  the 
group  with  the  aim  of  opening  trade  with  Honolulu.  On 
Peel  Island  they  hoisted  the  British  flag.  Thereafter  the 
population  received  slow  accretions  of  whites  and  Pacific 
islanders. 

In  1827  Britain  had  established  a  claim  to  the  Bonins, 
but  the  United  States  had  done  likewise  in  1823,  and  in 
1853  Perry,  the  celebrated  American  commodore,  bought 
land  on  Peel  Island  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a  naval 
station.  When  his  right  to  do  so  was  questioned  by 
Britain,  Perry  retorted  by  taking  possession  of  South 
Island,  which  had  been  visited  in  1823  by  an  American 
mariner.  What  might  have  become  a  tangled  problem 
was  finally  solved  by  the  Japanese.  They  assumed  charge 
of  the  entire  archipelago  in  1875, — evidently  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  British,  who  had  relinquished  their  claim 
in  1861.  A  Gibraltar  of  the  Far  East  could  have  been 
constructed  there.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  neither 
Britain  nor  the  States  did  anything  of  the  sort.  Even  the 
least  bellicose  people  (and  the  Japanese  are  hardly  that) 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
another  power  in  the  Bonins,  or,  as  the  Japanese  know 
them,  Ogasawarajima. 

Britain's  renunciation  of  the  group  greatly  displeased 
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the  inhabitants,  who  regarded  themselves  as  British. 
Their  disapprobation  became  discomfiture  when  they  were 
swamped  by  Japanese  fishermen.  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
devouring  everything  in  their  path,  came  the  Orientals. 
Time  was,  said  the  people,  when  Peel  Island  was  thickly 
wooded ;  now  it  looked  barren,  and  all  the  goats  and  deer 
that  formerly  roamed  the  forests  had  been  exterminated. 
"We  did  not  wish  to  become  Japanese  subjects,  Captain 
Cameron,"  said  more  than  one  person  to  me.  "We  are 
taxed  heavily;  our  young  men  are  conscripted  for  the 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy;  we  are  little  better  than  slaves.'* 
My  own  relations  with  the  Japanese  officials  were  some- 
what anomalous.  Port  Lloyd  was  not  open  to  commerce. 
Why  had  I  called?  "We  are  in  distress,"  I  explained 
soothingly.  "We  need  food  and  water."  Each  day  I  was 
interrogated;  each  day  I  flavored  my  replies  with  Scotch 
whisky,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Japan  departed  purring  and 
profuse  with  promises.  The  civilian  population  and  I 
got  along  famously,  the  more  because  I  effected  two 
miraculous  cures.  My  prescription  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  swallowed  dry,  brought  back  from 
the  gates  of  death  a  man  who  was  dying  of  hiccups;  my 
other  prescription,  of  a  hot  mustard  bath  and  a  rub  for  a 
child  who  was  said  to  be  dying  of  cholera,  was  no  less 
successful.  Thereafter  my  fame  was  positively  pro- 
digious: I  was  more  than  a  physician:  I  was  a  worker  of 
magic. 

From  the  Bonins  we  sailed  for  Kobe,  Japan,  arriving 
safely  and  in  excellent  health  after  a  cruise  of  two  years 
(Note  63).  It  was  a  strange  world  to  which  we  had 
come,  a  world  of  bamboo-and-paper  houses,  of  little 
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people  who  curiously  resembled  their  own  dolls;  and  a 
cold  world,  a  cold  one,  for  even  the  Scotch  Cameron  had 
been  long  under  tropic  suns  and  felt  the  Japanese  winter 
severely. 

At  Kobe  my  life  at  sea  should  have  ended.  I  sold  my 
shark  fins  and  oil,  turtle  shell,  and  metal  from  wrecks  at 
a  fair  price,  and  soon  disposed  of  the  Ebon.  But  there 
was  little  employment  for  foreigners  in  Japan  then,  and 
I  accepted  command  of  a  nineteen-ton  cutter  yacht,  the 
Condor,  for  delivery  to  some  Russian  naval  officers  at 
Vladivostok.  On  this  tiny  craft  I  began  my  last  voyage 
as  a  mariner. 

Four  days  out  of  Kobe  the  Condor  was  sailing  through 
the  Inland  Sea  in  company  with  a  Japanese  schooner.  All 
was  calm,  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling  upon  a  smooth  sea; 
but  the  barometer  began  to  drop  rapidly.  The  Japanese 
captain  advised  that  we  run  for  shelter  to  a  safe  place  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  Suddenly,  however,  we  were  be- 
calmed; even  the  rain  ceased,  and  only  the  barome- 
ter continued  to  fall.  Warned  by  a  "typhoon  sky" 
that  I  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  I  took  in  all  our  can- 
vas except  the  stay  foresail,  which  we  reefed  fisherman 
fashion. 

Before  the  oncoming  storm  ran  a  disturbed  sea.  Then 
the  typhoon  struck  us.  I  myself  took  the  tiller,  and  we 
scudded  dead  before  the  wind.  Ere  the  tempest  obscured 
the  world  I  had  a  last  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Japanese 
schooner:  her  sails  had  been  blown  away  and  were  flying 
in  great  tattered  fragments  through  the  air;  her  rigging 
had  vanished;  her  two  masts  were  tossing  in  opposite 
directions  as  she  rolled,  helpless  and  hopeless,  in  an  ovcr- 
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whelming  sea.  Nothing  whatever  could  I  attempt  in  her 
behalf. 

For  an  hour  or  two  I  had  sea  room.  Whither  to  run 
after  that  I  had  no  inkling.  On  we  plunged  through 
mountainous  seas;  then  in  the  murk  loomed  islands. 
Were  the  passages  between  them  safe?  All  showed 
breakers  except  one,  and  even  it  had  some  surf.  That 
one  I  had  to  chance.  As  I  steered  for  it  one  of  my  crew, 
a  big  German,  crawled  aft,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
face,  to  ask  whether  I  thought  that  was  a  passage  for 
which  we  were  heading.  "If  it  is,"  I  shouted  to  him  above 
the  roar  of  the  storm,  "we're  all  right.  If  not,  we'll  be  in 
hell  within  ten  minutes."  That  assurance,  I  hope,  satisfied 
him. 

Beckoning  to  one  of  the  men,  an  Englishman  whom  I 
could  trust,  I  instructed  him  to  take  an  oil  can  forward 
and  pour  out  the  contents  as  soon  as  we  struck  broken 
water.  This  prevented  surf  rolling  on  board,  and  we  took 
the  passage  in  good  order;  then  ran  into  a  small  sheltered 
bay,  as  smooth  as  a  pond,  where  we  anchored. 

Anxious  hours  still  remained.  Typhoons  are  revolv- 
ing storms;  the  oncoming  shift  of  wind  would  place  us 
on  a  lee  shore;  in  preparation  for  that  I  made  ready  two 
spare  anchors.  At  midnight  the  wind  veered,  and  we 
dropped  the  two  additional  anchors,  housed  the  topmast, 
and  got  ready  to  hoist  our  stay  foresail  in  case  the  ground 
tackle  failed  to  hold.  As  a  last  desperate  expedient  I 
intended  to  swing  the  Condor's  head  and  drive  her  like 
hell  upon  a  sandy  beach  astern:  she  would  be  smashed  to 
fragments,  yet  we  ourselves  might  escape.  Happily,  how- 
ever, our  chains  and  anchors  stood  the  strain. 
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At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  storm  died,  and  we 
went  below  to  splice  the  main  brace.  After  spending  the 
whole  day  putting  things  to  rights  we  sailed  next  morn- 
ing; but  a  fog  compelled  us  to  anchor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  There  I  saw  the  wrecks  of  eleven  schooners 
and  junks,  all  broken  beyond  repair;  and  there  I  saw 
also  the  bodies  of  drowned  sailors  pulled  to  shore  in  the 
nets  of  fishermen.  That  single  typhoon  took  a  toll  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  craft  of  different  sorts,  ranging 
from  barks  to  lighters. 

Late  one  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Vladivostok.  On 
the  next  morning,  at  the  request  of  the  Condor^ s  owners,  I 
sailed  her  to  a  berth  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
Scarcely  was  our  anchor  down  before  a  pinnace  from  a 
man-of-war  came  alongside  with  a  hamper  of  food  and  a 
basket  of  liquors  ranging  from  champagne  to  vodka, 
enough  for  the  thirsty  crew  of  a  full-rigged  ship.  That 
was  merely  the  beginning  of  hospitality.  One  of  the 
officers.  Lieutenant  Baron  Gravenitz,  took  me  under  his 
wing,  escorted  me  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  every  officer  from  the  admiral  down.  Those 
gentlemen  deluged  me  with  liquor:  they  were  the 
hardest  drinkers  I  ever  saw;  not  even  the  priest- 
chaplains  lagged  behind  the  laity.  May  John 
S  Barleycorn  himself  preserve  me  from  another  like 
1  flood! 

^  Baron  Gravenitz  did  not  stop  here.    He  dis- 

y         played  a  genuinely  solicitous  interest  in  our  for- 
j3     tunes;  found  places  for  all  my  crew,  the  blubber- 
Q    ing  German  excepted;  and  was  sincerely  sorry 
that  the  laws  of  Russia,  which  did  not  permit 
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foreigners  to  command  Russian  merchant  steamships, 
prevented  him  from  getting  such  a  berth  for  me.  "I 
intend  to  quit  the  sea,"  I  assured  him,  to  which  he  rephed 
that  he  need  no  longer  feel  anxiety  for  my  future.  A 
delightful  person  he  was,  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  true  man, 
as  sincere  a  friend  as  ever  I  made.  But  this  is  not 
altogether  a  world  of  amity.  Even  then  war  clouds  hung 
dark  over  the  Far  East:  the  Russian  fleet  expected  orders 
at  any  moment  to  engage  the  Japanese.  Gravenitz  was 
pessimistically  confident:  "The  Japanese  Navy  may  get  an 
initial  advantage,"  said  he,  "but  in  the  end  we  will  win." 
Poor  fellow,  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  undid  his 
prediction  (Note  64). 

Bidding  a  reluctant  farewell  to  my  very  good  friend 
the  baron,  I  returned  to  Kobe  by  steamship.  It  was  in 
1897  that  I  went  ashore.  My  thirty  years  at  sea  were 
done. 
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BY  WAY  OF  EPILOGUE 

Shall  we,  the  reader  and  the  transcriber  of  this  narra- 
tive, here  take  leave  of  John  Cameron?  Could  time  and 
place  be  more  fitting?  Is  he  not  safe  after  thirty  years  of 
storm?  Good  is  solid  ground  after  the  roll  of  the  sea, 
and  sweet  the  order  and  assurance  of  life  on  man's  natural 
habitat,  dry  land.  But  let  us  add  a  brief  chronicle  of 
Captain  Cameron's  later  years.  He  resided  in  Japan,  prin- 
cipally in  Kobe  and  its  environs,  until  his  death  in  May, 
1925,  and  after  two  years  in  different  occupations  he 
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entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  on  July  1,  1899,  and  continued  with  that  corporation 
for  almost  twenty-six  years,  being  retired  in  April,  1925, 
a  month  or  so  before  he  died. 

In  this  time  he  made  three  lengthy  trips  abroad:  in 
1911,  when  he  crossed  and  recrossed  Siberia  on  a  visit  to 
Scotland;  in  1920,  when  he  went  on  a  British  freighter 
from  Kobe  to  New  York  by  way  of  Suez,  and  returned 
on  another  British  vessel  from  Philadelphia  to  Kobe  by 
way  of  Panama;  in  1923,  when  he  visited  Honolulu. 
Pleasant  excursions,  these.  But  not  altogether  so.  Con- 
sider his  interminable  land  voyage  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  It  would  be  much  better,  he  thought,  if  one 
could  traverse  Asia  and  Europe  by  water.  For  the  first 
time,  as  he  said  with  substantially  literal  truth,  he  lost 
sight  of  the  sea.  At  Ostend  "the  ocean  cheered  him  won- 
derfully." He  could  not  go  astray  'now  that  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  his  old  friend  blue  water."  What 
awaited  him  at  his  journey's  end  in  Scotland?  A  strange 
country,  inhabited  by  a  strange  people.  His  schoolmates 
were  gone,  scattered  to  all  the  winds;  many  were  dead; 
only  one  remained  of  a  large  and  joyous  company,  and 
he  was  a  white-haired,  feeble  man.  Then  let  John  Cam- 
eron flee  from  the  bleak  and  dirty  weather  of  a  Glasgow 
July.  The  North  is  a  great  parent,  a  breeder  of  fierce 
youth;  but  her  children  ever  love  the  milder  South,  and 
not  without  reason  is  it  written  that  a  man  shall  leave 
his  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Yes,  let  John 
Cameron  hasten  back  to  Japan,  filled  with  a  tragic  regret 
that  he  had  visited  the  land  of  his  birth.  Within  twelve 
years  a  trip  to  Honolulu  was  to  affect  him  ^ 
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not  dissimilarly.    Man  is  a  sad  animal  because  he 
remembers  what  has  ceased  to  be. 

In  this  shifting  world  is  there  nothing  stable.^  Yes,  the 
restless  sea  itself.  All  the  agonized  generations  of  toil- 
ing men  cannot  remold  the  ocean.  Bracing  indeed  did 
John  Cameron  find  it  even  to  breathe  a  remote  whiff  of 
sea  atmosphere,  to  go  aboard  one  of  the  dwindling  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  that  arrived  at  Kobe  with  case  oil,  and 
to  "relish  pea  soup,  hard  tack,  and  a  slice  of  good  salt 
beef."  Of  course  he  observed  an  improvement  in  "the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  shipping,"  and 
doubtless  he  enjoyed  the  fare  because  it  was  savory  and 
not  because  the  taste  of  "salt  horse"  flooded  his  soul  with 
a  thousand  memories.  Yes,  yes,  quite  so. 

By  1919  a  growing  unrest  had  become  acute:  Captain 
Cameron  "had  to  get  away  from  Japan  and  go  some- 
where." But  this  would  be  no  voyage  by  rail.  In  1920 
he  set  out  for  New  York  through  Suez.  Let  us  picture 
him  for  a  moment:  he  fills  his  lungs  with  salt  air;  he  revels 
in  the  "pitching  and  rolling  of  the  vessel  as  she  churns 
along;  finding  himself  once  more  on  a  stretch  of  salt 
water  is  like  starting  a  new  life."  For  he  attained  the  new 
nowhere  but  in  the  old.  Yet  mark  how  the  world  has 
changed!  Is  this  Singapore,  the  village  that  was?  Can 
this  other  place  be  New  York,  where  strolling  pipers  once 
played  in  the  streets  for  John  Cameron  and  "rosy-cheeked, 
strapping  lasses"?  "Jew  York,"  snorts  a  disgusted  Scot. 
On  through  Panama,  that  marvel  of  construction  and 
operation;  on  to  British  Columbia  for  bunker  coal.  No 
call  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  is  a  disappointment,  but 
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perhaps  a  lesser  one  than  a  visit  would  have  been,  for 
San  Francisco  now  trades  on  its  past.  Yet  there  are 
glimpses  of  the  headlands  of  California,  those  milestones 
of  old  voyages  on  coasting  vessels  laden  with  Douglas 
fir.   With  them  John  Cameron  must  be  content. 

In  December,  1923,  he  spent  three  weeks  in  Honolulu. 
The  Yokohama-Honolulu  great  circle  course  is  within 
hailing  distance,  so  to  speak,  of  Midway  and  French 
Frigate  Shoals,  but  he  would  have  been  able  to  sight 
neither  from  the  deck  or  even  from  the  masthead  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  steamship  Shinyo  Maru.  From  no 
lookout,  indeed,  could  he  ever  have  seen  his  "old  prin- 
cipality" of  Midway  and  the  "good  place"  of  the  Shoals: 
he  would  have  found  that  they  also  had  faded  strangely 
and  terribly  into  limbo.  Yes,  the  world  had  changed, 
but  so  had  he ;  and  though  he  comprehended  the  first  fact, 
he  seemed  perpetually  bewildered  by  the  second.  So  to 
Hawaii.  There  he  did  not  see  the  Kona  and  Kau  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii;  or  Maalaea,  Maui,  under  the 
shadow  of  Haleakala;  or  Nawiliwili  Bay,  Kauai,  on  whose 
shores  he  once  feasted  and  drank  deep  with  a  king.  All 
his  time  was  passed  in  Honolulu,  that  Caucasic-Mongoloid 
hybrid  spawned  by  cane  sugar  and  coolie  labor,  a  city 
un-American  and  un-Hawaiian. 

In  April,  1925,  as  has  been  said,  Captain  Cameron  was 
retired  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  pension.  What 
should  he  do?  A  man  must  bestir  himself,  though  seven- 
ty-five years  old.  Perhaps  John  Cameron  could  find  new 
employment,  "something  not  too  strenuous,"  for  there 
was,  after  all,  a  condition  known  as  age.    What  if  he 
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failed  to  get  a  position  ashore?  Tiien  he  would  "try  the 
sea  again,  if  some  skipper  were  sucii  a  damned  fool  as  to 
carry  him  for  ballast."  But  a  longer  voyage  dian  any  he 
had  made  opened  before  him;  he  embarked  upon  seas 
that  remain  ever  uncharted,  notwithstanding  the  glib  cheer 
of  all  creeds.  He  is  buried  in  Japan.  For  him  no  epitaph 
could  be  more  fitting  than  a  line  from  Tennyson's 
"Ulysses": 

"I  cannot  rest  from  travel." 
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1.  A  cheese-cutter  cap  had  a  visor  resembling  a  cheese  cutter  or  a 
knife  with  a  semicircular  blade  such  as  is  used  in  chopping  bowls. 

2.  Persons  who  think  only  in  terms  of  50,000-ton  liners  of 
the  present  may  find  it  difficult  to  credit  this.  They  should  consider 
that  the  small  vessels  of  the  '70's  did  not  stand  high  in  the  water,  that 
the  average  freeboard  of  British  ocean-going  steamships  of  that  time 
probably  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet.  Such  an  incident  easily  could  have 
occurred  when  a  ship  rolled  heavily  toward  a  boat  that  was  then  on  the 
crest  of  a  swell.  Men  have  been  washed  overboard  from  vessels  and 
carried  aboard  again  by  succeeding  waves. 

3.  Four  or  six  ships  named  Florence  Nightingale  were  afloat  about 
1870.  One  of  them,  built  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1855,  foun- 
dered in  1872  while  on  a  voyage  from  Cardifli  to  Rio,  and  in  view  of 
her  loading  port  she  doubtless  had  a  cargo  of  coal.  It  would  appear 
that  this  vessel  must  have  been  the  one  on  which  Captain  Cameron 
sailed;  but  I  hesitate  to  make  positive  identification,  because  two  voy- 
ages of  the  Ida,  slow  as  she  was,  could  not  have  required  five  years; 
that  is,  from  1867  to  1872.  Perhaps  there  is  an  error  in  the  latter 
date,  or  Cameron  may  have  spent  much  more  time  ashore  between 
voyages  than  his  manuscript  discloses. 

4.  Atlantic  packet  ships  were  the  forerunners  of  the  liners  of  to-day. 
They  had  an  unsavory  reputation,  although  one  may  question  whether 
it  was  altogether  deserved.  No  doubt  unruly,  drunken  crews  of  "packet 
rats"  often  were  treated  with  extreme  severity,  but  good  men  probably 
had  little  trouble.  Most  of  these  vessels  were  American,  inasmuch  as 
the  Yankees  had  little  competition  after  they  entered  the  packet  trade. 
The  American  packet  Dreadnought,  so  the  old  song  boasted,  "beat  the 
Cunarder  a  week  and  a  day." 
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5.  The  American  ship  R.  D.  Rice  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  a 
cargo  of  case  oil  for  Kobe  on  November  20,  1900.  Fire  destroyed  the 
vessel  and  more  than  half  her  cargo  at  Kobe  on  April  28,  1901. 

6.  The  ship  Grace  DarUng,  of  1,042  tons,  built  at  South  Boston  in 
1854,  departed  from  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  for  San  Francisco  on 
January  3,  1878,  under  command  of  Captain  Harrington.  She  was  last 
seen  hove  to  in  a  heavy  gale  on  January  18.  It  is  assumed  that  she 
foundered  in  the  storm.    All  hands,  eighteen  in  number,  perished. 

7.  This  disaster  occurred  on  November  4,  1875,  with  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  lives.  Only  two  of  the  Pacific's  com- 
pany, instead  of  three,  as  Captain  Cameron  has  it,  were  saved.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  Cameron  has  the  order  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Grace  Darling  and  Pacific  reversed. 

8.  Captain  Cameron  manifestly  was  an  officer  on  the  Otago.  but  he 
does  not  make  clear  what  berth  he  filled. 

9.  Captain  Cameron's  naturalization  was  granted  by  the  court  of  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit,  California,  William  P.  Daingerfield,  district 
judge,  on  February  21,  1878. 

10.  The  cornerstone  of  lolani  Palace,  now  the  Executive  Building  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  was  laid  on  December  31,  1879,  with  Masonic 
ceremonies.    The  building  was  completed  about  three  years  afterward. 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Jimmy  the  Devil,  it  is  improb- 
able that  all  indentured  laborers  were  used  humanely  in  Australia.  I 
have  heard  stories,  and  I  believe  they  are  true,  that  a  favorite  punish- 
ment in  Queensland  was  to  flog  a  native  and  rub  salt  into  his  wounds. 
But  I  must  add  that  official  British  supervision  and  protection  of  inden- 
tured labor  to-day  is  wholly  admirable. 

12.  In  "An  Index  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Brigham,  late  director  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  the 
number  of  missionaries  murdered  on  Erromanga  is  given  as  five.  Readers 
who  are  disposed  to  take  Captain  Cameron's  fear  of  being  served  as 
"long  pig"  somewhat  lightly  may  be  interested  in  a  comment  that  Dr. 
Brigham  made  in  the  "Index"  as  recently  as  1900:  "Cannibalism — This 
custom,  which  arouses  a  curious  horror  in  most  civilized  people,  although 
man  is  a  carnivorous  animal  and  human  flesh  is  not  unwholesome,  was 
once  prevalent  in  the  Marquesas,  Fiji  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  now 
[1900]  in  full  force  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Bismarck 
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Archipelago  and  parts  of  New  Guinea.  Elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  it  has 
never  existed  or  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  civilization."  No  fur- 
ther substantiation  of  what  Cameron  says  of  cannibalism  as  it  was  about 
1880  is  needed. 

13.  This  challenge  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted.  Kahuna-ism  in  its 
diametrically  opposed  phases  of  mental  healing  and  praying  to  death 
exists  covertly  in  Hawaii  to  this  day,  although  I  do  not  say  it  is  wide- 
spread. In  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  there  was  a  studied  revival  of  hea- 
thenism. To  this  hour  tales  are  told  of  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
Pele  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  portending  an  eruption  of  Kilauea  or 
Mauna  Loa,  and  she  has  even  been  glimpsed  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
which  has  witnessed  no  volcanic  activity  since  the  coming  of  white 
men.  Propitiatory  sacrifices  still  are  made  to  her  when  rivers  of  molten 
basalt  roar  down  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa.  Farther  south  in  the  Pacific 
"devil  work"  exists  by  the  side  of  sincere  Christianity. 

14.  Many  years  ago  the  people  of  the  Gilberts  were  notorious  wreck- 
ers. They  had  a  gentle  custom  of  building  fires  at  unwonted  places  in 
order  to  mislead  vessels,  which  would  steer  by  lights  on  shore  while 
approaching  an  island  after  nightfall. 

15.  This  smallpox  infection  was  brought  from  China.  The  first 
cases  were  discovered  in  Honolulu  on  February  4,  1881. 

16.  Natives  of  different  Pacific  archipelagoes  served  as  plantation 
laborers  in  Hawaii  for  many  years.  As  early  as  1852  or  thereabout  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  opened  negotiations  with  the  British  consul-general 
in  Honolulu  for  the  removal  to  Hawaii  of  the  entire  population  of  Pit- 
cairn  Island,  but  this  scheme  failed.  Apparently  the  first  arrivals  were 
ten  persons  who  landed  on  Kauai  on  December  31,  1859.  From  what 
islands  they  came  I  do  not  know.  In  April,  1865,  fourteen  Marquesans 
were  brought  to  Honolulu  by  the  missionary  packet  Morning  Star,  and 
immigration  from  different  groups  continued  until  1885,  although  no 
rrrivals  are  recorded  for  seven  of  those  twenty-one  years.  All  told,  2,444 
Polynesians,  Micronesians,  and  Melanesians  were  recruited.  Enrolling 
these  people  on  any  considerable  scale  did  not  begin,  however,  until 
1878,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  had  assured  the  future  of  sugar  in  the  islands.  In  1878, 
too,  the  first  company  of  Portuguese  arrived,  and  Chinese  swarmed  into 
Hawaii  from  1876  to  1886,  after  which  their  immigration  was  checked. 
No  South  Sea  natives  were  indentured  after  1885,  because  early  in  that 
year  the  first  Japanese  hordes  made  their  appearance.  Most  of  the 
Pacific  natives  were  returned  to  their  homes  after  expiration  of  their 
contracts.    Those  Polynesians  and  Micronesians  who  did  stay  in  Hawaii 
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are  now  largely  lost  in  the  kindred  Hawaiian  population,  and  the  prin- 
cipal impress  they  have  left  is  the  so-called  "grass,"  or  hula,  skirt,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Hawaiians  from  the  Gilbertese.  But  the  Melane- 
sians,  black-skinned  and  kinky-haired,  remained  distinct  much  longer.  To 
this  day,  indeed,  one  may  see,  usually  in  more  remote  districts,  full- 
blooded  or  part-blooded  persons  of  Melanesian  ancestry.  Perhaps  their 
grandparents  were  passengers  on  the  Pomare. 

17.  Captain  John  Degreaves  has  been  dead  many  years,  but  he  is 
still  remembered  kindly  by  some  elderly  residents  of  Hawaii.  At  one 
time  he  was  instructor  in  navigation  to  King  Kalakaua,  and  he  also 
taught  navigation  to  the  Hawaiian  officers  of  the  warship  Kaimiloa, 
of  which  something  is  said  in  this  volume.  The  Degreaves  family,  I 
am  informed,  was  prominent  in  the  islands  of  the  English  Channel. 
The  old  gentleman's  later  life  was  deeply  tragic. 

18.  Another  version  of  Captain  Jackson's  difficulties  as  an  officer 
of  the  Galatea  is  much  more  romantic  than  this  and  concerns  a  per- 
sonage placed  even  higher  than  a  royal  duke.  H.  B.  M.  S.  Galatea 
was  at  Honolulu  in  1869  under  command  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  the  Hawaiian  swimmer,  owes  his  name  to  this 
visit.  His  father,  born  about  that  time,  was  named  for  Edinburgh,  and 
Kahanamoku  in  turn  was  named  for  his  father. 

19.  Mauna  Loa  (Long  Mountain),  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  the 
greatest  mountain  mass  in  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  too  vast  to  be 
called  a  mountain  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  stupendous 
dome  formed  by  a  prodigious  number  of  layers  of  basaltic  lava;  its 
two  diameters  at  sea  level  are  seventy-four  and  fifty-three  miles  in 
length;  its  summit  is  13,675  feet  above  tidewater,  and  it  is  based  on 
an  ocean  floor  17,000  feet  or  so  below  the  surface.  Mauna  Kea  (White 
Mountain,  that  is,  snow-crowned),  also  on  Hawaii,  is  comparable  to 
Mauna  Loa  in  size  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher.  Haleakala 
on  Maui  also  is  huge. 

20.  Lava  broke  from  the  flank  of  Mauna  Loa  on  November  5,  1880, 
and  continued  to  flow  until  August  9  or  10,  1881.  By  that  time  the 
foot  of  the  rock  stream  was  at  the  edge  of  Hilo,  almost  sixty  miles  from 
the  source.  Precisely  as  Captain  Cameron  says,  the  eruption  stopped 
immediately  after  Princess,  or  High  Chiefess,  Ruth  made  her  offerings 
to  Pele.  That  fact  is  indubitable,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  discover  any  contemporaneous  accounts  of  the  event.  All  I  have 
been  able  to  find  in  the  Honolulu  newspapers  of  those  days  is  the 
barest  mention  of  Princess  Ruth  being  on  Hawaii  when  Princess 
Liliuokalani,  at  that  time  regent  and  subsequently  queen,  went  to  the 
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foot  of  the  eruption.  A  careful  search  of  the  archives  of  Hawaii,  made 
for  me,  revealed  nothing  more;  the  1882  volume  of  Thrum's  Annual, 
the  standard  reference  publication  of  Hawaii,  contains  only  a  brief  rela- 
tion of  the  lava  flow  and  says  nothing  whatever  of  Ruth's  sacrifices  and 
the  astonishing  coincidental  cessation  of  Mauna  Loa's  activity. 

For  this  silence,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  plausible  explanation: 
the  principal  white  men  of  Hawaii,  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the 
missionary  group,  were  none  too  desirous  of  proclaiming  such  a  rever- 
sion to  paganism.  They  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  scruple  to  attribute 
the  salvation  of  Hilo  from  imminent  destruction  to  the  interposition  of 
God  in  answer  to  Christian  prayers.  Nevertheless  I  can  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  their  motives,  although  I  cannot  applaud  an  act  that 
might  have  suppressed  such  an  extraordinary  story.  To  a  clergyman, 
however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  comprehensive  narrative  of  the 
event  that  I  have  seen.  This  is  contained  in  "The  Human  Side  of  Hawaii," 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer,  D.D.,  former  pastor  of  Central  Union 
Church,  Honolulu.  His  account  naturally  differs  in  details  from 
Cameron's. 

21.  Princess  Ruth  Keelikolani  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  Great  through  her  mother.  She  died  on  May  15,  1883.  The 
last  descendant  of  the  conqueror  was  Princess  Bernice  Pauahi  (Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Bishop),  who  died  on  October  16,  1884,  leaving  a  large  for- 
tune for  education.  The  beloved  Princess  Bernice  was  a  far  better 
representative  of  the  Kamehamehas  than  was  Princess  Ruth,  although 
they  were  first  cousins.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Hawaiian  independ- 
ence that  the  male  line  of  Kamehameha  should  have  died  out  in  his 
sons,  to  be  followed  soon  by  the  female  line,  because  the  dynasty  was 
generally  beneficent  and  hardly  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  excesses 
and  abuses  as  those  of  Kalakaua  and  Liliuokalani,  which  led  directly  to 
revolution  in  1893  and  annexation  in  1898  by  the  United  States.  But  in 
any  event  annexation  had  to  come  sometime. 

22.  The  Kaimiloa  sailed  from  Honolulu  for  Samoa  on  May  18,  1887, 
and  returned  to  Honolulu  on  September  23  of  the  same  year. 

23.  From  the  days  of  Kamehameha  the  Great  and  the  early  mission- 
aries, laws  of  one  sort  and  another  had  forbidden  liquor  to  native 
Hawaiians  or  at  least  had  greatly  restricted  their  opportunity  to  indulge. 
Under  Kalakaua  temperance  laws  were  repealed.  A  long-continued  orgy 
resulted. 

24.  This  fire  occurred  on  April  18,  1886.  Most  of  Chinatown,  or 
about  one-third  of  all  Honolulu,  was  burned  with  a  loss  of  approximately 
$1,500,000. 
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2  5.  The  Inter-Island  steamship  Planter  was  lost  on  Niihau  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1886. 

26.  Not  until  1898,  when  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  the  United  States, 
did  the  uninhabited  Northwestern  islands  as  a  whole  come  under  the 
American  flag;  but  Midway  has  been  generally  considered  American  since 
1859,  the  year  of  its  discovery  by  Captain  N.  C.  Brooks,  an  American 
citizen,  though  then  master  of  the  Hawaiian  bark  Gambia.  He  took 
possession  of  the  atoll,  presumably  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  Guano  Islands  Act  of  1856;  he  did  not,  however,  fully 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  that  law,  and  American  sovereignty  can- 
not be  regarded  as  having  been  established  then.  Seemingly  the  United 
States  Government  held  this  view,  for  in  1867  the  U.  S.  S.  Lackaivanna 
was  sent  to  Midway  to  take  possession,  and  from  that  year  American  title 
may  be  said  to  date.  Although  the  island  remained  unoccupied  for 
many  years,  and  therefore  probably  was  "derelict  and  abandoned"  under 
international  law,  no  nation  seriously  contested  title,  if  at  all;  and  in 
default  of  a  counterclaim  American  rights  were  beyond  question. 
American  title  is  now  absolute:  Sand  Island  is  the  site  of  a  relay  station 
of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company,  an  American  corporation,  and 
the  atoll  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department.  Certainly 
Midway  was  a  very  early  American  overseas  possession.  It  probably  was 
never  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and  in  a  strict 
sense  is  not  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to-day. 

In  1870  the  United  States  decided  to  dredge  a  channel  through  a 
reef  into  the  lagoon  in  order  to  afford  a  coaling  station  for  vessels  of 
the  Oriental  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  doubt- 
less for  naval  craft  as  well;  and  the  U.  S.  S.  Saginaw  was  sent  to  the 
island  with  a  contractor.  It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  the  orders 
issued  to  the  Lackaivanna  in  1867  contemplated  this  work.  Dredging 
proceeded  during  the  summer  of  1870;  was  discontinued  for  the  winter, 
and  was  never  again  resumed.  In  the  afternoon  of  October  29,  18"0. 
the  Saginatv  sailed  from  Midway  for  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  but 
called  at  Ocean  Island,  fifty-odd  miles  west  of  IMidway,  to  succor  any 
castaways  who  might  be  there  at  the  extreme  westerly  limit  of  the  long 
Hawaiian  chain.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  30  she 
was  wrecked  on  Ocean  Island.  Recent  discoveries  suggest  that  the  dis- 
aster was  due  to  that  atoll  being  much  nearer  Midway  than  charts  of 
1870  or  even  of  1920  showed,  and  more  to  a  strong  westerly  set  of  the 
current,  both  of  which  put  the  Saginaw  upon  the  island  unexpectedly. 
"The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Saginaw,"  by  George  H.  Read,  pay  inspector, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  tells  of  the  wreck,  life  on  Ocean  Island,  and  ultimate 
rescue. 

Either  the  crew  of  the  Saginaw  or  the  contractor's  force  must  have 
built  the  cottage  on  Midway,  which  Cameron  says  was  made  ready  for 
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an  astronomical  party  that  went  to  the  island  to  observe  a  transit  of 
Venus.  The  United  States  Navy  Department  informs  me  that  the 
records  of  the  Naval  Observatory  contain  nothing  concerning  such  an 
expedition  about  1856,  or  some  thirty  years  before  the  Seigel  was 
wrecked;  while  the  archives  of  the  Navy  Department  itself  do  show  that 
the  contractor's  agent  and  his  men  had  quarters  on  Midway,  that  the 
Pacific  Mail  had  a  coal  pile  there,  and  that  men  were  transferred  from 
the  Saginaw  to  the  naval  station,  Midway  Island. 

27.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  first  time  Jorgensen's  story  has 
been  published,  while  his  shipmates'  version  of  the  Seigel  afifair  has 
been  current  for  forty  years.  Honululu  learned  of  the  wreck,  the  deaths 
of  three  men,  and  the  marooning  of  Jorgensen  when  the  Hawaiian  bark 
Lilian  arrived  from  the  Marshalls  on  December  6,  1887,  with  two  of 
Jorgensen's  shipmates:  a  German  boy  and  a  Norwegian  named  Edvart 
Olsen.  The  latter  is  in  Honolulu,  a  blue-eyed  Scandinavian,  white- 
haired  but  sturdy  and  alert  despite  his  years.  He  related  his  adventures 
at  length  to  me. 

The  schooner  General  Seigel,  said  he,  sailed  from  Honolulu  on 
September  1,  1886,  to  fish  for  sharks  in  the  waters  of  Northwestern 
Hawaii  as  far  as  Midway,  but  not  beyond,  and  she  also  was  directed  to 
recover  metal  from  any  wrecks  she  might  find.  Each  of  her  crew  of 
eight  was  to  receive  twenty-five  cents  a  month  and  a  share  of  the  net 
profits.  Perhaps  this  very  cooperative  nature  of  the  enterprise  was 
ominous,  because  every  man  well  might  consider  himself  the  equal  of  all 
and  discipline  would  be  difficult  to  maintain.  One  man,  of  course,  did 
act  as  captain:  he  was  Frank  Asberline,  a  Russian  Finn,  whose  name  has 
been  given  in  several  ways  by  dififerent  writers  (Cameron  calls  him 
Jacobson)  ;  and  Jorgensen  himself  was  mate.  The  six  others  were  Olsen; 
a  second  Norwegian;  the  German  boy  already  mentioned;  Peter  Larkin, 
a  French-Canadian;  William  Brown,  a  fellow  countryman  of  Jorgen- 
sen's; and  a  Russian, — a  rarely  polyglot  company  even  for  the  Hawaii 
of  those  days. 

After  a  short  stay  at  French  Frigate  Shoals  the  Seigel  proceeded  to 
Midway  and  there  anchored.  Olsen's  present  recollection  is  that  she 
fetched  the  island  on  September  21;  September  16,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  date.  When  she  had  been  at  Midway  about  two  weeks, 
and  before  the  wreck  occurred,  not  after,  Larkin  went  fishing  with  dyna- 
mite. As  many  a  poor  devil  in  many  a  Pacific  archipelago  has  done, 
he  lost  his  right  hand.  It  was  blown  off  clean.  Inasmuch  as  "pain 
killer"  was  the  only  medicine  aboard  the  Seigel  and  the  crew  were  quite 
indiflferent  surgeons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Larkin  died  after  ten  days 
of  agony. 

On  November  16  the  Seigel  was  cast  ashore,  and  the  seven  remaining 
adventurers  took  up  their  quarters  on  land.    They  had  a  small  boat  of 
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the  Sei gel's,  the  one  Jorgensen  called  a  punt;  and  two  other  craft  oflFered 
themselves.  One  of  them  was  a  boat  that  had  drifted  to  Midway  from 
the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Dunotter  Castle,  which  was  lost  on  Ocean 
Island  in  June,  1886;  the  other  was  a  Japanese  sampan,  about  twenty- 
two  feet  long,  that  had  been  left  at  Midway  by  the  fishing  schooner 
Kaulilua.  It  was  sufficiently  large  for  the  seven,  while  the  Dunotter 
Castle's  boat  was  not;  so  work  began  on  the  sampan  to  make  it  sea- 
worthy for  a  voyage  to  some  inhabited  land.  The  seven  men  bolted  on 
a  keel  of  wood,  four  inches  by  eighteen;  elevated  the  sides  with  one-by- 
twelve  boards;  put  on  a  deck,  and  raised  two  masts.  All  this  made  the 
craft  top-heavy,  and  it  capsized  when  it  was  put  into  the  water;  but  by 
fitting  bilge  keels  or  outriggers  and  by  adding  ballast  the  castaways  at 
length  succeeded  in  remedying  its  instability. 

With  this  work  making  departure  from  Midway  more  or  less  immi- 
nent, Asberline  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Eastern  Island,  which  he  had 
not  seen;  and  he,  Jorgensen,  and  Brown  crossed  the  lagoon  in  the 
Dunotter  Castle's  boat.  Asberline  had  a  shotgun,  Jorgensen  took  a 
rifle.  At  mid-afternoon  Jorgensen  returned  to  Sand  Island  alone.  Next 
morning  he  again  went  to  Eastern  Island  equipped  with  a  butcher  knife 
and  a  tub  that  had  been  used  in  cleaning  fish. 

In  the  meantime  the  four  who  remained  on  Sand  Island  continued  to 
work  on  the  "scow,"  as  Olsen  called  the  sampan.  Jorgensen  was  using 
the  Dunotter  Castle's  boat  in  his  travels  between  the  islets.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  the  sampan  was  put  into  the  water  he  reappeared  on 
Sand  Island,  evidently  drawn  back  by  the  sight  of  the  launching.  This 
was  no  less  than  ten  days  after  he  had  made  his  second  trip  to  Eastern 
Island;  and  all  this  time  Asberline  and  Brown  had  been  missing. 

Yet  they  were  right  enough,  said  Jorgensen.  Asberline,  in  fact,  had 
sent  word  that  the  crew  might  sail  when  they  wished,  but  were  not  to 
take  his  chronometer,  sextant,  and  epitome.  This  strange  statement 
fortified  a  suspicion  that  had  long  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  four 
men,  and  that  night  they  decided  to  abandon  Jorgensen,  Next  morning, 
however,  two  of  them  accompanied  him  to  Eastern  Island  to  search  for 
their  missing  shipmates.  Then  Jorgensen  at  last  divulged  that  Asberline 
had  killed  Brown,  and  that  Jorgensen  himself  had  been  remaining  with 
Asberline  to  prevent  him  committing  suicide.  Having  communicated  this 
interesting  information,  Jorgensen  busied  himself  with  something  of 
greater  consequence,  nothing  less  than  gathering  eggs  of  sea  birds ;  where- 
upon the  others  left  him  and  returned  to  Sand  Island.  They  did  not, 
however,  leave  him  in  such  desperate  straits  as  he  thought;  he  need 
not,  at  least,  have  perished  of  thirst,  for  the  water  of  Eastern  Island, 
although  unpleasant  to  both  sight  and  taste,  is  potable.  The  Wandering 
Minstrel's  crew,  indeed,  found  that  it  seemingly  possessed  antiscorbutic 
qualities,  which  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  island's  vegeta- 
tion. 
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But  Jorgensen,  as  the  reader  knows,  made  a  raft  and  escaped.  He 
gained  Sand  Island  unnoticed.  The  others  discovered  his  arrival  only 
when  they  went  to  the  beach  with  the  aim  of  disposing  of  the  Dunotter 
Castle's  boat.  At  that  time  they  found  Jorgensen's  makeshift  raft, 
but  the  Dane  himself  had  slipped  into  the  cottage  by  a  roundabout  way. 
The  four  intended,  said  Olsen,  to  leave  him  no  means  of  quitting 
Midway,  which  they  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  prison  until  a  vessel 
could  be  sent  to  take  him  off  and  return  him  to  civilization;  they  there- 
fore removed  the  oars  from  the  boat,  set  the  sail,  and  permitted  the 
craft  to  run  to  sea. 

While  this  was  being  done  Jorgensen  got  his  rifle  from  a  place 
where  he  had  concealed  it  the  night  before.  Seeing  the  Dane  thus  armed, 
two  men  and  the  German  boy  fled  to  the  sampan,  but  Olsen  stood  his 
ground  and  wrested  the  weapon  from  Jorgensen.  "Now,"  said  Jorgen- 
sen to  Olsen,  "you  can  shoot  me."  Olsen  pointed  the  rifle  outside  the 
cottage  and  pulled  the  trigger,  once,  twice,  before  the  cartridge  would 
explode.  Disarmed  and  in  the  power  of  the  four,  Jorgensen  began  to 
beg  for  mercy;  he  ofl"ered,  as  he  told  Cameron,  to  allow  them  to  tie  him 
if  only  they  would  not  desert  him;  they  would  not,  however,  listen  to 
his  entreaties.  He  would,  said  they,  be  better  off  on  Midway  than 
they  would  be  at  sea;  yet  they  left  him  whatever  they  could  spare, 
though  that  was  little  enough:  some  dried  flsh,  matches,  an  ax.  That 
evening  they  pulled  the  sampan  into  the  lagoon  and  spent  the  night 
aboard.  One  precaution  remained  to  be  taken,  however:  Jorgensen  must 
be  prevented  from  rowing  out  to  the  sampan  in  the  Seigel's  boat.  This, 
therefore,  the  four  sank,  just  as  Jorgensen  said.  In  the  morning,  before 
they  sailed,  they  could  see  him  running  up  and  down  the  beach,  evi- 
dently in  search  of  the  punt. 

Olsen  dismissed  their  voyage  to  the  Marshalls  in  a  few  words.  For 
two  or  three  days  they  headed  south,  thereafter  south  by  west.  Favored 
by  a  light  breeze  throughout,  they  made  the  Marshalls  in  twenty  days, 
having  sailed  on  June  28,  1887,  and  arriving  July  18.  Not  one  man 
could  navigate;  they  merely  steered  for  the  quarter  in  which  they  sup- 
posed the  center  of  the  Marshall  archipelago  to  lie.  For  food  they  had 
twenty  dried  mullet,  but  they  did  not  get  hungry;  they  chewed  a  little 
fish  with  water,  and  were  content.  The  more  I  consider  this  amazing 
voyage,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  age  of  miracles  has  not 
passed.  Yet  the  four  men  had  this  in  their  favor:  they  sailed  in  the 
summer,  when  the  northeast  trade  blows  steady  and  sweet;  and  they 
probably  did  no  more  than  run  before  it,  straight  as  an  arrow,  for  the 
tiny  Marshall  atolls. 

As  I  have  stated,  Olsen  and  the  German  lad  arrived  at  Honolulu  on 
December  6,  1887.  Since  the  W^ander/ng  Minstrel  did  not  sail  on  her 
ill-fated  voyage  until  December  10,  it  seems  that  her  company  must  have 
heard  of  the  Seigel  wreck  and  the  marooning  of  Jorgensen,  and  scarcely 
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could  have  forgotten  or  ignored  his  presence  on  Midway,  inasmuch  as 
they  themselves  were  bound  to  that  part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  Olsen 
said  that  Captain  Walker  had  offered  to  take  Jorgensen  off  and  return 
him  to  Honolulu;  but  apparently  no  arrangements  looking  toward  this 
were  made.  Captain  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  repeatedly 
that  he  had  not  known  of  the  Seigel  affair  until  he  landed  on  Midway; 
and  he  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to  remember  such  a  brisk  little 
series  of  events.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  he  was  having  with  the 
Minstrel's  crew  at  Honolulu,  it  is  possible  enough  that  he  did  not  hear 
of  Jorgensen.  The  point,  however,  impresses  me  as  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

The  reader  doubtless  has  remarked  a  close  parallel  between  certain 
phases  of  Jorgensen's  and  Olsen's  narratives.  In  some  minor  details 
each  corroborates  the  other,  with  here  and  there  discrepancies  that  one 
must  expect  in  even  the  most  unprejudiced  testimony.  This  agreement, 
let  me  say,  confirms  my  already  high  regard  for  Cameron  as  an  accurate 
reporter. 

In  their  accounts  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  deaths  of 
Asberline  and  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  Jorgensen  and  Olsen  naturally 
diverge  radically.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  here  Olsen's 
story  possesses  a  consistency  and  convincingness  that  Jorgensen's  lacks. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude?  Did  Jorgensen  kill  the  two  missing 
men?  On  the  evidence  before  us  (and  we  probably  shall  never  have  any 
more)  we  must,  I  believe,  hold  that  he  did.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
he  was  necessarily  a  murderer  in  the  legal  sense.  We  cannot  even  sur- 
mise what  occurred  between  him  and  Asberline  and  Brown  on  Eastern 
Island;  perhaps  Jorgensen,  at  the  worst,  committed  nothing  more  than 
manslaughter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  could  justly  have  been  found  guilty  of  that 
much.  That  he  was  insane  I  cannot  doubt.  It  does  seem,  however,  that 
his  madness  was  intermittent,  and  was  closely  connected,  whether  as 
cause  or  effect,  with  a  low  physical  condition.  In  succeeding  passages 
of  this  volume  Captain  Cameron  casts  some  illumination  on  the  Dane's 
mental  state.  "Was  Jorgensen  pupule?"  I  asked  Olsen.  ""Pupule"  is  a 
Hawaiian  word  meaning  insane.  "No,"  replied  Olsen,  "but  he  was 
lolo."  "Lolo"  signifies  "soft,"  silly,  imbecile.  It  denotes  weakness  of 
mind  rather  than  insanity;  it  connotes  the  primary  want  instead  of  the 
loss  of  mental  power.  To  illustrate,  Olsen  said  that  Jorgensen  rushed 
ashore  at  French  Frigate  Shoals  with  a  great  knife  at  his  belt  and  with 
a  gun  which  he  used  for  shooting  birds  that  he  could  have  knocked 
over  with  a  stick.  But  I  think  that  the  evidence  is  against  Olsen's  con- 
clusion that  Jorgensen  was  merely  feeble-minded;  Cameron's  later  testi- 
mony concerning  Jorgensen's  practical  ability  is  too  clear.  The  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  when  he  has  finished  what  Cameron  has  to  add. 
One  significant  bit  of  evidence  remains  to  be  adduced.    It  suggests  the 
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workings  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  I  cannot  place  my  hand  on  the 
original  authority;  nevertheless  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth: 
Jorgensen  was  accustomed  to  pace  the  beaches  of  Midway,  raving  wildly, 
when  the  moon  was  full.  Does  this  not  mark  him  as  a  lunatic,  moon- 
struck? 

Yet  even  a  madman  needs  some  motive  for  homicide,  some  cause, 
though  slight,  sufficient  to  actuate  his  unbalanced  mind.  Why  should  Jor- 
gensen have  killed  Asberline  and  Brown?  Seemingly  to  satisfy  a  trifling 
grudge.  Jorgensen  and  Asberline  had  quarreled  over  their  destination: 
the  former  insisted  on  making  for  Honolulu,  which  lay  somewhat  to 
windward,  while  Asberline  sensibly  held  out  for  the  leeward-lying  Mar- 
shalls.  Olsen,  in  fact,  believes  that  Jorgensen  intended  to  make  away 
with  all  his  shipmates.  In  a  memorandum  book  of  the  Dane's  Olsen 
found  this  singular  entry:  "Six  men  sailed  for  the  Marshall  Islands," 
with  a  date.  Was  this  a  manufacturing  of  evidence  to  account  for  the 
whole  company?  If  it  was,  Jorgensen's  insane  cunning  overreached 
itself;  he  should  have  waited  until  all  were  disposed  of  before  he  com- 
mitted himself  in  writing. 

28.  Apparently  Jorgensen  went  ashore  with  Walker  in  the  first  boat. 

29.  In  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot"  Frank  T.  Bullen  describes  a 
Maori  method  of  smoking  mutton  birds  and  packing  them  in  their 
abundant  melted  fat. 

30.  What  Captain  Cameron  says  of  the  cries  of  sea  birds  is  quite 
subdued  in  comparison  with  a  description  by  the  late  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 
of  Honolulu,  who  was  a  member  of  a  party  that  went  to  the  Northwestern 
islands  of  Hawaii  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Tanager  in  June,  1923.  Here  are 
extracts  from  a  diary  he  kept  on  Neckar  Island: 

"Have  I  said  anything  about  the  noises  made  by  the  birds?  From 
each  of  these  flying  birds  which,  as  I  said,  freckle  the  firmament,  comes 
its  different  cry — noise  of  every  kind — and  continuous, — the  noise  never 
ceases.  The  damnedest  din  (that's  the  expression)  one  ever  delighted 
in,  and  continuous, — day  and  night, — a  boiler-plate  factory  would  sound 
like  an  organ  recital  in  this  damnedest  din.  But  at  nighttime  the  din 
was  doubled.  At  dusk,  after  supper,  I  turned  in  my  cot,  perched  on 
the  rocks,  and  lay  there  listening  to  all  the  weird  noises  ever  concocted. 
This  eternal  din  doubled  as  the  day  darkened  and  with  the  darkness 
the  noises  became  weird,  mysterious,  spooky  like  cries  of  pain  in 
spiritland, — and  continuous. 

"If  human  spirits  are  transformed  and  take  the  form  of  birds,  I 
heard  that  first  night  .  .  .  the  cries  of  every  unhappy  soul  that  ever 
lived  in  this  mysterious  island, — and  they  were  continuous,  but  louder, — 
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the  cries  seemed  more  distinct  at  nighttime.  I  He  here,  sleep  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  Hstening  to  all  the  unhappy  souls  in  their  chorus 
of  lament.  How  a  superstitious  inhabitant  could  have  stood  it,  I  don't 
know.  Perhaps  the  birds  drove  them  away.  I  dozed  off  on  two  occa- 
sions for  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  noise  then  drove  away  sleep,  and  in 
the  morning  I  knew  that  the  damnedest  din  had  been  continuous.  .  .  . 

"Somehow  these  birds'  sounds  hold  me  enthralled.  There's  a  strange- 
ness in  them,  seems  to  speak  of  a  different  world  and  things  unknown 
to  man,  and  as  I  lie  here  and  listen  I  strain  to  find  their  relation  to  the 
Master  Mind.  Away  out  there,  isolated  from  all  mankind,  I  wondered 
whether  they  knew  of  eternity.  The  air  is  continually  full  of  the 
cacophonous  cries  of  myriads  of  sea  birds.  Not  alone  during  the  day, 
but  all  through  the  night,  these  weird  sounds  fill  the  air.  In  the  dis- 
sonance of  this  clamor  one  seems  to  hear  the  wail  of  damned  souls  cry- 
ing their  yearning  to  be  liberated  from  the  freest  of  all  things  that  fly 
— sea  birds." 

31.  This  is  Captain  Cameron's  last  mention  of  Hanker.  In  view  of 
the  precarious  health  of  the  second  mate,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Honolulu  newspapers  said  nothing  of  him  in  their  accounts  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Minstrel's  company,  I  conjectured  that  he  had  died  on 
Midway.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however:  he  returned  to  Honolulu 
with  the  "Walkers  and  apparently  made  a  good  recovery  of  his  mental 
stability,  for  in  June,  1889,  he  gave  to  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  a  lucid 
account  of  the  wreck,  which  I  shall  discuss  more  at  length  in  another 
note. 

32.  Captain  Cameron  is  in  error:  although  he  unquestionably  sailed 
on  October  13,  1888,  that  day  fell  on  Saturday.  It  is  impossible 
to  correct  the  chronology  of  the  voyage  now,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  merely  add  to  the  existing  confusion.  Probably  the  mistake  arose 
partly  from  the  fact  that  Cameron  crossed  the  international  date  line  at 
180  degrees  on  his  trip,  and  so  may  have  dropped  a  day  from  the 
calendar.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  in  his  letters  that  he 
was  doing  some  unconscious  wrestling  with  the  date.  In  any  case  the 
juxtaposition  of  Friday,  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  the  start  of  an 
unprosperous  voyage  has  an  unholy  attraction  for  a  seaman.  He  would, 
if  he  could,  make  every  Friday  fall  on  the  13th.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Captain  "Walker  said  the  Wandering  Minstrel  sailed  from 
Hongkong  on  Friday,  October  13,  1887,  whereas  that  day  of  the  month 
fell  on  Thursday. 

33.  A  copy  of  Cameron's  chart,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  the  original, 
shows  that  the  boat  was  in  approximately  17  degrees  and  30  minutes 
north,  instead  of  16  north,  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
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34.  At  first  glance  I  thought  that  Captain  Cameron  had  mistakenly 
written  "left"  shoulder  for  "right,"  inasmuch  as  he  was  facing  the  bow 
of  a  boat  that  was  presumably  running  south  and  west.  But  I  now 
see  that  by  keeping  Polaris  over  his  left  shoulder  he  was  standing  well 
to  the  east  until  he  fetched  the  latitude  of  Mille  and  so  was  ready  to 
steer  directly  for  that  island. 

35.  This  is  difficult  to  understand.  Cameron's  chart  shows  that  he 
was  only  ten  days  on  the  parallel  of  Mille  after  he  turned  westward, 
or  six  days  less  than  the  time  he  had  expected  that  leg  of  the  voyage 
to  require.  I  surmise  that  he  intended  here  to  write  "six"  instead  of 
"sixteen." 

36.  A  turtle's  belly  plate,  if  properly  boiled,  furnishes  a  tender  and 
delicious  meat,  with  little  inedible  residue,  and  the  younger  the  reptile 
the  less  that  little  is.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  this  meat  is  what 
Captain  Cameron  means  by  "jelly,"  or  whether  by  overboiling  the  plate 
he  obtained  a  gelatine.  As  he  says,  most  of  a  turtle  can  be  eaten. 
Natives  of  the  South  Seas  make  it  yield  even  ^ripe. 

37.  The  error  in  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  is  carried 
over  to  its  end.  The  reader  will  observe  in  the  body  of  the  narrative 
that  the  day  after  the  boat  arrived  at  Mille  was  Sunday.  But  November 
25,  1888,  the  day  of  arrival  given  by  Cameron,  was  Sunday,  and  not, 
as  he  indicates,  Saturday. 

38.  Persons  who  live  softly  ashore  may  smile  at  this  matter-of-faa 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  cannibalism  at  sea.  But  will  would-be 
scoffers  permit  me  to  tell  a  little  story?  Not  so  many  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  ship's  officer  whom  I  shall  call  Cullen,  met  an  old  shipmate 
in  quite  unusual  circumstances.  This  man,  whom  I  shall  call  Sturgis, 
had  a  story  to  tell,  and  tell  it  he  did.  A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  encoun- 
ter with  Cullen,  Sturgis'  vessel  had  been  overwhelmed  at  sea  in  one 
of  the  most  sudden  catastrophes  imaginable.  Yielding  to  necessity  and 
clearly  to  a  great  deal  of  panic  as  well,  Sturgis  and  a  few  other  men 
did  not  take  time  to  launch  a  boat,  but  instead  threw  a  life  raft  over- 
board and  leapt  into  the  sea.  Then  began  a  singular  voyage  of  several 
hundred  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  men  on  the  raft 
died.  That  much  had  already  been  published  in  the  newspapers  before 
Cullen  spun  the  yarn  to  me.  He  had  not,  however,  finished.  "Sturgis 
admitted  that  he  and  the  others  ate  the  corpses,"  Cullen  continued. 
Then  a  far-away  look  crept  into  his  eyes,  and  his  bronzed  face  twisted 
in  a  wry  smile.  "But  between  the  lines,"  he  concluded,  "between  the 
lines,  as  plain  as  day,  I  could  read  what  had  happened.    Those  men  who 
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died  were  killed  for  food."  Yes,  murder  and  cannibalism  for  self- 
preservation.    Does  the  reader  still  smile? 

39.  How  Captain  Cameron  arrived  at  this  figure  of  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred miles  I  have  no  idea.  His  chart  does  not  show  such  a  distance 
run;  neither  does  it  indicate  that  the  boat's  course  was  kept  well  east- 
ward in  sailing  down  to  the  latitude  of  Mille.  I  should  say  that  a  lib- 
eral estimate  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  as  set  down  on  the  chart 
would  be  between  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  hundred  miles.  But 
that  would  mean  that  the  boat  had  averaged  no  more  than  forty  miles  a 
day,  and  this  seems  entirely  too  small,  despite  calms,  head  winds,  and 
storms.  By  and  large  the  chart  probably  does  not  show  each  day's  longi- 
tude with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy.  The  last  or  westerly  leg  of 
the  voyage,  indeed,  discloses  a  run  of  only  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
or  so  in  ten  days,  although  by  that  time  the  voyagers  probably  had  an 
easterly  trade  wind,  even  if  currents  were  against  them.  Still,  Cameron 
had  no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  longitude,  inasmuch  as  he  lacked 
both  a  chronometer  and  nautical  tables,  and  his  facilities  for  computing 
dead  reckoning  were  scanty  indeed.  About  all  he  could  do  from  day 
to  day  was  to  prick  off  his  latitude  on  the  chart  and  stab  blindly  at 
his  longitude.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  chart  presents 
a  fairly  direct  voyage  from  Midway  to  the  Marshalls,  while  we  know 
that  is  far  from  the  fact. 

40.  Captain  Cameron  emphasizes  these  reports  to  Morgan  and  Son- 
nenschein  at  such  length  because  the  "Walkers  accused  him  of  having 
stated  on  reaching  the  Marshalls  that  he,  Jorgensen,  and  Moses  were  the 
only  survivors  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
exile  of  the  castaways  was  greatly  prolonged,  their  sufferings  were 
increased,  and  some  died  needlessly.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  almost 
four  months  did  elapse  between  Cameron's  arrival  in  the  Marshalls  and 
the  rescue  of  the  Minstrel's  company.  This  would  appear  to  have  been 
adequate  for  the  dispatch  of  a  vessel  to  Midway,  but  two  additional  facts 
remain  to  be  weighed:  Cameron  stayed  for  some  days  or  weeks  on  Ivfille 
(how  long  I  do  not  know)  before  he  went  to  Jaluit,  so  that  perhaps  the 
Walkers  and  crew  of  the  Minstrel  were  picked  up  within  three  months 
or  thereabout  after  Cameron  met  the  American  consular  agent  and  the 
German  commissioner;  and  furthermore,  and  of  greater  importance,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  vessels  would  be  available  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Walkers  and  that  these  were  largely  or  wholly  mer- 
chant craft,  the  masters  and  agents  of  which  would  naturally  dislike  to 
employ  them  for  anything  except  trade. 

This  charge  of  the  Walkers  has  been  reiterated  so  frequently  that 
it  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  W^andering  Minstrel  story  and  is 
widely  credited.    At  what  date  the  Walkers  first  circulated  the  tale  I 
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cannot  learn;  the  earliest  trace  I  have  found  of  it  is  in  the  Honolulu 
Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  of  December  4,  1896;  but  I  have  detected 
a  possible  origin,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter.  No  authority  was  given 
by  the  Advertiser  for  its  statement,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Walkers 
themselves  publicly  assumed  responsibility  for  the  accusation  until  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  when  the  captain's  sons  did  come  into  the  open.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  question  that  the  charge  was  spread  by  the  Walkers. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  sought  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
accusation.  An  obvious  avenue  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  archives 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  and  the  German  Foreign  Office 
contained  reports  from  Morgan,  American  consular  agent,  and  Son- 
nenschein,  German  commissioner,  on  the  wreck  of  the  W^andering  Min- 
strel. If  such  documents  could  be  found,  they  would  be  conclusive.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  a  search  of  the  records  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  German  departments,  made  at  my  request,  disclosed  nothing 
germane.  Yet  the  significance  of  this  fact  is,  to  my  mind,  not  great. 
As  an  official  of  the  American  State  Department  said  in  a  letter  to  me: 
"Morgan  was  the  Consular  Agent  in  the  Island  of  Jaluit  under  the 
Consul-General  at  Apia  [Samoa] .  The  records  contain  a  few  communi- 
cations from  Morgan  transmitted  by  the  Consul  at  Apia,  but  in  none  of 
them  is  any  mention  made  of  the  wreck  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  British  barque  and, 
therefore,  American  agents  would  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  report. 
Furthermore  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of  these  despatches  of  Cam- 
eron." Sonnenschein  would  have  had  still  less  occasion  to  acquaint  his 
home  government  with  the  loss  of  a  British  vessel  on  an  American 
island  half  a  world  away.  It  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  that 
the  lack  of  official  communications  proves  that  neither  Morgan  nor 
Sonnenschein  acted  in  some  informal  manner  for  the  relief  of  the 
castaways. 

But  why,  some  one  may  ask,  do  I  not  inquire  of  Morgan  and  Son- 
nenschein? I  have  sought  to  do  so,  and  have  failed:  Sonnenschein  has 
been  dead  for  many  years,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  trace  of 
Morgan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  also  is  dead.  In  any  event  an  elderly 
man  in  San  Francisco  believes  that  he  is  the  only  person  now  living 
who  was  connected  with  the  Crawford  firm.  Captain  Owen  Thomas, 
master  of  the  Ehukai,  who  almost  certainly  would  have  been  able  to 
give  conclusive  testimony,  died  in  Manila  in  September,  1924.  Another 
promising  way  led  nowhere.  On  June  13,  1889,  the  HonoluFu  Adver- 
tiser said  that  Cameron  "refused  a  passage  offered  him  by  the  Captain 
of  the  schooner  Orient,  which  touched  at  the  Marshalls,  bound  to  San 
Francisco."  Inasmuch  as  this  statement  probably  was  based  on  an  item 
published  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  on  the  arrival  of  the  Orient  at 
that  port,  a  search  of  the  San  Francisco  newspaper  files  well  might  dis 
close  the  very  proof  I  am  seeking.    But  the  records  of  the  San  Francisco 
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customhouse  do  not  show  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  named  Orient  between 
November  25,  1888,  the  day  Cameron  fetched  the  Marshalls,  and  June 
13,  1889,  the  day  the  Advertiser s  article  was  published.  That  news- 
paper must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  vessel  or  the  port 
to  which  she  was  bound.  I  must  confess  failure  in  my  effort;  the  ques- 
tion remains  open,  and  the  reader  doubtless  will  form  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

At  this  point  I  do  ask  leave  to  act  as  an  advocate.  There  are 
reasons  which,  to  me,  force  the  "Walkers'  accusations  beyond  the  limits 
of  likelihood. 

First:  It  appears  that  a  man  in  his  senses  would  not  have  uttered 
such  a  lie  as  that  with  which  Cameron  is  charged.  Let  the  reader  bear 
in  mind  that  Frank  Lord  and  his  crew  quitted  Midway  a  short  time 
before  Cameron.  Improbable  though  it  was  that  their  voyage  should 
have  a  happy  termination,  it  was  not  impossible.  If  they  had  gained  an 
inhabited  land,  would  they  not  have  reported  the  Walkers'  straits?  How 
was  Cameron  to  know  that  Lord  was  not  already  in  Honolulu,  there  to 
damn  any  lie  Cameron  might  have  told  in  the  Marshalls?  Let  the  reader 
also  remember  that  three  boats  were  landed  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Minstrel.  Two  had  gone  to  sea,  but  one  was  left  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  else  who  would  brave  a  voyage.  This  certainly  would  have 
occurred  to  Cameron  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  conceal  the  truth.  Of 
most  weight,  some  fishing  vessel  or  man-of-war  was  well-nigh  sure  to 
find  the  colony  on  Midway  sooner  or  later.  Even  if  all  died,  which  was 
quite  unlikely,  Captain  Walker's  records  would  have  remained  to  convict 
Cameron  of  little  less  than  murder.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  lied,  as  the  Walkers  say  he  did,  with  all  this  evidence  behind  him? 
Besides,  I  wish  to  stress  that  if  Cameron  and  Jorgensen  had  agreed  to 
say  that  they  and  Moses  were  the  only  survivors,  and  if  they  had  con- 
cocted a  plausible  story  to  account  for  the  others,  a  story  so  carefully 
planned  in  all  details  that  they  would  not  trip  themselves,  they  still 
could  not  have  relied  on  the  discretion  or  silence  of  a  Chinese  boy.  The 
Walkers  should  explain  how  the  two  white  men  sealed  the  Oriental's 
lips  after  he  was  safe  ashore  in  the  Marshalls. 

Second:  What  motive  had  Cameron  for  such  a  deed?  I  grant  that 
he  had  no  love  for  Walker,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  sought 
Walker's  life,  and  had  he  done  so,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have 
killed  the  skipper  man  fashion,  for  that  would  have  been  Cameron's 
way.  Furthermore,  even  if  Cameron  had  been  willing  to  have  Walker 
remain  on  Midway  indefinitely,  perhaps  there  to  die,  Cameron  was  not 
the  man  to  condemn  the  whole  company  to  a  like  fate.  If  we  credit 
the  Walkers'  assertions,  we  must  look  on  Cameron  as  an  inhuman 
monster.  He  was  not  that,  as  any  fair-minded  acquaintance  of  his  knows 
full  well.  Many  a  gra5^beard  in  Honolulu  still  shakes  wrathfully  when 
the  Walkers'  accusations  against  Cameron  are  being  discussed.  "Jack 
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Cameron  never  did  anything  of  the  damned  sort,"  the  ancient  fellows 
roar.    I  adopt  their  verdict  without  reservation. 

After  a  stay  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  months  on  Midway, 
Walker  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  arrived  at 
Honolulu  aboard  the  schooner  Norma  on  April  6,  1889.  Seemingly  they 
had  been  found  by  chance.  On  "March  17,  1889,"  said  a  written 
statement  furnished  by  Walker  to  the  Honolulu  newspapers,  "the  schooner 
Norma  arrived  at  Midway  Island  shark-fishing,  and  under  agreement 
conveyed  the  balance  of  the  crew,  self  and  family  to  this  port."  The 
words  "under  agreement"  indicate  that  even  in  rescue  the  lot  of  the 
castaways  was  not  happy:  they  were  compelled,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay 
for  transportation  to  Honolulu.  This  is  evidenced  by  a  report  given  to 
the  newspapers  by  Captain  C.  Johnson,  master  of  the  Norma:  "On  the 
26th  [of  March]  sailed  for  Honolulu,  being  chartered  by  Capt.  F.  D. 
Walker  to  bring  the  wrecked  people  to  the  port  of  Honolulu."  In 
another  note  I  shall  have  considerably  more  to  say  of  this  "charter,"  at 
which,  I  feel  sure,  the  reader  will  open  his  eyes.  Although  the  Norma 
arrived  at  Midway  on  March  17,  she  remained  nine  days  to  get  food  and 
water  and  also  to  give  the  sick  members  of  the  Minstrel's  crew  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recuperate  before  beginning  their  voyage. 

It  was  on  December  10,  1887,  said  Walker's  statement,  that  the 
Wandering  Minstrel  sailed  from  Honolulu;  she  fetched  French  Frigate 
Shoals  on  December  18,  departed  on  December  27,  and  made  Midway 
and  anchored  in  Welles  Harbor  on  January  9,  1888.  February  was 
ushered  in  by  heavy  weather;  on  the  3d  a  furious  storm  arose,  in  which 
the  vessel  parted  "both  chains"  and  dragged  a  third  anchor,  and  was 
wrecked.  At  one-thirty  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  was  abandoned.  On 
October  13  Cameron,  Jorgensen,  and  a  Chinese  boy  "left  for  Honolulu  in 
a  boat  well  fitted  with  sails,  water  and  provisions."  Since  Midway 
afforded  so  little  in  the  way  of  food,  and  since  Walker  stated  that  the 
only  provisions  saved  from  the  wreck  were  a  few  tins  of  meats,  fruits, 
and  so  on,  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  store. 
But  his  narrative  on  the  whole  was  brief  and  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 

In  no  respect  was  his  story  more  at  fault  than  in  the  accounting  for 
several  missing  persons  of  his  company.  "Two  seamen  died  of  some 
obscure  disease,"  he  said,  "and  one  was  drowned  while  fishing.  During 
the  passage  to  this  port  one  more  died  of  scurvy.  My  family  suflfers, 
one  severely,  from  the  same  malady."  No  mention  was  made  at  this 
time  of  Frank  Lord  and  his  four  "fellow  imbeciles."  Yet  the  Honolulu 
newspapers  evidently  accepted  the  report  blindly  and  made  no  further 
inquiry.  In  1900,  however,  an  article  in  the  Advertiser,  presumably 
based  on  information  obtained  from  Walker,  gave  the  following  enumera- 
tion of  the  twenty-nine  persons  said  to  have  been  aboard  the  Minstrel 
when  she  sailed  from  Honolulu:  sixteen  returned;  six  were  drowned  in 
the  capsizing  of  a  boat;  one  was  murdered;  three  died  of  beriberi,  two 
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of  starvation,  one  of  scurvy  aboard  the  Nor??ia.  What  man  was  mur- 
dered? Why  did  Captain  Walker  say  nothing  of  such  a  crime  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  to  Honolulu?  I  wish  I  knew.  As  for  the  others:  I 
fancy  that  beriberi,  starvation,  and  scurvy  as  used  here  are  praaically 
synonymous.  The  six  drowned,  I  take  it,  were  Lord  and  his  companions, 
although  Cameron  says  they  numbered  five.  Seemingly  this  particular 
newspaper  article  ignored  Cameron  and  Moses.  At  this  point  it  would 
be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Cameron  gave  the  total  of  the  Min- 
strel's company  as  no  less  than  forty-one:  thirty-two  members  of  the 
crew,  less  two  negroes  handed  over  to  the  Honolulu  police ;  three  Chinese 
stewards;  eight  whites.  This  number,  let  me  say,  appears  entirely  too 
large;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  everything  connected  with  the 
Minstrel  seems  to  have  been  done  on  a  lavish  scale. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  charge  Captain 
Walker  with  any  misdeed  in  connection  with  these  deaths.  His  report 
was  inexplicably  scanty,  but  perhaps  he  was  guilty  of  no  more  than 
extraordinary  carelessness  or  a  lack  of  frankness.  And  he  was  cleared  of 
any  neglect  of  duty  at  the  time  of  the  wreck.  A  British  naval  or 
consular  court  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Minstrel  was  held  in  Hono- 
lulu on  April  10  and  11,  1889;  it  justified  Captain  Walker's  "position 
in  relation  to  the  loss  of  the  vessel,"  said  a  newspaper  article.  "Every- 
thing possible,  it  was  found,  had  been  done  to  save  the  ship." 

Little  by  little  details  were  added  to  the  W\alker  version,  until  by 
1896,  as  I  said,  Cameron  and  Jorgensen  were  charged  with  having 
represented  themselves  and  IMoses  as  the  only  survivors;  Walker  now 
asserted  that  Cameron  stole  all  the  tools  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck;  and  Walker  recalled  that  on  hearing  of  the  General  Seigel  dis- 
aster he  had  decided  to  go  to  Midway  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  for  Great  Britain,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
considered  American  territory  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  To  put  it 
mildly,  time  freshened  his  memory  very  much.  He  can  supply  no  more 
information  now,  for  he  died  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1916,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on 
December  3,  1838. 

In  my  discussion  of  newspaper  articles  published  after  the  Norma's 
arrival  at  Honolulu  I  omitted  what  to  me  is  the  most  extraordinary  part. 
This  was  contributed  by  a  reporter.  He  informed  Captain  Walker  that 
Cameron  was  said  to  be  keeping  a  saloon  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
whereto  Walker  made  reply  that  he  "well  believed  it."  How  could 
such  a  rumor  have  originated?  Honolulu  had  not  heard  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Minstrel  prior  to  the  Norma's  arrival.  Fears  had  been  felt  for  her 
safety,  but  nothing  definite  had  been  known.  In  what  manner,  then, 
could  this  story  have  got  abroad?  Before  attempting  to  answer  such 
questions,  however,  let  us  consider  something  still  more  astonishing. 
On  May  30,  1889,  the  San  Francisco  Call  published  an  article  on  the 
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Wandering  Minstrel  affair,  which  was  republished  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  June  12.  After  asserting  that  the  fate  of  the  Wandering 
Minstrel  was  "still  in  doubt,"  despite  Walker's  report  and  the  British 
court  of  inquiry,  the  Call  said  that  Walker's  "story,  however,  does  not 
by  any  means  tally  with  the  statement  made  by  the  first  mate.  Captain 
Cameron,  who  shipped  on  the  Minstrel  at  Honolulu  and  left  with  her 
for  the  French  Frigate.  He  was  next  heard  of  in  Tacoma,  from  where 
he  answered  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  papers  by  General  Manager 
Murray  of  the  South  British  Insurance  Company,  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  this  vessel,  but  did  not  afford  much 
satisfaction,  confining  himself  to  stating  that  the  vessel  had  been  lost 
down  South  America  way.  Something  more  substantial  was  obtained 
by  two  citizens  in  Honolulu,  friends  of  Cameron.  They  received  letters, 
stating  that  he  had  set  up  a  hotel  at  Port  Townsend  on  a  bonus  of 
one  thousand  dollars  he  had  received  from  Captain  Walker.  A  most 
determined  efliort  has  been  made  to  find  this  man  but  he  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  way. 

"The  insurance  company  employed  detectives  to  hunt  him  up,  but 
they  obtained  no  trace  of  any  such  individual.  Secretary  C.  P.  Stringer 
was  in  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia  recently  and  he  made 
a  most  careful  search  for  Cameron,  and  though  he  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  police  officials,  he  could  not  find  anything.  It  was 
suspected  that  Cameron  was  engaged  in  the  opium  smuggling  business, 
but  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  dope  handlers  he  was  not  to  be  located. 
It  is  thought  that  he  must  have  obtained  news  of  the  search  and  kept 
out  of  the  way. 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the  whole  affair  is  the  presence 
of  the  mate  in  Washington  Territory.  How  could  he  get  away  from 
the  island  when  all  the  rest  were  imprisoned  there?  Why  did  he  not 
inform  the  authorities  of  the  destitute  condition  and  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  his  friends?  Why  did  he  not  write  to  say  that  he  had  been 
paid  a  bonus  by  Captain  Walker? 

"Neither  Manager  Murray  nor  Secretary  Stringer  believed  the  Wander- 
ing Minstrel  was  wrecked.  .  .  .  The  explanation  now  offered  by  some  of 
those  interested  in  the  vessel  is  that  on  arrival  at  destination,  the  captain, 
his  family  and  crew  disembarked  with  provisions,  supplies,  etc.,  while 
Captain  Cameron,  as  per  agreement,  navigated  the  Wandering  Minstrel 
to  some  South  American  port.  There  he  sold  her,  and,  putting  the 
proceeds  in  his  pocket,  he  sailed  for  Portland  and  Washington.  Evi- 
dently he  had  no  intention  of  dividing  with  Captain  Walker,  who  it  is 
understood  characterized  him  in  Honolulu  as  a  villain  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Cameron  is  probably  the  only  man  who  can  throw  light  on  the 
affair,  but  he  is  keeping  out  of  the  way." 

Then  the  Call  described  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  pre- 
vailed aboard  the  Minstrel  at  Honolulu.    In  this  respect  the  newspaper 
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generally  confirms  what  Cameron  has  said.  Following  the  Minstrel's 
departure  for  French  Frigate  Shoals  and  Midway,  the  newspaper  con- 
tinued, "no  more  was  heard  of  the  vessel  until  autumn  [of  1888],  when 
news  reached  Honolulu,  and  was  published  in  the  papers  there,  that  she 
had  been  sold  in  South  America.  Altogether  the  whole  affair  is  a 
mystery,  and  taking  this  view  of  it  no  insurance  money  has  yet  been 
turned  over  to  the  owners," 

Now  again:  How  did  these  reports  of  Cameron  being  in  Tacoma 
get  abroad?  It  would  be  absurd  to  spin  a  toilsome  and  ingenious 
hypothesis;  but  a  suggestion  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  order.  Some 
vague  and  warped  account  of  Cameron  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Marshalls  to  San  Francisco  by  a  trading  vessel,  and  by  a  confusion  of 
names,  perhaps  of  Tacoma  with  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands,  he  was  repre- 
sented as  being  in  Washington.  If  we  adopt  this  explanation,  however, 
we  must  assume  that  the  tale  was  so  incomplete  as  to  omit  news  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Wandering  Minsfrel  as  well  as  the  precarious  situation  of 
the  marooned  crew.  Or  an  impostor  named  Cameron  may  have  been 
in  Tacoma.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  asked  by  the 
Call,  "Why  did  Cameron  not  inform  the  authorities  of  the  destitute 
condition  and  unfortunate  position  of  his  friends?"  well  might  have 
become,  in  the  course  of  years,  perverted  into  a  statement  of  fact. 

This  article  of  the  Call's,  republished  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
of  June  12,  1889,  brought  an  immediate  reply  from  Hanker.  He  called 
at  the  Advertiser  office  and  made  a  statement  substantially  the  same  as 
his  sworn  testimony  at  the  official  British  inquiry.  After  recounting 
the  story  of  the  voyage  to  Midway  and  the  wreck,  Hanker's  narrative, 
with  editorial  comment  by  the  Advertiser,  continued  in  this  wise:  "The 
chief  mate,  Cameron,  who  is  well  spoken  of,  remained  with  the  others 
on  the  island  for  about  eight  months,  and  finally  left  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1888,  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  with  the  full  permission  of  the 
Captain.  .  .  .  Cameron,  it  is  now  known,  arrived  at  the  Marshall  islands 
safely,  after  being  42  days  at  sea.  .  .  .  He  refused  a  passage  offered  him 
by  the  Captain  of  the  schooner  Orient  which  touched  at  the  Marshalls, 
bound  to  San  Francisco.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  Cameron, 
since  the  time  of  the  incident  here  related;  but  as  that  event  happened 
only  a  very  few  months  ago,  the  story  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  has  no 
foundation,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Advertiser  gave  the  yarn 
additional  publicity.  This  was  done,  however,  before  the  present 
version  of  the  details  came  to  our  knowledge.  There  was  no  money 
among  the  castaways,  and  the  thousand  dollar  Cameron  of  Port  Townsend 
must  be  some  other  Cameron  or  a  myth.  Jack  Cameron,  late  chief  mate 
of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  was  well  known  in  Honolulu  and  highly 
respected  among  his  acquaintances.  There  was  nothing  mean  or  dis- 
honest about  Jack,  and  the  yarn  about  him  skulking  out  of  the  way 
of  policemen  does  not  fit  his  character  in  any  respect." 
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I  took  Captain  Walker  to  task  for  telling  too  scanty  a  tale;  now 
I  must  reproach  Cameron  for  a  similar  shortcoming.  His  narrative  is 
immensely  the  fuller,  more  self-consistent,  and  convincing;  it  does,  how- 
ever, display  some  regrettable  omissions.  The  most  conspicuous  is  his 
failure  to  advance  explicit  reasons  for  refusing  to  sail  with  Walker  in 
the  schooner  built  on  Midway.  He  had,  I  take  it,  no  confidence  in 
Walker;  but  he  should  have  made  himself  clear.  Nor  does  he  establish 
the  charge  that  Walker  coldly  planned  to  wreck  the  vessel  that  bore 
his  wife  and  children.  Until  excellent  proof  is  adduced,  that  must  be 
dismissed  as  incredible,  just  as  Walker's  accusations  against  Cameron 
are  beyond  credence.  We  can,  I  believe,  see  our  way  through  some 
portion  of  this  labyrinth — though  not  through  all,  not  through  all — if 
we  adopt  this  explanation:  the  two  men  hated  each  other  with  an 
intensity  that  made  it  impossible  for  either  to  be  just.  If  there  is  a 
Fiddler's  Green,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  two  master  mariners  being 
there  together.  Love  does  not  seem  to  be  immortal;  but  some  hatreds 
are.   


Postscript  to  Note  40.  I  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  here  making 
a  belated  addition  to  the  preceding  note.  The  typographical  work  of  this 
book  has  attained  such  a  stage  that  important  new  evidence  I  have  received 
must  be  presented  here,  if  at  all. 

A  well-known  South  Sea  trading  firm  has  obtained  for  me  a  state- 
ment from  one  of  its  employees,  an  elderly  white  man  now  stationed  in 
the  Line  islands,  who  was  acquainted  with  Cameron.  This  man  writes 
in  part:  "When  the  boat  containing  Cameron,  Jorgensen,  and  Moses 
arrived  in  Mille  I  was  trading  on  Mejit  Island  (Marshalls)  and  therefore 
only  heard  from  visiting  schooners  about  the  affair.  The  story  was  then 
that  when  Cameron  was  leaving  Midway  Island  there  was  some  shooting 
done,  probably  by  Captain  Walker  to  prevent  Cameron  from  leaving; 
but  some  said  that  the  shooting  was  done  by  Jorgensen  to  prevent  Walker 
and  the  others  from  joining  Cameron  and  party  in  the  boat,  water  and 
provisions  (dried  birds'  flesh)  being  scarce." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  evidence  of  great  value;  it  might,  indeed,  be 
described  as  conclusive.  Since  such  a  report  was  current  in  the  Marshalls 
immediately  after  Cameron's  arrival,  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  the 
Walkers  on  Midway  was  known  and  that  the  only  persons  who  could 
have  published  that  information  in  the  Marshalls  were  Cameron,  Jorgen- 
sen, and  Moses.  I  submit  that  the  Walkers  owe  Cameron's  memory  an 
unequivocal  retraction. 

This  is  the  first  suggestion  I  have  heard  that  there  was  any  shooting 
when  Cameron  sailed  from  Midway.  If  something  of  the  sort  did  occur,  it 
is  quite  improbable  that  either  Cameron  or  Jorgensen  was  responsible, 
inasmuch  as  neither  possessed  firearms:  Jorgensen's  rifle  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  Olsen ;  Cameron  had  vainly  asked  Walker  for  a 
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revolver  with  which  to  wing  one  of  the  insubordinate  crew.  Nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  likely  that  Walker  tried  to  prevent  Cameron's  departure; 
we  have  Hanker's  testimony  that  the  boat  sailed  "with  the  full  permission 
of  the  captain."  Perhaps  Walker  had  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  Oriental 
sailors  from  piling  into  the  boat;  if  so,  it  is  singular  that  Cameron  does 
not  mention  such  an  incident. 

41,  In  1852,  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  conversion  of  Hawaii 
to  Christianity  began,  Caucasian  and  Hawaiian  missionaries  were  sent 
to  the  Carolines,  and  the  work  was  gradually  extended  to  the  Gilberts, 
Marshalls,  and  Marquesas,  first  by  the  American  Board  and  its  Hawaiian 
auxiliary  and  afterward  by  the  Hawaiian  Board,  successor  to  the  American 
Board  in  Hawaii.  The  stations  were  served  by  the  brig  Morning  Star, 
which  made  her  first  voyage  in  1857.  Most  of  the  missionaries  were 
Hawaiians. 

Due  to  changes  in  the  political  status  of  the  Micronesian  archi- 
pelagoes, the  missionaries  of  the  American  and  Hawaiian  boards  slowly 
withdrew.  The  last  minister  on  duty  in  the  Gilberts,  a  Hawaiian, 
returned  to  his  home  islands  in  1904;  and  at  the  present  time,  I  am 
informed,  the  American  Board  has  only  one  worker  in  Micronesia.  But 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  under  agreement  with  the  American 
Board,  assumed  evangelical  direction  in  the  Gilberts  and  most  of  the 
remainder  of  Micronesia,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  general  the  relations 
of  British  and  American  missionaries  of  Protestant  churches  in  the 
Pacific  have  been  close  and  cordial. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  white  missionaries  to  Micronesia  did  pass 
by  the  atolls  for  the  high  islands.  One  conspicuously  did  not.  He  was 
the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  who  went  to  the  Gilberts  with  his  wife  in 
1858.  He  accomplished  the  notable  work  of  reducing  the  Gilbertese 
language  to  writing,  compiling  a  dictionary,  preparing  schoolbooks, 
and  translating  the  Bible  into  Gilbertese.  Even  a  trader  should  pay 
tribute  to  such  a  man.  But  if  all  white  missionaries  had  shunned  the 
atolls,  I  myself  could  not  join  in  Captain  Cameron's  censure.  Doing 
the  Lord's  work,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  necessarily  entail  toiling  in 
an  earthly  hell,  and  an  equatorial  atoll  is  hardly  anything  else  to  a 
Northerner:  it  is  cramped,  heat-smitten,  light-blasted;  it  offers  little 
fresh  food,  and  that  little  is  not  of  a  sort  to  which  the  white  stomach 
is  accustomed. 

42.  The  Rev.  Edward  Morris  Pease,  M.D.  (he  was  a  doctor  of 
medicine  as  well  as  a  clergyman),  and  Mrs.  Pease  went  to  Ebon.  Marshall 
Islands,  in  1877.  From  Ebon  they  removed  in  1879  to  Kusaie,  where 
Dr.  Pease  assisted  in  the  training  school  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  December,  1884,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Pease  and  their  two  sons  arrived  at  Honolulu;  and  returned  to 
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Kusaie  in  1885  with  more  helpers,  "They  remained  through  many 
discouragements,  sickness,  the  opposition  of  the  Spaniards,  etc.,  hoping 
for  rehef,  which  did  not  come  till  March  of  1894,"  says  a  memorandum 
prepared  for  me  from  missionary  records.  It  is  likely  enough  that  this 
"opposition  of  the  Spaniards"  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Captain 
Cameron  and  King  Charley.  In  1895,  leaving  his  family  in  Pomona, 
California,  Dr.  Pease  sailed  for  the  Marshalls  to  assist  a  missionary 
named  Dr.  Rife.  In  1897  Dr.  Pease  was  back  in  California,  engaged  in 
translating  the  Psalms  into  the  Marshall  language.  He  died  at  Clare- 
mont,  California,  in  November,  1906,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

43.  Early  in  the  occupation  of  the  Carolines  by  the  Spaniards  they 
had  trouble  with  the  natives.  Forty  Spaniards  were  massacred  in  1887. 
According  to  accounts  received  in  Honolulu,  a  Spanish  man-of-war  had 
gone  to  Ponape  with  eighty  persons  who  were  to  be  landed  on  the  island. 
Among  them  were  a  governor,  several  priests,  and  some  women.  After 
the  departure  of  the  naval  vessel  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
stranded  hulk  of  an  old  trader,  which  served  as  a  storeship,  and  the 
governor  sent  a  deputy  ashore  to  confer  with  thirty  or  forty  chiefs. 
Twice  the  natives  refused  to  meet  the  emissary,  whereupon  the  governor, 
convinced  that  they  were  plotting  against  the  Spaniards,  dispatched  a 
sergeant  and  twenty-four  soldiers  to  a  council  of  chiefs.  Once  again  the 
brown  men  refused  to  speak  with  the  whites.  Acting  on  the  advice  of 
an  interpreter,  who  urged  that  the  shooting  of  a  few  persons  would 
establish  a  precedent  and  make  Spanish  authority  secure,  the  sergeant 
ordered  a  volley  fired  into  the  throng.  One  chief  was  killed  and  many 
were  wounded.  An  army  of  natives  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth; 
fifteen  Spaniards  were  slaughtered  and  others  captured,  to  be  butchered 
later,  and  still  other  Spaniards,  who  had  built  a  small  fort  ashore,  were 
slain.  Because  of  the  presence  of  women  aboard  the  storeship,  the  natives 
did  not  attack  it.  Although  American,  British,  and  other  traders  on 
Ponape  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  they  fled  to  other 
islands  in  fear  of  meeting  the  same  fate  as  the  Spaniards. 

44.  Captain  Cameron's  manuscript  contains  nothing  further  regarding 
Cole's  power  over  Christian.  One  of  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction says  that  Cole  never  would  divulge  his  secret. 

45.  Stevenson  heard  Captain  Walker's  narrative  at  first  hand.  In  a 
letter  to  Sidney  Colvin,  written  in  Honolulu  in  June,  1889,  the  novelist 
said:  "I  am  going  down  now  to  get  the  story  of  a  shipwrecked  family, 
who  were  fifteen  months  on  an  island  with  a  murderer."  Why  a  man 
of  Stevenson's  romantic  temperament  should  have  waited  two  months 
to  interview  the  Walkers  is  beyond  me,  but  he  did  delay  that  much,  for 
he  was  in  Honolulu  when  they  landed  from  the  Norma,  and  finally 
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did  see  them  only  a  short  time  before  he  departed  from  Hawaii.  He 
also  must  have  heard  details  of  the  wreck  of  the  General  Seigel  and  how 
and  why  Jorgensen  was  abandoned  on  Midway;  and  now  we  find  him 
gaining  Cameron's  version  of  the  Minstrel  epic.  The  Stevensons  made 
their  voyage  on  the  Janet  Nicoll  from  April  to  August,  1890;  on  July 
13  the  steamer  was  off  Peru,  Gilbert  group,  as  a  letter  to  E.  L.  Burlin- 
game  witnesses,  so  that  the  meeting  with  Cameron  occurred  about  this 
time.  Now  "The  Wrecker"  had  been  planned  a  good  year  before,  but 
it  went  forward  slowly,  it  was  only  a  little  more  than  half  completed 
when  Stevenson  listened  to  Cameron's  account  of  the  Minstrel  affair, 
and  not  until  the  autumn  of  1891  was  it  finished;  hence  abundant 
opportunity  offered  to  incorporate  in  it  any  additional  details  or  ideas 
gathered  from  Cameron. 

In  June,  1889,  while  R.  L.  S.  was  bound  from  Honolulu  to  the 
Gilberts  in  the  schooner  Equator,  he  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  his  collab- 
orator on  "The  Wrecker,"  formulated  a  plot  that  matured  into  the 
romance.  The  two  men,  according  to  Mrs.  Stevenson's  preface  to  "The 
Wrecker"  volume  of  the  "Biographical  Edition"  of  her  husband's  works, 
"had  been  continually  recurring,  in  their  talk,  to  the  mj'stery  of  the 
Wandering  Minstrel;  it  now  struck  them  that  they  might  collaborate  on 
a  novel,  founded  on  the  episode  of  the  wreck."  In  their  own  epilogue 
to  the  book  Stevenson  and  Osbourne  say  that  one  night,  when  they 
were  near  Johnston  Island,  they  "were  amused  with  several  stories  of  the 
sale  of  wrecks.  The  subject  tempted  them;  and  they  sat  apart  in  the 
alleyway  to  discuss  its  possibilities.  'What  a  tangle  it  would  make,' 
suggested  one,  'if  the  wrong  crew  were  aboard.  But  how  to  get  the 
wrong  crew  there?' — 'I  have  it!'  cried  the  other;  'the  so-and-so  affair!' 
For  not  so  many  months  before,  and  not  so  many  hundred  miles  from 
where  we  were  then  sailing,  a  proposition  almost  tantamount  to  that  of 
Captain  Trent  had  been  made  by  a  British  skipper  to  some  British 
castaways."  This  "proposition"  was  that  a  castaway  crew  should  sur- 
render practically  all  the  considerable  money  they  possessed  in  pa^^ment 
for  passage  from  their  island  prison — from  no  other  island,  in  fact, 
than  Midway.  In  "The  Wrecker"  this  leads  to  a  carnival  of  murder, 
and  the  slayers  masquerade  as  the  crew  of  the  dead  men's  ship. 

What  is  all  this?  Surely  the  authors  do  not  mean  that  Captain 
Johnson  of  the  Norma  made  such  a  shameless  proposal  to  Captain 
Walker,  hardly  less  than  "your  money  or  your  life."  But  no  wreck 
except  the  Minstrel's  answers  the  conditions  of  time  and  place  as 
outlined  in  the  epilogue:  "not  so  many  months"  before  June,  1889,  "and 
not  so  many  hundred  miles"  from  Johnston  Island.  No  other  wreck, 
indeed,  was  in  the  authors'  minds.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  lacking  her  hus- 
band's canny  Scotch  reserve,  gives  unequivocal  testimony  in  her  preface. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Minstrel  episode,  she  says,  "were  unusual  and 
mysterious";  Captain  Walker's  story  "was  far  from  convincing,"  it  con- 
tained "many  discrepancies  and  evasions" ;  and  it  was  plain  to  her  that 
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"fishing  for  sharks  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  Wandering  jSUnstrel" 
When  the  Norma  found  the  Midway  colony,  she  continues.  Captain 
Johnson  "first  ascertained  exactly  what  amount  of  money  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck;  it  was  just  this  sum,  several  thousand  dollars — com- 
prising all  the  sailors'  wages  as  well  as  the  entire  means  of  the  captain 
— that  the  stranger  demanded  as  his  price  for  carrying  the  miserable 
creatures"  of  the  Minstrel  to  Honolulu,  "where  they  were  dumped, 
penniless,  on  the  ^  hirf.  " 

This  is  exceecinclr  sirange.    Such  ruthless  extortion  is  not  impos- 


sible. Lhe  Stevenscns  are  decidedly  credible  witnesses;  and  Captain 
^"alker.  ruler  of  a  pitiable  band,  had  little  dioice  except  submission;  but 
ir  ■  '  r  'sig  that  he  should  not  have  denounced  Captain  Johnson  in 
K :  Vhat  a  storm  would  have  roared  about  Johnson's  head  had 

W.  ;;7       _  'r'.-^  5:ory!    The  two  master  mariners,  however,  gave  similar 
brie:  j-t::       :  ri  accounts:  "Walker  that  the  Norma  had  transported  his 
j  rrir    ::   i-       _  u      rier  agreement";  Johnson  that  his  vessel  was 
:  .     v.r^        ^  ::ize,  it  is  true,  sudi  a  contraa  could  pass 

muiier:  li  '  bin  don  his  fishing  in  order  to  relieve  the 

distress  of  ::  I  see  no  reason  why  Walker,  if  he  was 

able  to  i:  ^  .  _  r  :  :       7  -  £t  reasonable  recompense.    But  what 

are  we  :    :      :    :  r  :  :  i  irs.  Stevenson  discloses?    What  are 

we  to  :i.  ..-;  ::  i  r:  z  :  :  ^  y  frank  opinion  of  Walker  and  the 
Alinstf:.  r_f.r.r.f  — ir  7  r  r.  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
her  husband  siiarei,  ::  ^  not  merely  reflecting  his  conclu- 


sions.   How  are  ^-  c  :  a  bewildering  array  of  faa  and 

suspicion?    Sreven    -  :    i  i.     Srevenson  states  in  "The  Wrecker" 

preface,  "tried  in  ■  .r.  ::  5  .  e  v.  r.vstery  of  the  Wandering  ^iinstrel." 
If  he  failed,  when  the  anair  v.  as  fresh  and  the  principals  were  living, 
how  can  any  one  hope  to  succeed  to-day?  But  I  wish  I  knew  what  that 
uncanny  Scot  thought  af:er  he  heard  Ca~rr:r.  s  r.isrering  diatribe 
against  Walker. 

Well,  I  have  no  positive  solution,  ;f  .u.h  ::  fer;  yet  I  do  believe 
that  we  might  profitably  consider  ceriair.  jisr ::  ihe  Minstrel's  voyage 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  tentative,  a  •  ;:v  :tr.::-ave,  theory.  The  vessel 
is  bound  from  Hongkong,  a  British  r  ::  ir.  China,  that  country  where 
only  the  improbable  is  true;  she  arri  . .  -  in  unusual  circum- 

stances, and  lies  at  anchor  outside  :  ^^f  entering, — 


natural  enough  that,  as  a  stratagem  :  of  a  dis- 

aflFeaed  crew,  but  something  not  :  best,  a 

singular  shark-fisher.    Cameron's  sur;  e  discovers 

aboard  her  leaps  at  us  from  his  ra::  es  that 

the  sailors'  wages  are  "to  be  :;  :  ent. ' 

Then  we  find  Captain  Walker  r  y.-. 
Stevenson  as  amounting  to  "sevr 

in  submission  to  a  gross  and  in:  .      .    —    _     .  7      .    .  .  .  :  . 


after  he  is  safe  in  Honoltdu.    For  I  cannot  find  that  he  ever  pubhdy 
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exposed  Johnson.  "Why  should  Walker  have  had  such  a  large  sum 
on  a  shark-fishing  vessel,  lavishly  supplied  and  equipped,  which  was 
to  return  after  a  few  months  to  the  port  whence  she  sailed,  her  home 
port,  the  headquarters  of  her  owners?  How  did  Johnson  learn  that 
Walker  had  so  much  money?  Did  Johnson,  perchance,  hold  some 
menace  over  Walker? — something  more  than  a  threat  to  leave  the  ship- 
wrecked colony  on  their  island?  That  last  alone,  in  all  conscience,  was 
grave  enough;  but  to  me  this  appears  indubitable:  Johnson  would  not 
have  dared  to  act  as  he  did,  as  Mrs.  Stevenson  says  he  did,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  means  of  sealing  Walker's  lips.  How  the  Stevensons  got  wind 
of  the  story  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  Walker,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
or  weakening  under  grilling,  told  them.  In  this  connection  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Stevenson,  the  man,  does  no  more  than  hint, 
though  pointedly,  at  the  Minstrel;  it  is  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  woman,  who 
writes  freely  and  gives  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  first 
intimation  that  something  strange  occurred  on  Midway. 

To  me  the  whole  Aiinstrel  transaction  reeks  with  opium  smuggling. 
I  prefer,  however,  merely  to  advance  that  as  a  working  hypothesis,  for 
although  it  does  have  the  great  merit  of  explaining  much  in  a  simple 
manner,  there  may  be  numerous  significant  facts  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  Here  I  would  submit  that  the  San  Francisco  Call  article,  which 
I  discussed  in  another  note,  said  that  the  Minstrel  had  been  "closely 
watched"  in  Honolulu,  "being  suspected  of  opium  smuggling."  This 
suspicion  may  have  been  altogether  unjust,  as  my  own  hypothesis  may 
be,  and  I  have  never  seen  that  distrust  expressed  in  print  elsewhere,  but 
it  was  one  likely  to  arise,  for  there  was  much  smuggling  of  opium  into 
Hawaii  in  those  days,  more  than  one  fortune  that  now  commands  respea 
was  being  based  on  five-tael  tins  of  the  black  stuff,  and  all  shipping, 
that  from  the  Orient  especially,  was  regarded  warily.  All  that,  indeed, 
holds  true  to  this  hour.  Again,  opium  plays  no  little  part  in  "The 
Wrecker"  plot: — Stevenson  may  have  heard  rumors  or  formed  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  Minstrel  that  led  him  to  give  the  drug  such  weight. 
Moreover,  the  Norma  herself  at  one  time  or  another  was  a  notorious 
opium  runner. 

Let  us,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  Walker  landed 
much  opium  in  Honolulu  from  his  anchorage  outside  the  reef  and  that 
Johnson  knew  of  it.  We  observe  how,  in  the  light  of  this  supposition, 
things  are  clarified:  we  can  understand  Walker's  possession  of  con- 
siderable money;  his  surrender  to  Johnson's  brigandage  lest  worse  befall, 
lest  he  go  to  jail  and  perhaps  lose  the  money  to  boot;  his  failure  to 
stigmatize  Johnson;  the  evasions  that  Mrs,  Stevenson  noted,  the  reticence 
that  I  found;  the  "heckling"  to  which  Walker  was  subjected  at  the 
British  consular  inquiry  in  Honolulu;  the  British  commissioner's  instruc- 
tions to  Cameron,  that  he  should  make  a  detailed  report  on  the  Minstrel 
to  the  British  authorities  in  Hongkong;  Walker's  indifference  to  the 
success  of  his  shark-fishing,  a  secondary  mission  if  he  had,  as  I  am 
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supposing,  sold  opium;  and  still  more,  yes,  and  still  more,  which  I 
leave  for  the  reader  to  discover.  That  this  hypothesis  should,  as  by 
magic,  dispose  so  many  disjointed  odds  and  ends  of  fact  and  suspicion 
into  a  coherent  whole  is  most  impressive. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  in  view  of  the  Norma's  own  unsavory 
reputation  for  opium  dealings,  that  diamond  cut  diamond  there  on 
Midway:  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  commonplace  in  these  piping  times  of 
bootlegging:  when  I  review  accounts  of  the  smuggling  of  opium  into 
Hawaii  I  am  struck  by  the  truth  that  history  is  merely  repeating  itself 
to-day  in  the  illicit  liquor  trade.  I  wonder,  indeed,  whether  the  Norma 
may  not  have  been  keeping  an  eye  open  for  the  Minstrel  amid  the  North- 
western islands  of  Hawaii,  for  the  Minstrel  that  had  been  missing  so 
long,  for  the  Minstrel  that  may  have  had  the  proceeds  of  opium  sales 
aboard.  I  merely  wonder:  I  make  no  statement.  I  speculate  further: 
what  a  prodigious  possibility  I  glimpse! — how  it  would  cleave  through 
all  this  maze!  But  I  dare  not  utter  it:  the  reader  might  throw  this  book 
into  the  fire,  and  I  probably  would  be  called  to  face  an  inquiry  into  my 
sanity.  Yet  if  I  only  dared,  if  I  only  dared!  However,  I  may  say  this: 
if  I  could  summon  the  ghosts  of  all  the  actors  in  the  Minstrel  drama,  my 
first  question  would  not  be  put  to  Walker,  or  to  Johnson,  or  to  Cameron, 
or  to  Hanker. 

If  the  Minstrel  did  smuggle  opium  into  Hawaii,  I  must  believe  that 
Walker  succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact  from  both  his  old  and  new 
ofilicers.  The  two  mates  discharged  at  Honolulu  were  not  at  all  friendly 
to  Walker,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  charged  him  with 
smuggling.  Nor  did  Cameron.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  he  knew  Walker 
had  any  considerable  sum  of  money:  if  Cameron  had  been  aware  of 
that,  he  probably  would  have  mentioned  it  as  a  matter  of  interest,  and 
well  might  have  insisted  on  payment  of  his  wages,  whereas  he  was 
penniless  when  he  landed  in  the  Marshalls.  And  here  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  recall  that  an  article  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  from  which 
I  quoted  in  a  preceding  note,  asserted,  apparently  on  Hanker's  authority, 
that  "there  was  no  money  among  the  castaways."  Cameron  ignorant  of 
the  money;  Hanker  ignorant  of  the  money;  yet  Captain  Johnson  of  the 
Norma,  with  a  scent  like  a  bloodhound's,  noses  it  out! 

A  minor  conflict  remains  to  be  noted:  Stevenson  speaks  of  a  "prop- 
osition" made  by  a  "British  skipper"  to  the  castaways,  while  Cameron 
refers  to  the  master  of  the  Norma  as  "Swedish"  Johnson. 

46.  Charles  Walker,  of  Honolulu,  one  of  Captain  Walker's  sons, 
is  credited  with  this  story  of  Jorgensen's  departure  from  Micronesia: 
"Jorgensen  got  into  more  difficulties  in  the  Marshalls.  He  was  accused 
of  murdering  a  native  woman.  A  British  gunboat  called  and  the  natives 
asked  to  have  Jorgensen  tried.  The  man  was  tried  and  guns  were  given 
to  the  natives  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty.  The  gunboat  left  and  then 
the  Monsarrat  [Montserrat}  came  in.    She  was  a  blackbirder  [labor- 
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recruiter].  Her  captain  was  a  rough  one.  He  heard  about  Jorgensen 
and  threatened  the  natives,  resulting  in  Jorgensen  leaving  with  him, 
finally  ending  up  in  Guatemala.  As  far  as  I  have  ascertained  he  was 
killed  there  in  a  brawl." 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  learned  all  this  on  a  cruise  he  made  to  the 
Marshalls  in  "later  years,"  when  he  also,  so  he  said,  heard  "that  Cameron, 
Jorgensen  and  the  Chinese  cook  had  said  they  were  the  [only]  survivors 
of  the  Thistle,  not  the  Wandering  Minstrel."  Nevertheless  this  yarn 
about  Jorgensen,  in  the  form  given,  is  most  absurd.  In  the  first  place 
the  British  would  not  have  intruded  upon  the  German  administration  in 
the  Marshalls,  and  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  had  they 
manifested  an  inclination.  If  Mr.  Walker  meant  the  Gilberts,  although 
he  said  Marshalls,  then  I  submit  further  that  no  British  man-of-war 
would  have  left  the  execution  of  a  white  man  to  natives,  and  if  it  had, 
would  not  have  permitted  the  natives  to  keep  the  weapons.  Captain 
Davies,  that  consummate  British  officer  and  administrator  to  whom 
Cameron  pays  high  tribute  below,  must  have  turned  in  his  grave  when 
Walker  perpetrated  such  rot. 

The  Walkers  cherished  no  love  for  either  Cameron  or  Jorgensen. 
In  an  interview  given  on  his  return  to  Honolulu,  supplementing  his 
written  statement.  Captain  Walker  said  that  Cameron  and  Jorgensen 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  several  times.  Walker  continued,  he  was 
about  to  shoot  the  Dane,  but  always  was  restrained  by  Mrs.  Walker. 
When  Cameron  heard  of  this  assertion  he  denounced  it  as  false  and 
indicated  that  Walker  lacked  sufficient  courage  to  do  such  a  tiling; 
Cameron  added  that  "Jorgensen  was  an  abstemious  man  and  not  addicted 
to  quarreling."  I  must  confess  that  Captain  Cameron's  attitude  appeared 
to  be  that  he  himself  could  criticize  Jorgensen  whenever  he  saw  fit, 
but  any  one  else  did  so  at  his  peril.  Persons  who  have  never  loved 
or  hated  intensely,  whose  emotions  are  colorless  and  whose  blood  is 
lukewarm,  are  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  that. 

Much  ado  has  come  from  the  Walkers  concerning  Cameron's  friend- 
ship for  Jorgensen.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  retort  that  Captain  Walker 
himself  appointed  Jorgensen  second  mate  of  the  \Y^andering  Minstrel 
after  the  disrating  of  Hanker,  despite  the  faa  that  Walker,  as  he  and 
his  family  have  stressed,  was  aware  that  Olsen  had  accused  Jorgensen 
of  murder.  An  old  adage  warns  occupants  of  glass  houses  against 
throwing  stones.  In  addition,  I  think,  there  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  a  hearty  man  would  welcome  the  companionship  even  of  a  sla^'er. 

47.  The  De  Greves  brothers  were  in  Honolulu  in  or  about  June, 
1889.  In  that  month  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  sailed  for  the  Gilberts  in 
the  schooner  Equator,  and  the  pair  vainly  importuned  him  to  grant  them 
passage  to  the  South.  How  long  they  remained  in  Hawaii  before  con- 
tinuing their  travels  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain 
anything  concerning  Smith-OrlofF  in  addition  to  what  Cameron  says. 
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48.  H.  J.  Moors  is  known  to  readers  of  Stevenson  as  a  trader  of  Apia 
and  a  dose  friend  and  adviser  of  the  author.  I  am  informed  that  Moors 
went  to  Apia  in  1874,  or  about  seven  years  before  Captain  Cameron 
was  in  Tahiti,  where  he  says  he  first  met  Moors;  but  Moors  did  retain 
trading  interests  elsewhere  than  in  Samoa,  and  well  might  have  been 
in  Tahiti  in  1881,  Mr.  Moors  died  at  Apia  early  in  1926.  He  had 
quite  a  career;  as  a  friend  of  his  put  it,  he  "lived  more  stories  than 
Stevenson  could  invent." 

49.  Charts  and  pilot  books  still  warn  the  mariner  against  danger 
from  the  Grand  Cocal,  although  different  vessels,  notably  two  British 
naval  craft,  have  failed  to  find  it,  and  the  natives  of  two  of  the  near-by 
Ellice  Islands  deny  its  existence.  Hydrographers  feel  a  natural  and 
commendable  reluctance  to  remove  from  a  chart  any  possible  menace  to 
navigation  until  its  existence  has  been  conclusively  disproved.  Never- 
theless Captain  Cameron's  suggestion  is  sensible,  that  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reported  shoal  may  be  extraordinarily  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  mirages. 

50.  On  January  28,  1887,  the  ship  Rock  Terrace,  while  bound  from 
Point  Breeze,  Pennsylvania,  to  Hyogo,  Japan,  grounded  on  a  coral  reef 
in  the  Pacific.  She  got  clear,  although  making  much  water.  Severe 
pumping  exhausted  the  men,  and  the  vessel  was  headed  for  Guam,  where 
the  captain  intended  to  beach  her.  She  fetched  Guam  on  March  1,  but 
could  not  make  harbor,  and  the  crew  abandoned  her  without  furling  all 
sail.  Apparently  she  grounded  a  second  time,  but  blew  off  the  reef,  and 
after  some  five  months  went  ashore  on  Tarawa,  Gilbert  group.  She 
struck  only  a  few  yards  from  the  channel  into  the  lagoon,  where  she 
would  have  been  safe. 

51.  This  king  is  the  celebrated  Tembinok'  of  Stevenson's  "South 
Seas."  Cameron's  manuscript  makes  the  name  Tim  Benoka.  It  certainly 
is  composed  of  two  words  instead  of  one,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Stevenson's  apostrophe  suggests  the  final  sound  as  well  as  the  letter  "a" 
does;  but  I  have  preferred  Tem  Binoka  because  it  is  accepted  in  the 
Gilberts  to-day  as  correct. 

52.  Many  Micronesian  chiefs  are  truly  enormous,  tall  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  but  heavy  out  of  proportion  to  their  height.  Heredity  has 
had  much  to  do  with  their  weight  and  stature,  no  doubt;  a  Catholic 
priest  who  had  made  quite  a  study  of  the  phenomenon  suggested  to  me, 
however,  that  systematic  stuffing  during  infancy  and  childhood  was  no 
inconsiderable  factor. 

53.  Stevenson  says  that  Paul  was  a  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tem 
Binoka. 
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54.  A  British  protectorate  over  the  Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands  was 
proclaimed  on  May  27,  1892.  The  two  groups  were  annexed  by  Britain 
on  November  10,  1915.  Thanks  to  Captain  Davies  and  the  commissioners 
who  have  succeeded  him,  the  Gilbertese  are  intensely  loyal  to  the  empire. 

55.  Japanese  bird  poachers  once  did  their  sincere  best  to  exterm.inate 
sea  fowl  on  the  Northwestern  islands  of  Hawaii,  but  they  have  offended 
little  since  1912  or  1913.  For  several  years  now  the  uninhabited  islands 
have  been  a  bird  reservation.  The  poachers  were  atrociously  cruel: 
frequently  they  drove  fowl  into  pits  and  left  them  there  to  starve  as  the 
easiest  means  of  disposing  of  them.  Many  a  European  woman  (the 
plumage  was  sent  to  Europe)  may  guess  how  the  wing  she  wore  on  her 
hat  was  obtained.  This  method  of  disposing  of  the  creatures  could  be 
employed  successfully  because  some  sea  birds  need  quite  a  take-off,  like 
airplanes,  before  they  can  rise,  and  so  the  captives  were  unable  to  fly 
from  the  excavations. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  Japanese  did  steal  the 
provisions  and  wreck  the  house  on  Ocean  Island: — such  vandalism  would 
appeal  to  their  Oriental  minds  as  high  humor;  but  the  destruction  was 
not  at  all  recent  when  the  Ebon  was  at  Ocean,  as  Captain  Cameron  seems 
to  think.  Prior  to  her  call  at  Midway,  which  resulted  in  her  rescuing  the 
Minstrel  castaways,  the  schooner  Nortna  stopped  at  Ocean  and  there 
discovered  that  the  building  "had  been  blown  down  and  mostly  buried 
in  the  sand."  Captain  Johnson  of  the  Norma  "dug  up  the  remains  of 
the  house  and  staked  it  up  to  catch  rain  water  in  the  tanks."  This  was, 
of  course,  in  1889,  only  five  months  after  Cameron  began  his  voyage 
with  Jorgensen  and  Moses.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  structure  had  been 
leveled  and  that  the  provisions  had  been  taken  or  had  spoiled  before 
that  time,  and  that  Cameron  would  have  got  nothing  of  value  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Ocean  Island.  Captain  Walker,  indeed,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  "the  provisions  were  stolen  in  less  than 
twelve  months"  after  they  were  placed  on  the  atoll  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government  in  1886.    I  do  not  know  how  he  fixed  the  date  so  precisely. 

56.  Captain  Cameron  seemingly  did  not  make  a  very  thorough  seardi. 
One  anchor  of  the  Minstrel  was  found  at  Midway  and  taken  to  Hono- 
lulu by  the  U.  S.  S.  Iroquois  in  August,  1900.  In  1891  Captain  Walker, 
on  a  second  visit  to  the  island,  saw  anchors,  chains,  and  iron  tanks  in 
the  water. 

57.  Rodents  can  multiply  appallingly  on  the  Northwestern  islands  of 
Hawaii,  where  they  have  few  natural  enemies,  except  themselves,  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  In  the  spring  of  1923  a  party  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
Tanager  ran  across  many  bones  of  rabbits  on  Lisiansky,  but  no  living 
animal  was  to  be  seen,  and  not  enough  vegetation  remained  to  support 
one.    Like  a  wave  the  little  fellows  must  have  overtaken  and  passed 
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their  food  supply.  One  can  imagine  all  perishing  of  star%-ation  well- 
nigh  simultaneously.  Perhaps  the  mice  of  Lisiansky  met  a  similar  fate, 
for  no  one  else,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  referred  to  the  hordes  that  Captain 
Cameron  saw.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  mice  on  Ocean  Island 
in  1923. 

58.  The  canary-iike  bird  is  Telespiza  cantans,  popularly  known  as 
the  Laysan  finch  or  the  Laysan  canary.  The  "cantans"  of  the  scientific 
name  recognizes  its  singing  powers.  It  is  now  extinct  on  Laysan,  because 
of  the  destruaion  of  vegetation  by  rabbits,  but  it  has  been  introduced 
to  Midway,  and  there  thrives.  The  second  bird  is  Prozanula  palmeri, 
or  Laysan  rail.  It  still  persists  on  Laysan  (or  did  in  1923),  though  in 
small  numbers,  and  was  also  introduced  to  ^Midway.  An  early  introduc- 
tion of  the  rail  to  Midway,  perhaps  the  first,  was  made  by  the  schooner 
Kaalokai,  which  cruised  to  the  Northwestern  islands  under  command 
of  Captain  "Walker  in  1891.  "Our  mate,"  said  he,  "brought  some  wing- 
less birds  from  Laysan  and  let  them  go  on  Green  [Eastern]  Island. 
Some  five  years  after^-ard  the  island  swarmed  with  them." 

59.  This  man's  name  was  Kasten,  or  something  resembling  that.  He 
died  late  in  1893  or  early  in  1894. 

60.  Three  whalers,  /.  A.  HouIa7jd,  Ahram  Barker,  and  Reindeer, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  November  1,  1889,  for  a  cruise  in  the  South 
Seas  and  thence  to  the  Arctic.  After  calling  at  Honolulu  they  proceeded 
south.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  December  26 
the  Howland  struck  a  shelf  of  reef  off  Johnston  Island;  and  the  crew, 
having  failed  to  get  her  free,  took  to  the  boats  with  their  effects.  In 
attempting  to  reach  shore  through  great  waves  a  boat  capsized,  and  three 
men  were  missed,  but  r«-o  of  them,  it  was  discovered,  regained  the 
wreck,  and  only  one  was  drowned.  For  two  days  the  crew  remained 
on  the  island ;  then  decided  to  leave  in  their  boats  for  the  Marshalls,  since 
Johnston  had  neither  vegetation  nor  fresh  water.  (They  did  find  the 
well  and  pump  reported  by  Captain  Cameron,  but  they  said  that  the 
water  was  too  brackish  to  drink.)  When  they  were  on  the  point  of 
embarking,  however,  the  Ahram  Barker  hove  in  sight,  took  them  off,  and 
sailed  with  them  for  Hawaii.  The  Barker  herself  was  crushed  by  ice  in 
the  Bering  Sea  in  May,  1895. 

61.  What  Captain  Cameron  says  of  the  coconut  crab  is  true,  but  the 
reader  probably  will  not  believe  it,  for  the  crab  is  almost  invariably  the 
objea  of  loud  and  scornful  incredulity.  Even  the  catholic  Darwin  would 
not  concede  that  it  climbed  coconut  palms  to  clip  off  the  nuts.  In 
"The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle"  the  great  naturalist  tells  of  the  crustacean 
stripping  away  the  husk  of  a  nut  and  opening  the  shell,  but  as  for  scaling 
a  tree, — no.   "I  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  this,"  says  he.  Never- 
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tlieless  the  fact  is  established  and  is  now,  I  beHeve,  admitted  even  by 
un-Darwinlike,  self-styled  "scientists"  who  pass  judgment  on  what  they 
have  never  seen.  Astonishing  power  resides  in  the  two  great  anterior 
claws,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  always  noticeably  larger.  Cameron's 
sailor  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  his  thumb  was  not  amputated.  The 
taste  of  the  crab's  meat  is  suggestive  of  coconut.  Some  of  the  animals 
attain  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  or  so. 

62.  She  v/as  the  Lady  Lamp  son.  The  wreck  occurred  on  January  16, 
1893,  while  she  was  bound  from  Sydney  to  Honolulu  with  coal.  One 
boat,  in  which  were  the  captain,  his  wife,  and  five  other  persons,  arrived 
at  Honolulu  on  February  13;  a  second  boat  was  picked  up  at  sea. 

63.  By  the  most  direct  routes  the  length  of  this  voyage  was  at  least 
8,933  miles.  The  Ebon,  a  saihng  vessel,  would  cover  many  hundred 
miles  more.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  each  leg,  beginning 
at  Kusaie,  where  the  cruise  may  be  said  to  have  started: 


From  To  Nautical  Miles 

Kusaie — Caspar  Rico   660 

Caspar   Rico — Bikar    158 

Bikar — Ocean    1100 

Ocean — Midway    55 

Midway — Lisiansky    270 

Lisiansky— Laysan    125 

Laysan — Johnston    560 

Johnston — Fanning    1000 

Fanning — Washington    90 

Washington — Palmyra    125 

Palmyra — Kingman's    45 

Kingman's — Neckar    1000 

Neckar — French  Frigate  Shoals   :   75 

French  Frigate  Shoals — Gardner    120 

Gardner — Maro    145 

Maro — Laysan    65 

Laysan — Lisiansky    110 

Lisiansky — Laysan    110 

Laysan — Lisiansky    110 

Lisiansky — Pearl  and  Hermes    170 

Pearl  and  Hermes — Midway    100 

Midway — Bonins    2150 

Bonins— Kobe    590 

Total    8933 


Captain  Cameron  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  Ebons  arrival  at 
Kobe,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  it.    All  evidence,  however, 
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indicates  that  it  was  in  1895.  If  this  is  correct,  Cameron  spent  two 
years  in  Japan  before  he  made  his  last  voyage  on  the  Condor f  with  which 
he  closes  his  narrative. 

64.  At  this  time  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  in  the  making.  Some 
two  years  before,  in  1895,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  had  prevented 
China  from  ceding  Port  Arthur  to  Japan;  and  a  year  or  so  afterward,  in 
1898,  Russia  herself  leased  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula  from 
China  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years.  Hostilities  were  thus  made 
inevitable. 
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